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Chanksgiving Proclamation 


President Wilson, naming Thursday, November 25, as the date, has issued the following 
Thanksgiving proclamation: 

It has long been the honored custom of our people to turn in the fruitful autumn of 
the year in praise and thanksgiving to Almighty God for his many blessings and mercies 
to us as a Nation. The year that is now drawing to a close since we last observed our 
day of national thanksgiving has been, while a year of discipline because of the mighty 
forces of war and of changes which have disturbed the world, also a year of special 
blessings for us. 

Another year of peace has been vouchsafed; another year in which not only to take 
thought of our duty to ourselves and to mankind: but also to adjust ourselves to the 
many responsibilities thrust upon us by a war which has involved almost the whole of 
Europe. 

We have been able to assert our rights and the rights of mankind without breach of 
friendship with the great nations with whom we have had to deal, and while we have 
asserted rights, we have been able also to perform duties and exercise privileges of succor 
and helpfulness which should serve to demonstrate our desire to make the offices of friend- 
ship the means of truly disinterested and unselfish service. Our ability to serve all who could 
avail themselves of our services in the midst of crises has been increased by a gracious 
Providence by more and more abundant crops; our ample financial resources have enabled 
us to study the markets of the world end facilitate necessary movements of commerce 
which the war might have otherwise rendered impossible, and our people have come more 
and more to a sober realization of the part they have been called upon to play in a time 
when all the world is shaken by unparalleled distresses and disasters. 

The extraordinary circumstances of such a time have done much to quicken our national 
consciousness and deepen and confirm our confidence in the principles of peace and free- 
dom by which we have always sought to be guided. Out of darkness and perplexity have 
come firmer counsels of politics and clearer perception of the essential welfare of the 
Nation. We have prospered while other people were at war, but our prosperity has been 
vouchsafed us, we believe, only that we might the better perform the functions which war 
rendered it impossible for them to perform. 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Thursday, the twenty- fifth of November next, as a day of thanksgiving 
and prayer, and invite the people throughout the land to cease from their wonted occupa- 
tions and in their several homes and places of worship render thanks to Almighty God. 
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MINUTES OF THE SECOND SESSION 
(Minutes of the first session in September number, pp. 1120-1130.) 


The second session of the Scientific Section was held August 11, 1915, at 2 


p.m. The session was called to order by Chairman Engelhardt, Dr. J. A. Koch 
acting as Secretary. 

Upon motion, the reading of the minutes of the first session was dispensed 
with. 

The report of the Committee on Quality of Medicinal Products was read by 
title and distributed in pamphlet form. 

A telegram from Mr. B. L. Murray, Chairman of the Committee on Ebert 
Prize announcing that the Committee had awarded the Ebert Prize to Mr. E. 
N. Gathercoal for his paper on “The Pharmacognosy of the Medicinal Rham- 
nus Bark,” was received and approved. 

Chairman Engelhardt: ‘The first number on the program will be a paper by 
Dr. A. R. L. Dohme on “the Codperation of Science and Industry.” 


DISCUSSION OF DR. DOHME’S PAPER. 

The Author: As you see, I have some practical suggestions which seemed to my mind 
to be the best possible means of approaching this proposition. I do not know whether you 
have studied it to any extent, or whether you have participated in or followed to any extent 
the work of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. But, really, it is so far ahead 
of any other institution of the country, and the results that it is actually producing are so 
far-reaching, that I feel that it should be forcefully presented to you; and I might say that 
during the last year it has practically molded so far as that is possible, the opinion of Con- 
gress on such things as the shipping bills, and many other problems confronting it. And 
as a man who is actually in touch with this work every day, I can tell you that as a result 
of its work and methods it is in touch today with practically every Chamber of Commerce 
in the United States, of every city of any size or of any manufacturing center of any size, 
national associations, and the leading manufacturers of cities, and governors of states; and 
it has had occasion to put out referenda during the past six or eight months on practically 
all or at least many of the large questions confronting this country, and I might say that 
they are really marvels in the way of compilations; are marvels of analysis, and are marvels 
of work, and they are accomplishing the results. 

Senators at Washington and legislators, as I have often had occasion to observe, heed 
and pay attention to what this body says, and what its men utter and suggest; and while 
it is only a beginning, while the institution is a young one, its membership is growing, | 


might say at a stupendous rate, and I think it gives promise, in fact, I am almost sure 
that it will succeed in the next year, in practically taking from politics the tariff question. 


I am myself convinced that by its means the tariff will be eliminated hereafter as a political 
proposition. 

They (the United States Chamber of Commerce) are getting the consensus of opinion 
of all our great economists, all the prominent individuals connected with chambers of com- 
merce, and therefore connected with the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, of all 





*The paper was printed in the September issue of the Journal, page 1105. 
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our boards of trade, of all our large manufacturers, of all associations, wholesale and retail, 
and that consensus of opinion and information derived therefrom, is being compiled, and 
when it is presented to Congress on this question there is no doubt but what it will go before 
Congress as representing the views of the people of the country, practically representing 
eighty percent of those people. 

Now, in the opinion of many of the foremost men of this country, such as the great con- 
structive bankers, large manufacturers, and many of our great statesmen, it is and does 
represent a most wonderful organization, in fact, has their unqualified support, and the co- 
operation of leading men in science and industry, as represented by the large institutions of 
learning, and those of the factory, and that is the next great advantage, that the following 
decade is going to see in this country,—the codperation of science and industry, the thing 
most desired to be brought about. 

And now, while really only a start has yet been made to bring that about, it seems that 
this organization, as one of the national bodies codperating with the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, might very well suggest such a move as I propose. 

I think no one can doubt, after the great experience of Germany in that line, not to men- 
tion England, France or Italy, that we need not hesitate one moment in endeavoring to bring 
cooperation about. 

And if it is in order, I move you that a properly drawn resolution be formulated, calling 
the attention of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States to this suggestion, as made, 
of calling a conference, and that copies be sent to the Secretary or Chairman of that body. 

Mr. C. W. Johnson: I feel that the universities of the West stand more ready to codp- 
erate with manufacturing interests and other interests, and it is tending to develop these 
industries. We recognize that we have many undeveloped resources, particularly in the 
northwest section, where I hail from; the University of Washington is doing everything 
possible and lending every assistance at its command to adjust the needs that Dr. Dohme 
suggests; in fact, we have stood ready to help in any way possible every industry that will 
tend to help our northwest section and develop any of the resources we have there. This 
suggestion that Dr. Dohme offers, codperation with the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in the various universities, I think is a very excellent one. I have had considerable 
correspondence with Mr. B. L. Murray, who is a member of the Chamber of Commerce, 
I think, or on a committee working in some connection with the drug industry, in which 
he invited our state to assist in that work; in fact, we stand ready to do so, as I have indi- 
cated to Mr. Murray, and shall do everything in our power to assist the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Dr. Albert Schneider: Would it not be better to have a committee to draw up these 
resolutions? It would make the resolutions perhaps a little more complete than if drawn 
up on the spur of the moment. 

Dr. C. E. Caspari: Mr. Chairman, while I am heartily in favor of a motion that a com- 
mittee be appointed, I believe the conditions as pictured and painted are not as bad, or 
rather, are not quite so bad as they have been outlined. I believe there is a growing ten- 
dency of the universities to codperate, and the institution he mentioned—the one that turns 
out so many professors—I allude to the Johns-Hopkins University—is having at the present 
time men doing research work for chemical factories in this country. And, that is also true 
of Harvard and Columbia, who keep their graduate students busy in each one of these 
branches, working along lines which are being developed to result in practical advantage 
afterwards. 

A Delegate: Nothing has been said of the Carnegie Institute, in the way of research; 
while that does not exactly mean codperation between universities themselves, yet it does 
take the fresh products of the industries and turn them over to the young graduates for 
solution; and many of the industries which have accepted the services of the Mellen Insti- 
tute, have already reaped very material monetary benefits therefrom, and it seems one of the 
good ways of getting at it. 

The Chairman: It has been moved by Dr. Schneider and seconded by Dr. 
Dohme, that a committee of three be appointed to draw up resolutions, and I 
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therefore appoint on this committee Dr. Dohme, Dr. Schneider and Dr. Caspari. 
Is there any further discussion on Dr. Dohme’s paper and remarks ? 

It was moved and seconded that the paper be referred to the Publication Com- 
mittee to take the regular course, which motion was carried. 

The Chairman: ‘The next paper on the program will be a paper by Dr. R. C. 
Holmes, entitled “A Safety Check Valve for Laboratory Vacuum Pumps.” 
There is another paper which really belongs to the division on Bacteriology. | 
shall ask the author if he will be here later in the day, because I want to get 
through with the chemistry first. The paper of which he is the author, and also 
the papers of which the authors are present, have been read with the exception of 
two papers, entitled “Estimation of Atoxyl” and “Stability of Preparations Con- 
taining Yellow Phosphorus,” by Mr. Winters and myself, which I expect to read 
now. 

(Chairman Engelhardt withdrew from the chair in favor of Dr. Koch.) 

These papers*® after reading and discussion, were referred for publication. 

The Chairman: Now we have a few papers belonging to the sub-division of 
Chemistry, of which the authors are not here. There is a paper on “The Fsti- 
mation of Morphine in Pills and Tablets,” by H. \W Jones; a paper by L. FE. 
Sayre on “Sempervirine’; one by Dr. Dodge on “The Assay of Balsam of 
Peru”; one on “Color Reactions” by E. A. Ruddiman, and a paper by J. Paul 
Snyder on “Resin of Jalap.” All of these are abstracted and can be read in this 
way, by title, or in full as our time will permit. 

We come now to the sub-divisions of Biologic Assay and Bacteriology, and 
| will say that of all the papers we have, the author of one only is present. 
The idea of creating those sub-divisions of the Scientific Section has 
never been fully comprehended by your Chairman, nor could he ever 
see the reason why that was done. I have had the pleasure of being the 
first Chairman of the Scientific Section when the Section was divided into sub-di 
visions. To tell the truth, | had the support of but two of my associates in the 
attempt to solicit papers; so | tried to do it myself, and I see no earthly reason 
why we should have four sub-divisions. Now, in the sub-division of Chemistry 
we have eighteen papers; in the sub-division of Botany we have but two; in the 
sub-division of Biologic Assay and Bacteriology, we have eight, and in Bacteri 
ology we have only one paper, that by Dr. Schneider. The first on the program 
therefore, would be the paper by Dr. Francis E. Stewart, on “Principles Under- 
lying the Use of Vaccines, Bacterins, Antitoxins and Immune Serums, as 
Agents for the Prevention and Cure of Infectious Diseases.” 

This paper is abstracted as is also the one by Dr. R. Meinhard on “T.euco- 
cytic Extract.” Dr. Schneider, will you read your paper? 

Dr. Schneider: I owe you an apology. I thought I had the paper in my 
pocket, but find that I have left it in my office and will hand it to you tomorrow. 

The paper is entitled “A Biological Test for the Presence of Arsenic, Tellurium 
and Selenium.” The test referred to is not new. It is outlined in the last edi- 


tion of Autenreith’s Chemical Methods and has been in use in Europe for the last 
ten years. It was originally developed in Italy by Gosio and Biginelli. T am 


*This paper was printed in the October issue, see page 1227. 
* The papers will be printed with discussion in this or a subsequent issue. 
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bringing it before you at this time because I feel that many members of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association may not be familiar with it and also because | 
believe it to be a very delicate and satisfactory test which may be employed in 
preference to the usual tedious and time-consuming chemical tests. 

The test depends upon the use of a fungus (mold) related to Penicillium glau- 
cum, namely P. brevicaule, which is apt to develop on bread kept in damp, dark 
places. The test is made as follows: The suspected food substance, chemical 
or medicinal agent, whether liquid or solid, is mixed with bread crumbs, placed 
in a suitable flask and sterilized by the usual fractional live steam method, or in 
an autoclave for 20 to 30 minutes, and then inoculated with the mold, and flask 
closed with a rubber cap to retain odor. The mold may be kept in stock culture 
on bread in a moist chamber. 

In case P. brevicaule is not at hand, any of the more common species of Penicil- 
lium may be used. Autenreith claims, however, that P. brevicaule gives the most 
pronounced reaction. The sterilized and inoculated material in the rubber capped 
flask is incubated at 30° to 37° C. for 24 hours. 

Two other substances give a similar odor reaction with Penicillium, namely 
Tellurium and Selenium. The odor reactions for Arsenic and Tellurium are sim- 
ilar; that with Selenium is somewhat different, more like wet mustard, but quite 
distinctive. The odor reaction is not interfered with by bacterial, yeast or other 
contamination, nor by any number or kinds of admixtures of organic and inor- 
ganic matter. Should the substances to be tested be sufficiently acid or alkaline 
in reaction to interfere with the development of the mold, it must first be suitably 
neutralized. 


The Chairman: You have heard the remarks by Dr. Schneider, and now 
what is your pleasure? 

Dr. Dohme: Did you try the percentage, Dr. Schneider? 

Dr. Schneider: Well, I tried the extreme limits; in fact, the test is so exact 
vou have limits. It does give a slight reaction in regard to plants which are 
supposed to contain traces of arsenic. The reaction is so slight I would not 
call it conclusive—one and one-thousandth—it gives off an odor lasting for sev- 
eral weeks. 

Dr. Dohme: As delicate as the Bettendorf Method then ? 

Dr. Schneider: Yes, I think so. 

The Chairman: In connection with the Report on the Quality of Medicinal 
Products, Professor Day has just informed me that Professor Rusby has left 
those specimens here, which are referred to in this Report. 

The Chairman: We will now proceed to the sub-division of Biologic Assay 
and Bacteriology, and I shall call upon Dr. Fred I. Lackenbach. 

Dr. Lackenbach: Touching the subjects of biological chemistry, and refer- 
ing first to our Chairman’s remarks regarding having four sub-divisions, and 
knowing that he thinks that perhaps four are too many, let me say that when the 
matter was first brought up, in naming these sub-divisions, it was difficult to deter- 
mine the best designation for the sub-division of which | am Chairman. Biologic 
assay usually refers to the assay of vegetable drugs. It does not popularly refer 
to the assay of what are termed biologic products. Now it would seem that the 
subject of biological chemistry has become of sufficient importance to warrant 
a sub-division devoted to that branch. If we could designate this sub-division 
“The Sub-division on Biological Chemistry,” it could embrace not only the sub- 
ject of “biologics”—the preparation and dispensing of serums and vaccines—but it 
could embrace also such subjects as sanitation and disinfection. Immunology 
also is a new science closely related to these subjects. It bears upon the phe- 
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nomena of natural and acquired immunity to infectious and contagious diseases. 
The up-to-date pharmacist should be conversant with these subjects. 

Now the Scientific Section partakes more or less of a technical atmosphere. 
The subject of chemistry, as bearing upon pharmaceutical and chemical labora- 
tory processes; the subjects of botany, pharmacognosy and biologic assay do not 
bring the pharmacist in very close touch with the practical problems of his voca- 
tion. While it does in a roundabout way have this end in view, what the phar- 
macist most needs is that which will render him more useful to the public and 
of greater service to the profession of medicine. Now I do not mean that the 
pharmacist must necessarily adopt a servile attitude toward the physician. When 
I speak of service to the physician, I mean service to the public through the phy- 
sician. The physician himself is but a servant, a high-class servant. Whenever 
matters come up which are sources of annoyance in dealing with the physician, 
I endeavor to bear this fact in mind. I was just discussing with Dr. Dohme the 
matter of relationship between the manufacturing pharmacist and the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical Association. Now if there is 
necessity for coOperation anywhere in matters pharmaceutical, it is for coopera- 
tion between the pharmacist and the physician; because the pharmacist has always 
been the helpmate of the physician. We must work out some scheme that will 
make the dispensing pharmacist of still greater value to the physician. If there 
is any means by which this may be brought about through the work of this Sec- 
tion, I am heartily in favor of such a movement. 

Now, my sub-division comes very close to great human necessities; that is, to 
the grave ills of humanity. The greatest progress in medicine during the past 
ten years has been in the fields of immunology and biological chemistry. The 
tendency of medicine today is toward prevention rather than cure. This hits 
the conventional pharmacist pretty hard. It enormously cuts down the demand 
for drugs. You will find in the case of typhoid fever, for example, that it may 
be practically eliminated through the use of the immunizing agent, typhoid vac- 
cine. It may be eliminated through the enforcement of proper sanitary regula- 
tions. 

You all know what the demand was upon the pharmacist when typhoid was 
prevalent; and how about diphtheria, gonorrhea, and the “blood purifiers” used 
in syphilis? And tuberculosis: we can easily remember when great quantities 
of medicines were used in the treatment of tuberculosis—preparations of creosote, 
guaiacol, cod liver oil and petroleum emulsions, and what not. The approved 
treatment of tuberculosis now is along hygienic and sanitary lines and prevention. 
We now deal with the problem of tuberculosis, and its prevention. These are 
but a few which come to mind. There are many other serious ailments which 
have passed out of the realm of therapeutics into the domain of sociology, immun- 
ology and preventive medicine. No humanitarian or broad-minded pharmacist 
would stem this tide if he could. Re-adaptation is his necessity and his first duty. 

Now, I am especially interested in two things: First, that the sub-division on 
biological chemistry include the subject of immunology and the subject of sani- 
tation as a means of bringing the Section into more intimate touch with the re- 
quirements of the pharmacist of today and the pharmacist of the future. The 
second thought is that we take up Dr. Dohme’s slogan, “Co6peration,” and start 
in where cooperation is most urgently needed, and that is between the pharma- 
cist and the physician. 

Now, the great problem of pharmacy today is to advance the profession of phar- 
macy. That is, perhaps, the main ideal of the A. Ph. A. 

The great problem of pharmacy today is to advance the profession of phar- 
macy. We either must advance the profession by improving the mental equip- 
ment of the pharmacist, or we must relieve him of all necessity along that line, 
and permit him to develop along strictly commercial lines. In the latter event he 
must be discouraged from making any pretensions to professional attainment. 
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What I am getting at is this: My wife and I were down town one evening. 
She wanted some soap powder. We wen’ ‘to a big chain drug store, and after 
purchasing what we wanted we were off 1 half a dozen other things, having 


no bearing upon our purchase. That was well enough. We went out of the 
store by a rear exit where we observed a ! refrigerator marked, “Biological 
Department.” That excited my interest. . ‘\1cked down, looked through the 
glass front, and saw a few scattered packzze. bacterial vaccines, and some other 


products which I won’t mention. I then iifted u the top where there was a chunk 
of ice, about the size of my fist, with three bottle. »f Mumm’s Extra Dry hugging 
it close. The man in the prescription departmen was beginning to eye us sus- 
piciously, so we withdrew. 


Now, that concern is distinctively ‘a drug store,” because of the advertis- 
ing value attached to it, they made a pretense of disti ‘ng biological products, 
because biological products are presumed to be high-c: y‘harmaceuticals. 

I recall reading a paper in the last number of the ) al of the American 


Pharmaceutical Association by a Mr. Nelson I believe, 1. ‘ich he advocated 
pharmacists taking up laboratory work as a means of adva ._ »g their profes- 
sional status. I read the paper very carefully and | found thai while his logic 
was good insofar as taking up the examination of,—we will say, inert materials, 
—to determine their purity, etc., but when it comes to dealing with clinical prob- 
lems, that was another proposition. The matter has been discussed before this 
Association before,—the proposition of the pharmacist doing clinical labora- 
tory work. Now, we have had some experience along this line. We have a de- 
partment in which we undertake all manner of clinical laboratory work. We 
tried out every class of help that suggested itself. We have tried out graduate 
pharmacists; we have tried out thoroughly experienced prescription men; we 
have tried out nurses,—some very capable ones,—who were graduates and who 
had taken up laboratory work. The last one we tried out was a young man 
who received special training under one of our laboratory staff, and was sup- 
posed to have developed into a very good laboratory worker. But he gave it 
up. Clinical laboratory work involves such responsibilities the very best trained 
man is none too good. 

We decided that the best person to do clinical laboratory work is one that has 
had special medical training. If the pharmacist is going to undertake clinical 
laboratory work, he must have a certain amount of special medical training; 
possibly a medical preparatory course. The two-year preparatory course that is 
given in our universities in California would perhaps be sufficient preparation. 
When it comes to determining a diagnosis of syphilis, where the happiness of 
a human being and those dependent upon him is at stake, the laboratory man 
assumes an enormous responsibility. 

We have such matters brought to our attention most every day. Really they 
are about the most pathetic things on earth. We will receive, for example, a 
specimen of sputum, and we may find no tubercle bacilli in that sample. If the 
patient learns of the findings, he, of course, will feel gratified. But perhaps 
the next specimen from the same case may be chuck full of tubercle bacilli. A 
laboratory man who is only a laboratory man will report no T. B. to be found. 
If he reports direct to the patient he will convey the impression to that patient 
that he has nothing to fear. It is not only the laboratory technic, it is the ability 
to tell the significance of the findings that makes the laboratory worker of real 
value. 

My paper to be read before this Section dwells upon that point, and I would 
say that it is only a fragmentary presentation of a great subject,—this subject 
of clinical diagnosis. Yet, with all the responsibility that I lay stress upon, I 
believe that the future of the pharmacist is along these very lines,—-to be able 
to assist the physician in his diagnosis. 

It is a very important subject. The physician endeavors to educate a nurse, 
perhaps, to handle that work for him, or he sends it to a commercial laboratory, 
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or he takes a medical student as assistant. but these are all makeshifts. The 
nurse as a laboratory worker is only occasionally a success. The medical stu- 
dent is working with a view to taking up the practice of medicine, and the com- 
mercial laboratory, as a rule, is not interested in the patient. The pharmacist, 
on the other hand, is usually a man of good judgment; has received special 
training along kindred lines; is a man of integrity, and broad sympathies, and 
a responsible person in the community. If the pharmacist can be educated 
to do that work for the physician, it will certainly elevate his professional 
status very materially. 

There were some other things I had in mind, but | am sure | have already 
imposed upon your indulgence too greatly. 

The Chairman: You have heard the address of Dr. Lackenbach, and it is 
now open for discussion. 

ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Hamner: It is very presumptuous on my part to address you, but I do claim that 
the pharmacist is better equipped by education from every point of view than the average 
practitioner of medicine. Practically all laboratory work deals to a large extent with re- 
agents, either chemical or biological. A practicing pharmacist, working at his profession 
constantly, must be familiar with these reagents, while a practicing physician doing such 
work rarely, is not, and for that reason I rather take exception to his assertion that a man 
should have medical training rather than pharmaceutical training in addition to biological 
work, 

Dr. Schneider: Would you be willing to say that the medical profession, as such, wel- 
comed the entry on the part of the pharmacist into laboratory work with a view to doing 
such work? 

Dr. Lackenbach: I think so. 

Dr. Schneider: I think the medical profession is inclined not to do so, but T may be mis- 
taken there. 

Mr. Hamner: In our line, in the Army, we depend very largely upon biological research 
in our laboratory work, upon our biologists in the Arniy, and I find from talking to the 
surgeons, that they are very glad and anxious to have men trained along that line of work, 
men to whom I can turn over that work to do. As I said before, in their general practice, 
physicians themselves do not do enough of such work to keep them perfectly familiar with 
the necessary detail of laboratory work. 

Dr. Zieg: I think pharmacists should consider that an important thing, and I quite agree 
with the last speaker, that from the standpoint of the actual doing of the work, that the 
pharmacist should have more desire to do it. But there is really another important step 
between the actual doing of the thing, the thing to be examined, and the interpretation of 
the result, which is quite important; that is, to see that the obtaining of the thing to be 
examined, the specimen to be obtained, the actual care of it up to the time it is to be 
manipulated, and then the actual care in regard to the avoidance of deterioration while it 
is being manipulated. These are things which the pharmacist, because he has more or less 
turned his face away from the subject, does not have a full appreciation of. 

I think because of the great necessity, and the coming greater necessity, both in actual 
therapeutic use and in actual sanitary and preventative medicine, that it is certainly one of 
the biggest fields that the pharmacist could step into if he acquires the proper ability, and 
also broadcasts that acquirement in such a way that those who depend upon him—that is, 
the medical profession—can rely upon his ability. So far I agree with both speakers. 

Dr. Val Schmidt: My observation has been that many physicians who have a large prac- 
tice, do that. I know a number who have a large practice in this city who employ a bac- 
teriologist, a man especially trained to do that kind of work. They have him make these 
examinations for the finding of tuberculosis,—for the examination of sputum in tuberculosis 
or diphtheria,—or any of those branches, and the physician himself does not do it. In the 
first place, he has not the time. T am speaking of those who have a large practice, and there 
are a great many here. They all have their men. And they have a special laboratory, a 
little laboratory set aside in their offices, and when the physician gets a case that needs 
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examination he hands it over to his man, and he generally has confidence in him and he 
acts upon it. Now we cannot expect, at least the public cannot expect a busy physician to 
make those examinations himself. He must have men to do that sort of work who are 
well trained and upon whom he can rely, and I believe that is being done, as a general rule. 


Dr. Dohme: Mr. Chairman, I would like to set forth the experience of physicians in our 
city in work of this kind. I believe it is a work growing in importance and extent. I speak 
of clinical diagnosis. I believe the medical profession has done by far too little heretofore 
and I believe they are beginning to realize the fact that they have not done enough of it, 
and in consequence they are doing a great deal more of it now than ever before. And in 
Baltimore, they are developing certain physicians who are making a specialty of this clinical 
diagnosis, by equipping themselves with laboratory apparatus and a laboratory which will 
enable them to practically answer all the requirements of a practicing physician or surgeon, 
in a most thorough and scientific way. But, as I say, these men who are developing in our 
city at any rate, are in all cases, or at least in the principal number of instances I know of, 
physicians who, instead of doing practical work—practicing medicine—are practically making 
a specialty of clinical diagnosis, and making a very good living at it. 

I know one intimate friend of mine who was the originator or beginner of that work, 
and he makes as much on his work as many of our leading surgeons do, as a source of 
income. With his equipment and his knowledge, as pointed out by the previous speaker, 
he is, in addition to being able to say what the sputum contains, or what that blood stain 
indicates, or this or that secretion contains, able to give the physician some practical idea 
of what he thinks are the conditions that produced it, or how he can remedy it. .And, if 
this is true, it looks to me as if the added medical attention might serve son.e added pur- 
pose, not merely finding out what is in that particular secretion, because, as che gentleman 
says, there are many of our physicians who have not the time and who perhaps haven’t the 
ability to go into the intricacies that such an examination would require in order to make 
a diagnosis and to form a correct conclusion. An expert with this training in clinical 
diagnosis could give such information to the physician as would probably be the means of 
indicating treatment or suggestive cause. I am only mentioning that as an experience. 

There is, however, one of our retail pharmacists,—by the way, he is here today, Mr. Hynson, 
—who is also developing a very large practice in that line and whose specialty is, more 
perhaps than other retail pharmacists, catering not only to the wants of the physicians, not 
only looking after their prescriptions, but also, so far as his equipment goes, of aiding them 
in this way, proffering such assistance to them, either at the home or at the office. 

And his firm is developing a line of clinical diagnosis which promises to be of quite some 
value to them. And as I recall it, the man in charge of that work is a pharmacist in this 
case, but I do not think from my own personal knowledge, it may not be very thorough,— 
that the results which you would obtain there, or the doctor would obtain there, would be 
as satisfactory to the doctor as the results he would obtain from the physician diagnostician. 

Dr. Lackenbach: 1 do not think I made notes of all the speakers in the discussion, but 
to take up Dr. Dohme first, I would say that the physician who specializes in laboratory 
work is usually the physician who has not been successful in building up a general practice 
or taking up any special field of endeavor, or he may have a liking for laboratory work. 
Now, it is hardly possible that he would have a liking for laboratory work, as such, because 
it is mostly drudgery, very hard work, and it is not profitable work unless he can get a 
great deal of it to do so that he can employ assistants to do the rough work and run through 
a number of tests at the same time, as in the case of the Wassermann tests. Another thing 
is that physicians are not always inclined to send their patients to these laboratories. They 
fear it might have undue influence on the patient in some way. 

Taking up the first speaker: The pharmacists in the Army and Navy are usually pretty 
well equipped to do clinical laboratory work. In fact, they are the only class of pharmacists 
who have had such training. I know of some men who have been trained in the Army who 
have established very prosperous commercial laboratories. 

Their time, as a rule, is not so valuable as the time of a medical man,—the man who has 
had a medical training,—they are able to do the work cheaper, and in that way are agressive 
competitors to the medical laboratory specialists. 
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Mr. Schmidt is perfectly right, that men who have large practices have clinical laboratory 
workers who do most of their work. Usually a group of medical men will have a clinical 
laboratory worker, but that is largely confined to a few groups of physicians. The ordinary 
run of medical men cannot afford such a luxury. 

A matter that Dr. Zieg brought up is of very great importance, that the medical men do 
not often understand how to gather the material for the laboratory worker. The material 
that comes into the clinical laboratory is an outrage many times. It shows the physician 
hasn’t the remotest conception of what is embraced in the laboratory test. Of course, if the 
pharmacist were to undertake that work, it is pre-supposed that the pharmacist would be in 
a position to instruct the physician along these lines. Was there any further point, Dr. Zieg? 

Dr. Zieg: Merely touching the point that the physicians are really willing to have the 
work done by the pharmacists. 

Dr. Lackenbach: That is a very important point, and that is where the shoe pinches. 
The physician doesn’t want the druggist to do his work. I wouldn’t want the average drug- 
gist to do my work. But the physician does want a high-class man to do his work, and 
he receives such a man with open arms. He does not want an incompetent druggist to 
determine whether or not his patient has syphilis, but he would receive a high-class man, 
and I do not mean necessarily that a man in order to be a high-class man, must have a 
number of college degrees. My idea about pharmaceutical education, I am sure, differs 
very materially from that of the college professor. Our President brought up that subject 
in his annual address. He commended a system of education permitting elective courses 
to be followed, not only in the university, but in the high school and grammar school as well. 
Now my idea is that the ordinary student, after he graduates from grammar school, should 
select the studies for which he has a natural bent. He should not be put through a set 
course of studies, with a view to putting him through the university. It is really pathetic, 
the young people we get from the high schools, and even the people we get out of the col- 
lege. They are helpless. They cannot do practical things. They have to live more or less 
in exile for two or three or four years until they find themselves—until they find what they 
are actually fitted for. I think this idea of putting a student through a regular course of 
study, graduating him from the grammar school, and then the high school, and then sending 
him to college is a false idea of education. It makes of the college graduate many times 
if he is weak, a snob, to use a slang expression. He is a conceited being, with a conceited 
notion that he is a superior being. Another thing, he uses the college as a means of ad- 
vancing himself; proclaiming that he is a college graduate, he endeavors to obtain a standing 
that he is not entitled to by virtue of his own abilities—his own actual worth. 

The pharmacy student can take up special studies—certain courses in the pharmaceutical 
college that he likes, as, for instance, pharmaceutical chemistry. He might take certain 
lecture courses and certain laboratory courses. Then he can take certain courses in the 
medical college that will render him capable. He does not necessarily have to work for the 
college degree. 


The Chairman: It is moved that Dr. Lackenbach’s address take the regular 
course of being referred to the Publication Committee. 

Dr. Dohme: Mr. Chairman, I would like to move in connection with that, 
or rather amend that motion, by suggesting that at our next meeting the topic 
of clinical diagnosis from the standpoint of the pharmacist be considered as 
one of the subjects to be discussed at the Scientific Section. 

The Chairman: You have heard the amendment by Dr. Dohme, that the 
topic of clinical diagnosis may be made the subject of a paper or papers at the 
next meeting of the Association. What is your pleasure? 

(It having been regularly moved and duly seconded, and the question having 
been called for, the motion was declared carried, and it was so ordered.) 

The Chairman: That covers the address of Dr. Lackenbach, and also his 
paper, which was read and referred. 








ee 
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We have a paper by Mr. H. A. B. Dunning, on “Remarks on Phenol-Sul- 
phone-Phthalein,” and one by Professor E. L. Newcomb* and Mr. R. A. Hall, 

1 “Comparative Physiological Activities of Digitalis Species.” 

Dr. J. A. Koch: We have a resolution from the committee appointed a 
short time ago :— 


“Resolved, That the Scientific Section of the A. Ph. A., request the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America to call a conference of repre- 
sentatives of universities and educational institutions of this country, and of our 
leading industries, for the purpose of developing some practical method of 
bringing about the cooperation of science and industry with a view to perfecting 
and advancing the industries of our country.” 

The Chairman: A motion is in order. 

(It was then regularly moved and duly seconded that the resolution be adopted ; 
motion carried. ) 


RESOLUTION PROVIDING FOR COOPERATION WITH THE INDUSTRIES. 

Wuereas, It is generally admitted that commercial progress in Germany in the past two 
decades has been the result of a hearty and complete co-operation between the scientific and 
industrial organizations of that country; and 

Whereas, All the financiers and business men will concede the application of the science 
of the university to the practice of the factory will produce similar results in this country; 
and 

Wuereas, It is our opinion that the next great stride in our commercial growth will be 
in the direction of applying our scientific training represented by the university to practical 
use in our industries; and 

Wuereas, The factory and the university have stood aloof from one another to the dis- 
advantage of both these many years; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Scientific Section of the American Pharmaceutical Association, that the 
United States Chamber of Commerce be requested to call a special meeting of representatives 
of the leading institutions of learning and of leading large manufacturing interests of the 
country, together with representatives of the leading banking interests of the country, for 
the purpose of considering ways and means of generating and fostering a spirit of closer 
coOperation between them than has heretofore existed or now exists 


Professor Edwin lL. Newcomb: The paper | have prepared is chiefly on re- 
sults, and I will not take the time of the members of the Section, to read all 
of the results, but simply name the methods which were employed and a few 
of the data concerning the drugs on which they were made. 

“Comparative Physiological Activities of Digitalis Species’* is the title. | 
wish to say that the work has been done jointly by Dr. R. A. Hall, of the Medical 
School of the University of Minnesota and myself. 

There were some thirty or forty animals used. Table “A’’ includes all the 
results, and Table “B” is a summary I have prepared. 

It might be said in connection with the work on guinea pigs, that the work 
was quite satisfactory, so far as the investigators were concerned ; that is, in only 
one case was there any great amount of discord. 

The Chairman: We have papers also by Mr. L. E. Sayre, C. W. Ballard, C. 
S. Chase, and others. It is twenty minutes past four, and it might be well, since 
the authors are not here, that we read some of the papers in abstract as men- 
tioned by Dr. Dohme before. 

Dr. Turner: I do not think it is necessary. It seems to me that inasmuch 
as some of these authors are not here—and the authors should be here to reply 





* The paper is to be presented later by the authors and was referred for publication 
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to questions and objections which might be raised—that we had better stick to 
our old motion to read them all by title, and I will make that motion. 

The Chairman: It was brought up by Dr. Dohme at the beginning of the 
meeting, and a motion was made and amended that the old custom be followed, 
if time permitted—that is, that the abstracts of the papers be read,—and it was 
accepted. I am willing to dispense with the abstracts, but to read all of them 
would take but twenty minutes or so. If our Secretary feels so inclined, they 
will be read. And it was so ordered, and the papers were read in abstract. 

The Chairman: I beg to say that I have three papers, one by Mr. Twining, 
one of the papers covering a well-known assay method and another a well-known 
diagnostic process, and also a paper on “Approved Methods of Biological 
Standardization of Drugs,’ by Dr. C. S. Chase. Also a paper on “Color 
Reactions,” by E. A. Ruddiman. I did not find it necessary to abstract it, 
as it is a short paper, and might be read in short, since it is against our 
rules to do otherwise. Dr. Ruddiman dwells on the fact that it is very 
difficult to distinguish one alkaloid from another, by the specific reactions, 
because the alkaloid might contain some kind of an impurity which 
makes the color reaction rather indistinct. He again points out that it 
is absolutely necessary that the various alkaloidal preparations should be prepared 
in a certain way. 

This is all, with the exception of three which have not been. abstracted. 
You are well acquainted with the diagnostic tests for kidney diseases, and if 
you so desire I shall be very glad to abstract the one by Mr. Dunning on 
Urease. 

You all know that Urease is an enzyme which has the property of converting 
urea into ammonium-carbonate. It also determines the urea in the urine. 1 
think we can refer this paper without abstracting it. 

Gentlemen this will wind up all the papers we have, so the session tomorrow 
will, consequently, be only a very short one. We will have to select officers 
tomorrow morning and install those that might be present. 

A motion to adjourn was carried. 


MINUTES OF THE THIRD SESSION OF THE SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 

The third session of the Scientific Section was held on Thursday, August 12th, 
at 9:30 A. M. Chairman Engelhardt presided. The first order of business was 
the election of officers, which resulted as follows: 

Chairman, Mr. W. L. Scoville. 

First Vice Chairman, Mr. L. A. Brown. 

Second Vice Chairman, Mr. Joseph L. Turner. 

Secretary, Mr. E. L. Newcomb. 

Upon motion, a vote of thanks was given the retiring Chairman. 

The Section then adjourned. 
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APPROVED METHODS OF PHYSIOLOGIC STANDARDIZATION OF 
DRUGS.* 


HistorRicAL SKETCH. 
CHARLES S. CHASE, M. D. 


The general subject of standardization of drugs, from the chemical stand- 
point, is too well known to this body of scientific men to require more than the 
mere statement. The author of this paper does so, chiefly for the purpose of 
correlating it with the subject of this paper. 

That there was once a need of standards, at the time of the beginning of the 
publication of the Pharmacopeeia, alinost a century ago, also goes without say- 
ing. To be historically exact, it may be stated that the Pharmacopeeia was born 
in 1817, and that Dr. Lyman Spaulding was its historical father. The narrative 
touching its infancy and early days and growth, as found in the early part of its 
introduction, must always prove very interesting reading to the members of your 
profession. 

The thought at the date mentioned, no doubt, was that polypharmacy had 
held sway long enough. Times even at that long-ago date had advanced suffi- 
ciently so as to exact more scientific and less slip-shod methods; more science 
and less empiricism. Once started, the work of improvement and perfection 
grew apace, each succeeding decennium adding its moiety of art and of science 
toward the attainment of a better and still better “book of standards.” 

At the outset the medical profession appears to have been much in evidence 
in its development and promu!gation. Later and even at the present day your 
profession has led the way with acceptance and profit. Both professions, how- 
ever, it is pleasant to remark, have shown during the last two decennial periods 
a better spirit toward each other, a spirit of “getting together” in this important 
work. As a result a composite work is clearly developing, made up of contribu- 
tions from every available source. 

In the foregoing brief historical sketch of the Pharmacopeeia it is interesting 
to note that not until the Revision of 1890, the seventh in order, did there appear 
specific direction as to establishment of “standards of purity.” So interesting 
and so important as well does this point seem to your essayist that he craves 
vour indulgence of a somewhat lengthy quotation from the introduction of the 
Revision mentioned. As touching this point it declared as follows, “It was 
recommended by the Convention that assay processes should be appended to the 
United States Pharmacopoeia, descriptive of the “energetic,” or “otherwise im- 
portant” drugs, and to such galenical preparations as the Committee of Revision 
of the Pharmacopeeia should deem wise, especial care being taken that assay 
processes for Opium and Cinchona should be attended with as little manipula- 
tive difficulty as possible; that the standards of purity of drugs should not be 
above the point of practicability, etc.” The deductions your essayist makes from 
these statements, which seem to him to be important, are two-fold, namely, first, 
that a beginning to set “standards of purity” should have been made at so recent 


*Presented at Scientific Section, A. Ph. A, San Francisco meeting. 
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a date; and, secondly, that a few years later (1900) the second step, “physio- 
logical standardization,” should have been suggested; ‘‘suggested” only, to be 
sure, without recommendation to make use of such process. It is with much 
satisfaction, however, may it be hoped we all agree, that the last Revisional Con- 
vention, that of 1910, created a large Committee with full power to act, touching 
this among other matters. At the date of preparing this paper your essayist 
understands the Revisional Committee will make processes of pharmacologic 
assaying optional with the pharmacist in the forthcoming revision. 
PRACTICABILITY OF PHARMACOLOGIC ASSAYING. 
That galenicals are more likely to be efficient when standardized by any ac- 
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cepted process is practically axiomatic. Indeed nearly all crude drugs of im- 
portance, whose active principles can be isolated and estimated without destruc- 
tion by chemical assaying, are required by the present Pharmacopoeia to be so 
treated. A few, however,’ notably those containing glucosides, which are of the 
greatest importance in practice, can not be so treated. Digitalis, strophanthus, 
squill, and almost all of the'so-called, “digitalis bodies,” are of this class. Ergot 
may likewise be included in: this classification, for it is also practically non-as- 
sayable by. chemical processes. Under former pharmacopeeial direction it was 
evidently assumed the crude drugs must have been, perforce pure, whatever that 
term may have meant, and “void of offense” (intentional at least). Under the 
“New Plan,” as it might well be called, the drug, with its galenical preparations, 
is to be challenged at every Step in its journey toward “certainty of actions,” as 
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shown by its assay. Could more be desired? Should less be accepted, where 
the issues are, life or death? 

Pharmacy, as an art has all along kept even pace with its sister arts; but, as a 
science has it or has it not lagged sadly behind? Who, though, can challenge 
its splendid modes of encapsulating disagreeable and nauseating drugs? Who 
does not welcome the ainpoule and the spiret as sure means of preventing deteri- 
oration of active principles? Who can fail to commend the skillful methods of 
preparing for use vaccines and sera, so skillful, indeed, as to make infection 
in their use almost impossible? Much more could be said, much more deserves 
to be said in praise of your profession along these lines. 

But to be more specific in this discussion is it asked, “how” and “to what 
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extent” may pharmacology be an aid to the pharmacist? Let the reply be, first, 
as to “how it may be.” It can be a help in almost. every way, and a hindrance 
in none. Does one question whether, for instance, digitalis, or any member’ of 
its group of drugs, or ergot also, if standardized phy siologically, the only way 
most of them can be standardized at all, the result in their use would not meet 
with instant approval? Surely those who prescribe and those who must use these 
drugs would do so. The uncertainty as to the strength of supposed active prin- 
ciples in these drugs, affecting so vital a process as circulation and its control, 
has been too long a reproach upon the professions of medicine and pharmacy. 
This reproach, fortunately, has been very largely. removed by the large and 
scientific manufacturing houses of our own and other, countries, to their great 
credit may it not be declared. 
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Secondly, “Is the process feasible or practicable?” it may be asked... This 
query might be considered as practically a corollary to the two immediately pre- 
ceding propositions. To whom, “feasible?” For whom “practicable?” To 
the pharmacist, wholesale and retail, in reply to the first. For the physician and 
his patient, in reply to the second inquiry. Is the “process” one to be easily 
learned by the former class? Can it be acquired by one long out of school and 
in business? Are “short courses’ possible in schools, if one desires to avail 
himself of such means of information? Has the subject been taught in schools 
of pharmacy, and, if so, with what degree of helpfulness? These and many 
other questions suggest themselves at once to the progressive mind, and deserve 
careful and thoughtful answer. The wholesale manufacturing houses already 
alluded to are daily answering some of these questions with great acceptance. 
An attempt will be made to answer them as applied to the retailer, especially 
those who manufacture their own galenicals from crude drugs, later. As to the 
“teachableness” of the subject to undergraduate students, or graduate students 
as well, the best reply is to submit a concrete case in which it has been done. 

The essayist as long ago as 1905 was impressed with the thought that the 
pharmacist more than the physician should be trained in pharmacology. He 
introduced it, therefore, in his course in materia medica in the College of Phar- 
macy of the University of Iowa. He provided, however, for an antecedent 
course in physiology, covering about the same ground as is suggested by the 
Pharmaceutical Syllabus. With this course as his foundation the student was 
led through a purely didactic course in materia medica, the action of drugs being 
strongly emphasized. lollowing this a purely laboratory course was given, 
illustrating by means of animal experimentation all the points made in the didactic 
course. Especial attention was directed to the glucoside-containing drugs. An 
opportunity was also made use of in illustrating toxicology, by means of pushing 
drugs beyond their therapeutic limit and requiring the application of suitable anti- 
dotes in each case. 

No more interested or enthusiastic classes were found than those whom the 
essayist was required to teach in the institution named. These consisted of stu- 
dents in the medical and dental colleges therein. The courses differed in the 
three colleges in no essential detail, only in the amount of work required. The 
“evidence from the field,” also during the years that have passed since the work 
began has been uniformly supportive and in justification of it. Many of our 
graduates have pronounced it helpful to them beyond their belief when taking 
it. Some of them, indeed, have equipped their laboratories quite elaborately with 
expensive apparatus with which to carry on this mode of assaying as well as the 
modes they have for so long a time been accustomed to. 


PRACTICABILITY FOR THE RETAIL PHARMACIST. 


Probably no statement made in the present paper will be more quickly chal- 
lenged by the retail pharmacist, especially by those who have had no opportunity 
to observe the practical working in a laboratory, than this particular division of 
the subject. Is it really possible for one not thus trained to undertake to 
familiarize himself with it? The essayist considers it easily possible. He be- 
lieves, further, that no class of pharmacists will more enjoy the actual laboratory 
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work than these. The processes are no more difficult and much less intricate 
than many of those laid down for chemical assaying. 

At the risk of being prolix I cannot refrain from presenting somewhat in 
detail at this point methods used by my own students in their laboratory work. 
Among many excellent processes for standardizing drugs the essayist selected 
that of F'amulener and Lyons, known among pharmacologists as the “One Hour 
Method.” It consists, briefly, first, in carefully selecting the frogs required by 
the method. They should average in weight from 20 to 30 grammes. They 
should be kept in a cool place, in ice during the summer months. When possi- 
ble they should be procured as fresh as may be, from near-by brooks, or from 
swampy fields. When needed for experimental purposes they should, first of 
all be pithed in the brain, thus rendering it insensible to pain, as well as immo- 
bilizing the animal; next exposing its heart by cutting away a small diamond- 
shaped portion of the skin over the same. Thus prepared, with the animal 
lying upon its back, a pin bent to resemble a fish-hook is passed through the apex 
of the heart and connected by means of a thread to the short arm of a straw 
lever. (The method of constructing this piece of apparatus, as well as a more 
elaborate and expensive one will be shown with this article.) Thus exposed 
and attached the test as to efficiency of drugs of the cardiant type is easily made. 
The drug to be tested, usually a fluidextract with its solvent driven off by heat 
over a water-bath and water in sufficient quantity added to bring it up to its 
original volume, is allowed to drop continuously upon the exposed heart until 
its pulsations are observed to cease. The dose which accomplishes this is known 
as the L. I. D. (Least Fatal Dose). It is customary to prepare several frogs 
of about the same strength and weight, and as many doses of the tested drug. 
Thus a frog and its dose of the drug will be found in which the pulsations will 
cease in cractly one hour. This dose should be considered the L. F. D. sought 
and should be carefully noted. Corroborative tests should be made and aver- 
ages struck, as in volumetric chemical analyses. Irom the findings thus ob- 
tained the lose suitable for the human patient is easily computed. 

A second illustration of testing a drug physiologically is found in ergot. This 
drug is known to possess, if potent, strong vaso-constrictor action. So power- 
ful is this action that an animal like a cockerel is usually selected for testing pur- 
poses. The white leghorn is best, because of its prominent comb and wattles, 
both of which are highly vascular. The preparation of the drug usually selected 
is its fluidextract, and the mode of its application is by hypodermatic injection 
into the muscles of the breast. If the drug is potent a very marked discolora- 
tion will appear within an hour or so, shading from a simple bluish to a bluish- 
black color. The duration of the discoloration will depend, usually, upon the 
strength of the specimen tested. The normal color will return ordinarily in a 
short time, and the animal can be used again. This method is the one used and 
recommended by the Bureau of Public Health at Washington, D. C., and is 
submitted, therefore, as the one to be preferred in practical testing for this par- 
ticular drug. 

It will be observed in Fig. 1 that the apparatus may be very simple and inex- 
pensive. In Fig II it is more complicated and expensive. 


CoLLEGE PHARMACY, UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 
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COLOR STANDARDS AND CUDBEAR.* 
H. V. ARNY AND C. H. RING. 

In 1908 the Committee of Revision of the National Formulary appointed a 
sub-committee of which one of the writers was chairman, to devise a means of 
standardization of the color of tincture of cudbear and tincture of caramel made 
by the methods proposed for the next issue of the Formulary. The difficulties 
of establishing such standards were explained in detail in a paper that appeared 
in the American Druggist (60-1912-35); the finding of standard color fluids 
was announced at the Eighth International Congress of Applied Chemistry 
(Jour. A. Ph. A., 2-1913-76), while the elaboration of the work to practical 
completion is the subject of a paper appearing in the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute for August, 1915. At this time we will merely demonstrate the stand- 
ard fluids and will announce that the most difficult problem of all, the matching 
of cudbear tinctures, has been accomplished. 

The result of the work first outlined was the devising of three sets of standard 
colored fluids, which we have designated as the “Co-Fe-Cu” the ‘“Co-Cro-Cu” 
and the “Cro-Manganate” blends. 

The “Co-Fe-Cu” tints have as their basis: Red Acidulated Half-Normal Cobalt 
Solution containing 59.49 gm. of cobalt chloride, CoCl,6H,O to the liter, the 
solvent being one percent hydrochloric acid; Yellow Acidulated Half-Normal 
Ferric Solution, containing 45.05 gm. of ferric chloride, FeCl,6H,O to the liter, 
the solvent being one percent hydrochloric acid; Blue Acidulated Half-Normal 
Copper Solution, containing 62.43 gm. copper sulphate, CuSO,5H,O to the 
liter, the solvent being one percent hydrochloric acid. 

The “Co-Cro-Cu” tints are prepared from ammoniacal solutions of the three 
elements mentioned, the solvent in each case being 2.8 percent ammonia water. 
These consist of Red Ammoniacal Fiftieth-Normal Cobalt Solution, containing 
2.7 gm. of roseo-cobaltic chloride, CoCl,i5NH,H,O to the liter; Yellow Am- 
moniacal Fiftieth-Normal Chromium Solution, containing 0.420 gm. of am- 
monium dichromate, (NH,),Cr.O, to the liter; and Blue Ammoniacal Fiftieth- 
Normal Copper Solution containing the equivalent of 2.49 gm. copper sulphate 
to the liter. 

Details concerning the preparation of these “Co-Cro-Cu” fluids and their 
blends will be found in the Journal of the Franklin Institute for August, 1915. 

The blending of the acidulated fluids to make the “Co-Fe-Cu” tints, and of the 
ammoniacal fluids to make the “Co-Cro-Cu” hues can, of course, be performed 
in any proportion that fancy suggests. The 91 samples of each series exhibited 
include the possible blends produced in making 12 cc. of finished fluid when the 
ingredients are mixed in even (non-fractional) cubic centimeter quantities. The 
nomenclature devised is of the simplest kind. Thus the original red fluid 
is “R. Y. B. 12-0-0” the original yellow is “R. Y. B. 0-12-0” and the original 
blue is “R. Y. B. 0-0-12."". The sample designated as “R. Y. B. 6-6-0” will of 





* Presented in Scientific Section A. Ph. A., San Francisco meeting. 
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course be an orange hue, that called “R. Y. B. 0-6-6” will be green, while “R. Y. 
b. 6-0-6” has a purplish hue. 

That the intensity of color of each of the three basic fluids is about the same 
as shown by the fact that “R. Y. B. 4-4-4” closely approached, both in the “Co- 
Fe-Cu” and in the “Co-Cro-Cu” series, the “neutral gray” which is the nearest 
that blended reds, yellows and blues can approach to pure white in solids or 
transparent colorlessness in fluids. 

As to the permanency of these fluids: the original acidulated cobalt, iron and 
copper solutions and their blends neither fade nor precipitate to a perceptible 
degree until at least two years old: the ammoniacal cobalt and chromium solu- 
tions have now been under observation for over a year without any fading being 
detected. The ammoniacal copper on the other hand precipitates and conse- 
quently undergoes color change after a few weeks, but our experiments so far 
show that the blends keep satisfactorily when sealed in ampuls. Moreover the 
ammoniacal copper solution is in practice prepared extemporaneously by diluting 
the permanent half-normal acidulated copper solution to fiftieth-normal strength 
by addition of ammonia water and water, hence the preparation of the “Co-Cro- 
Cu” blends is merely a matter of mixing solutions that can be kept in stock for 
months without deterioration. 

Having prepared a line of color fluids, the next move was their application 
as standards. As announced in the paper read before the Eighth International 
Congress of Applied Chemistry it was found that a standard Caramel solution 
prepared by heating 1 gramme of sugar to 180° C and then diluting with water 
to 500 cc. matched the “Co-Fe-Cu” blend, R. Y. B. 4-7-1. During the past year, 
we have found that in a properly conducted Nessler Test, an ammonia dilution 
representing a nitrogen content of 1 to 500,000 matched the “Co-Fe-Cu” blend 
3-9-0, when this half-normal mixture was diluted to “50%” of its original 
strength by addition of an equal volume of water: that the color of the Phenol- 
Sulphonic Acid Test for Nitrates when the nitrogen content was 1 in 500,000 
was matched by ‘“Co-Fe-Cu” blend 0-12-0 when this was diluted to “66%” 
strength: that the Molybdate Assay for Phosphoric Acid, 1 in 20,000 gave a 
yellow color exactly matched by “Co-Cro-Cu,” 0-12-0 diluted to “15%” strength: 
that Folin’s Vanillin Test when the vanillin content was 1 in 100,000 gave a 
color matched by “Co-Cro-Cu” blend 3-3-10: that Riegler’s Uric Acid Test of a 
uric acid content of 1 in 40,000 had the same tint as “Co-Cro-Cu” blend 2-2-8: 
and that a salicylic acid dilution of 1 in 50,000 when treated with the proper 
amount of ferric chloride solution produced a color exactly matching ‘“Co-Cro- 
Cu” blend 7-1-5, that had been diluted to 65% strength. 

In carrying out these colorimetric tests, exactitude of manipulation is essential 
and the procedure to be followed will be found in detail in a paper which will 
be published in the near future. 

As mentioned above, the two sets of colored fluids ‘‘Co-Fe-Cu” and ‘‘Co-Cro- 
Cu” fail when it comes to certain shades of red. Thus the color produced in the 
Naphthylamine-Sulphanilic Acid Test for Nitrites‘had no match in the pink 
fluids of the two sets of standard blends. This led to the study of other possible 
standard fluids that would supply the hues not attained by the two sets of blends 
just mentioned and these were found in two solutions kept in every well equippéd 
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analytical laboratory, the volumetric solutions of potassium dichio.c.e and 
potassium permanganate. 

An investigation of these fluids showed that a one-thousandth- | per- 
manganate volumetric solution containing 0.0313 grammes of KMn@, to the 
liter has about the same intensity of color as a one-hundredth-normal dichromate 
solution containing 0.487 grammes of K.Cr.O,; to the liter and blends of these 
two fluids we have designated as the “Cro-Manganate” tints. As micht be ex- 
pected these blends are extremely unstable and must be used for matching within 
one or two hours after mixing. 

Comparing blends of these with the nitrite test mentioned above, we found 
that the hue produced by a nitrite dilution representing 1 part of nitrogen in 10 
million was matched by the standard “Cro-Manganate” blend, 15-1, diluted 
to 55%. 

There still remained unsolved, a part of the original quest, which had started 
this line of color investigation: a search for standardized matches for caramel 
and for cudbear. The match for caramel is given above: but the curious reddish 
blue tint of cudbear had no match in the “Co-Fe-Cu” or the “Co-Cro-Cu” or 
even in the “Cro-Manganate” blends. The match hus however been found and 
we take pleasure in reporting the news to the Association by whom the color 
standard work was entrusted to us. 

The first step in the work of matching cudbear is to produce a standard cud- 
bear solution of known strength representing a constant color value with any 
other cudbear solution of the same strength. The difficulty of this task lies in 
the fact that the official methods of preparing cudbear extracts and tinctures are 
extremely unsatisfactory, in that they do not produce anything like constant color 
results. 

The only methods of preparation by which we were able to secure satisfactory 
results in constant color values, were the ones explained in detail by one of us in 
the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association for 1913, page 47. 
These are the Alcohol-Chloroform-Acetone and the Chloroform-Acetone extracts, 
both of which produce color values, when made into tinctures and diluted in 
exactly the same manner and quantity, which are fairly uniform in tinctorial 
power. 

We had on hand some extract of cudbear, made by this method over two years 
ago.’ To 0.2 grammes of this was added 0.4 cubic centimeters of 10% ammonia 
water. Alcohol was then added to make a total volume of 200 cc. This tine- 
ture represented | part of the extract in 1000. Part of this was then di‘uted 
with water to a volume in which cudbear extract content was 1 part in 50,000. 
The result was a perfectly clear reddish violet liquid. 


The Lovibond reading of this in a half-inch cell was as follows: 


Red Yellow Blue 
5.0+-4.0+-0.4 —2.2 +2.0 


We also prepared a dilution of cudbear representing 1 part in 50,000 from an 
oid tincture prepared over two years ago from the alcohol-chloroform-acetone 
extract mentioned above. This liquid had been in a cork stoppered bottle during 
all that time: and while the dilution of this was not the same shade as the dilu- 
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tion of the freshly prepared tincture, still the liquid was perfectly clear. We 
made a Lovibond reading of it as fol'ows: 
Red Yellow Blue 
5.0+-1.8 —0,7 1.0+-0.2 

We now added one drop of 10% ammonia to this dilution and the color im- 
mediately changed to the standard reddish violet tint which was produced in the 
dilution from the fresh tincture. Note the difference in the Lovibond reading 
which we now give: 

Red Yellow Blue 
5.0+-4.0+-1.5 —2.5 +1.6 

It will be seen that the total net color value after adding the ammonia closely 
approximates that of the fresh dilution of the same strength. It is not surprising 
that the color of this old tincture faded slightly during its two years standing in 
a cork stoppered bottle: but it was very gratifying to see that the original color 
returned on the addition of a small quantity of ammonia. 

A standard color match was found for several of these cudbear samples: but 
we considered it advisable at this time to match only the dilution of what 
we consider our best cudbear tincture, where the cudbear content was 1 part 
of extract in 50,000. 

We found that no blend could be obtained from either the “Co-Fe-Cu” or the 
“Co-Cro-Cu” lines of colored fluids that would properly match the cudbear hue. 
Even the permanganate-dichromate combination was of no avail in this case: 
but we found that by blending the potassium permanganate solution with our 
copper solution, we could get the desired result. 

We finally found a practically perfect match by blending 10 volumes of N/400 
potassium permanganate with 4 volumes of the half-normal acidulated copper 
sulphate solution. We found the Lovibond reading of this blend was as follows: 
N/400 Mn N/2 Cu Red Yellow Blue 

10 4 5.0+-4.0 —19 0.7+-0.2 

We will give Lovibond readings of a few of the other blends which were 
examined, from which we selected the best match for the cudbear tint. 

Lovibond readings all in ™% inch cells. 


N/400 Mn N/2 Cu Red Yellow Blue 
10 3 5.0+-4.0 —138 +0.7 
10 4 5.0+-4.0 —1.9 0.7+-0.2 
10 5 5.0+-3.0+-0.2 —22 1.0 
10 6 5.0+-3.0 —2.0 1.3 

N/300 Mn N/2Cu 
10 2 5.0+-4.0+-3.0+-2.0+-0.2 — 3.5 none 
10 3 5.0+4+-4.0+-2.0-+-0.7 —3.1 +0.4 
10 4 5.0+4.0+-1.6 — 2,5 0.7+-0.1 


It must be borne in mind that while the “Co-Fe-Cu” tints are practically 
permanent and that the “Co-Cro-Cu” tints are stable for several weeks, those 
blends containing permanganate must be used within a half-hour after mixing. 

Before leaving the subject of cudbear, we wish to again emphasize that the 
matching of this or any other color with our standard colored fluids is now 
merely a matter of routine work. We hope that others will become sufficiently 
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interested to check up our work, in order that uniformity in the color of phar- 
maceuticals ultimately obtain. We further predict that it will be only the matter 
of a few years before color standardization by methods similar to those we have 
devised will be given pharmacopeeial recognition. 


Co_umBiA UNIversity CoLLeGe oF PHarMacy, July, 1915. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSIONS. 

Dr. Schneider: I want to ask Dr. Arny several questions. Does the thickness of the con- 
tainer have to be considered? What would you suggest as determining a recognizable differ- 
ence in tint? 

Dr. Arny: I might say, Mr. Chairman, it would facilitate matters if our friends will ask 
questions and I will answer them to the best of my ability when they have finished. I am 
also sorry that I have not a few copies of the Institute paper with me. The details will be 
found in that. 

Dr. Turner: In preparing these colors by means of a colorimeter, is it necessary to come 
to an absolute match of colors, or will a slight difference of tint affect it enough to change 
the effect of the color? 

Mr. J. U. Lloyd: This question of standard colors confronts us in whatever line of 
experimental demonstration we may engage. It confronts the botanist and especially the 
bacteriologist; it confronts the entomologist; it confronts all who attempt to make a 
description of a substance and describe the color so a person understandingly can get that 
color. Now, we know that the vegetable colors are, some of them, very permanent. I know 
that when I went to the Orient to study, that one of the subjects committed to me by the 
Department of Agriculture was to study the color used in Persia and Turkey in the making 
of the dyes used in coloring those carpets in the olden times. And I found there carpet 
that was unquestionably hundreds of years of age, back of Smyrna, carpets that were taken 
from the floors where they had been for hundreds of years unquestionably, with the colors 
as bright almost as the day they were made, and vegetable unquestionably. These people 
were so exceedingly careful concerning the origin of the dyes that they make, which seem to 
be empirical. Unfortunately the aniline dyes have crept into that country so now it seems 
the natural dyes of the olden times will be swept out. These vegetable dyes give the mellow 
shades of the Oriental carpet. These vegetable dyes I consider to be as permanent as any 
of the dyes we can make on the inorganic side. My brother who is a mycologist, has studied 
and devoted much of his time in the attempt to arrive at a method of making standard 
descriptions of the different colors in his line. You know how they are described, how weak 
some of the descriptions are, and the impossibility of setting them down in black and white. 
The lithograph man has been appealed to; the painter has been appealed to. It is almost 
impossible to get the standard shade. Now, there is one red I would like to ask Dr. Arny 
to think of. It is a vegetable red in the line of a standard acid color. That is the shade 
produced when sanguinarine is dissolved in sulphuric acid. I believe you have a red there 
you will find to be pretty nearly perfect, and that you can make almost any shade you desire 
by using the exact amount of sanguinarine dissolved in the exact amount of acid water. It 
is a very clear cut red, and red is a color that you have trouble with in using cudbear. I 
would like to have you try sanguinarine. 

A Member: The average pharmacist is interested in making mixtures, so that in filling 
prescriptions the patient will not notice any difference in the color. I have found that the 
darker the color, even if it does not match the former one, the patient will not notice the 
difference. If the color is lighter, the least difference makes quite an impression on the 
patient. 

Dr. Arny: I will answer the questions. As far as Dr. Schneider is concerned, he speaks 
of the thickness of the container. Of course, in matching the colors there are several ways 
it can be done. It can be done with the colorimeter. In my own work I have found that 
I have had satisfactory results by the use of Blake bottles. I started in on the work not 
to reach scientific exactness, but from the standpoint of matching colors in everyday phar- 
macy. We use the Blake bottle, holding about an ounce. I might say in our most exact 
work we use two Lovibond cells, each of which is uniform in thickness. 
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On the subject of color, it is true that the darker the color is the less we can discern 
differences in shade in it. That is the reason why in delicate work we always use a half- 
normal solution, because we see distinctions more clearly in these than in stronger solutions. 

Another point is the fact which may be in the mind of some of you, although you have 
not asked the question: “How do you know the uniformity of these colors?” All the work 
we have done in our laboratory during the past eight years has been handled as “unknowns.” 
We take these Blake bottles and number them and put the solutions in, and I myself keep 
the record of them. Then I take a student and ask him to put them in the proper sequence, 
first the darkest and then the lighter. It is strange how close they can get to it. That 
opens the question which Dr. Schneider has asked about, the question of how far I can 
discern distinction on colors, and I am glad that question is asked. 

I wish at this time to sound a warning (for it is needed) on the idea of doing quantitative 
analysis by colorimetric schemes. We recommend colorimetric tests only when the quantity 
of material to be tested is too small to assay gravimetrically or volumetrically. The sharp- 
est discernable difference in color work is five per cent. We have one solution representing 
1 part in 100; another 1 in 110 and another 1 in 90. Dozens of people coming in will put 
them in the proper sequence. If you have solutions 1 in 90, 1 in 95 and 1 in 100, it takes a 
fairly good eye to make the distinction, the eye of someone who has studied the subject. If 
you make then 1 in 92, 1 in 93, 1 in 94 and 1 in 95, nobody can tell. So the limitations of the 
colorimetric test is say 5 percent which is not, of course, exact scientific work. 

The next was the question Dr. Turner asked. I don’t know that I have that question 
exactly. 

Dr. Turner: Whether it is necessary to match the color absolutely. 

Dr. Arny: I will answer by saying that if we have two colored solutions, one consisting 
of 50 cc. of the cobalt solution, 4 cc. of the iron and 9 cc. of copper and the second made 
from 50 cc. of cobalt solution, 5 cc. of iron and 8 cc. of copper, the difference in the tints 
of these two fluids is easily discernable. 

As far as Professor Lloyd’s statements are concerned, I want to confirm all he says about 
the uselessness of lithograph work on color standardization. The first thing we did was to 
find out from the leading lithographers all we could about the subject and they told us 
that there is considerable difference between the fiftieth and the hundredth impression from 
the same plate. Therefore with the same ink they cannot guarantee the uniform coloring 
of successive impressions. 





NOTES ON THE HISTOLOGY OF AN AMERICAN CANNABIS.* 
C. W. BALLARD, A. M., PHAR. D. 


There is a difference of opinion relative to the therapeutic 
value of foreign and native Cannabis; in this article their his- 
tological characters are compared. 


A number of factors are responsible for the revival of interest in American 
Cannabis sativa. The foreign drug is apparently becoming less plentiful and is 
consequently increasing in price. Recent legislation has forced some manufac- 
turers to use this drug in place of opium in their remedies. Last but most im- 
portant is the accumulated data as to the therapeutic value of the native drug as 
compared with the foreign and although there is yet a lack of complete agree- 
ment among authorities, the weight of experimental evidence seems to indicate 
that preparations of American grown cannabis are almost, if not fully, as active 
therapeutically as those prepared from the foreign drug. 


—_——_—_ 


*Presented at Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., San Francisco meeting. 
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BOTANICAL CHARACTERS OF THE ENTIRE PLANT. 

The sample upon which the following descriptive notes are based was received 
direct from a collector of crude drug materials. The entire herb with both 
pistillate and staminate flowers was gathered, so that positive identification and 
comparison with published botanical descriptions was possible. The foreign 
hemp being usually shipped in the form of agglutinated tops is not easily com- 
pared with descriptions appearing in botanical systems of classification. This 
sample of native hemp was compared with material furnished by the Bureau of 
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Fic. 2—Transverse Section Leaf of Foreign Cannabis. 

U—Upper epidermis with trichomes. 

P—Palisade tissue with chlorophyll granules. 

M—Mesophyll with rosette crystals. 

L—Lower epidermis with stoma and trichomes containing cystoliths. 
Fic. 3—Transverse Section Leaf of American Cannabis. 

U—Upper epidermis with trichomes. 

P—Palisade tissue with chlorophyll granules. 

M—Mesophyll with rosette crystals. 

L—Lower epidermis with stoma and trichomes containing cystoliths. 


Fic. 4—Transverse Section Inflorescense Stem Foreign Cannabis. 
T—Epidermis with short trichomes. 
C—Collenchymatic layer. 
FV—Fibrovascular region. 
P—Pith. 
Fic. 5—Transverse Section Petiole of American Cannabis. 
T—Epidermis with short trichomes. 
C—Collenchymatic layer. 
FV—Fibrovascular region. 
P—Pith. 
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Plant Industry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, also with mounted speci- 
mens collected in Missouri and Monroe Co., Virginia. The latter specimens were 
from the Canby Herbarium of the New York College of Pharmacy. All of the 
above mentioned native specimens correspond with the following description 
published by Small in “Flora of the South Eastern United States.” 


“A coarse erect pubescent herb, annual. Leaves alternate or opposite, blades 
digitately divided into 5 linear or linear-lanceolate, serrate, acuminate segments, 
4 to 15 cm. long. Petioles 2 to 8 cm. in length, stipules free and persistent. 
Staminate flowers in panicled racemes, the panicles being about as long as the 
subtending leaves. Calyx 4 to 5 mm. broad, consisting of 5 imbricated sepals, 
oblong or oval, pubescent and obtuse; corolla wanting. Stamens about as long 
as the sepals, 5 in number. Pistiliate flowers in spikes found in the axils of the 
leafy bracts, having an entire perianth of calyx only, subtending a sessile one- 
celled ovary. Achenes oval-lenticular + to 5 mm. long, variegated, enclosed in 
the persistent perianth. Embryo curved.” 

COMPARISON OF THE TOPS OF FOREIGN AND NATIVE CANNABIS. 

The tops of foreign cannabis are minutely described by the Pharmacopeeia 
and the essential points of this description are here given. 

“Dark green or brownish in color, densely branched panicles, the branches of 
which are compressed and agglutinated by resin into terete or flat masses; 
clothed with numerous sheathing bracts each containing two small mature but 
unfertilized pistillate flowers. In the powder few or no pollen grains or stone 
cells should be present.” 

The tops of Cannabis sativa native, as represented by my sample, present con- 
siderable variation in appearance from those of foreign drug and these differ- 
ences are not only due to methods employed in preparing the latter drug for 
market but also to the habit of the native drug plant. We must bear in mind 
that the native drug is obtained from an uncultivated herb; the plant yielding the 
foreign has undoubtedly been somewhat modified by vears of careful cultivation, 
also the tops of the latter are kneaded or worked into masses, while the native 
drug does not undergo such preparation. The tops and flowers of the native drug 
are colored a light green instead of the usual brown tint of the foreign. 

HISTOLOGICAL CHARACTERS OF FOREIGN AND NATIVE CANNABIS. 

For purposes of contrast we may briefly review the histological characters of 
foreign cannabis, the only variety admissible under present standards. The 
cellular elements and contents present are: 

1. Many curved unicellular trichomes often containing cystoliths of calcium 
carbonate in the enlarged basal portion of the cavity, margin of the trichome 
smooth or nearly so, trichomes of two varieties, one of which is short but very 
broad, derived from the stem and upper leaf epidermis; the other being longer 
and narrower found on the lower leaf epidermis. 

2. Glandular trichomes having a short many-celled petiole. 

3. Epidermal tissue of polygonal or wavy cells, the lower epidermis having 
stoma. 

4. Parenchyma or mesophyll containing resin masses, chlorophyll granules 
and numerous rosette crystals. 

5. Small amounts of fibrovascular tissue consisting of thin walled fibers and 
spiral vessels. 


The Cannabis americana of the Fifth Revision of the Pharmacopeeia con- 
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sists of flowering tops, and no designation of pistillate or staminate flowers 
appears. I[¢ven in that edition of the Pharmacopeeia the pistillate tops only of 
foreign hemp are designated as official. As the sample described was in the 
form of the entire herb, we may for convenience divide the cellular elements 
into those derived from the leafy stems and those from the tops. 

Stem Elements.—The smaller stems of native cannabis are five to six angled 
with distinct furrows on the flat sides. The larger stems and those immediately 
adjacent to the root are circular in outline. In general they are not as stout as 
the stems of the foreign drug. The upper portions of both have a distinctly 
hispid surface and it is disagreeable to draw the finger over them, but the native 
is by far the rougher. The petioles of the leaves have a deep furrow on the 
upper surface. As stems make up a large portion of the sample submitted, we 
naturally find large amounts of fibrovascular tissue in the form of long thin- 
walled fibers with spiral and reticulate vessels. On transverse section the stems 
of the native drug are found to consist of epidermis armed with numerous short, 
very rough and stout trichomes; below this is a well defined collenchymatic layer 
which completely surrounds the fibrovascular elements. In the center is a small 
pith region the cells of which contain numerous crystals of the rosette type. 
Transverse sections of the stems of foreign drug exhibit the same elements as 
the native but there is less collenchyma, fewer and smoother trichomes on the 
epidermis and a larger pith. The foreign drug has a much greater amount of 
resin in the form of irregular masses occurring in the parenchyma cells. 

The tissue elements of the leaves were very prominent in the powder prepared 
from the sample under consideration. Such an increase in the amount of leaf 
tissue might explain the increased number of protective trichomes present in the 
sample. Transverse sections of the leaf of the native drug show that it has the 
greater number of protective trichomes on the lower surface, is a thicker leaf and 
contains less resin than the foreign. The number of glandular trichomes is about 
equal in the two powders. The chlorophyll granules of the native drug are large 
and bright green. 

Tops of Native Cannabis.—The histological differences in powders prepared 
solely from the tops of foreign cannabis and from those of the sample submitted 
were fully as striking as the differences in appearance of the drugs in the whole 
condition. \ The most apparent feature of the powdered American tops is the 
abundance of pollen. In a powder of foreign cannabis any abundance of pollen 
would indicate careless cultivation or gathering and would cause the rejection 
of the sample on the ground that official drug is defined as consisting of pistillate 
tops only. Unicellular trichomes of both short and long varieties are found in 
greater number in the native sample. This difference might be expected when 
one considers that the native drug is not gathered from cultivated plants as we 
have other instances where care and cultivation seem to lessen the necessity for 
protection afforded by trichomes. There are several minor differences in the 
trichomes of stem and leaf in the two drugs. The trichomes of the tops and 
more especially the stems of native drug are apt to be more papillate or rough 
surfaced. In some cases this roughening is so marked as to give the hair a sur- 
face appearance similar to that of senna. The cavities of the trichomes of native 
hemp are smaller than those of the foreign and the cystoliths in the basal portion 
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are not as numerous. Some of the trichomes of the native drug are but rudi- 
mentary appearing as mere papillae. 
SUM MARY 





American Sample Foreign Sample 
Pollen \.arge quantity very scarce 
Trichomes 

number—great great 

surface—very rough less roughened 

size—large and small in equal quan- more large than small 
tity 

cavity—small at base large at base 

papillae—on leaf surfaces and stem few 

epidermis 
Leaf tissue great amount moderate quantities 
Mesophyll _ bright green brownish green 
Fibrovascular tissue large in amount small in amount 


We must realize that the fragmentary notes here presented are open to review 
and enlargement. A complete treatment of the subject of Cannabis sativa would 
require investigation of the slight differences in botanical and histological struc- 
ture not only of a few samples of the two drugs but of many specimens from as 
wide a range of territory as possible. If the materials for such a study were 
available we would undoubtedly find many minor differences resulting from 
climatic conditions. 

CotuMBIA UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 





THE CULTIVATION OF MEDICINAL PLANTS WITH OBSERVA- 
TION CONCERNING CANNABIS.* 


L. E. SAYRE. 


The Author dwells upon the importance of cultivation of 
medicinal plants in the United States. He has recently trav- 
eled in the South and refers to the advantages of Georgia’s 
climate and soil for medicinal plant cultivation and the advan- 
tageous location of experiment stations of that State. The 
Author refers to some experimental work at Glenolden and 
states that despite contrary statements, Cannabis is an im- 
portant and reliable drug. 


One of the first experiments in the cultivation of medicinal plants in the United 
States on which the author was in position to make some personal observations 
was about the year 1887 when a friend of his (Mr. C. B. Allaire) had received 
through Dr. E. R. Squibb some genuine Trieste seed of the official fruit, colo- 
eynth. Mr. Allaire kindly asked the writer’s co-operation in the experimental 
research—he to cultivate the plant (near Albuquerque), and the writer to make 
an analysis of the fruit product when it had matured. To the writer’s surprise 
a barrel of this fruit was received which was nearly as large as a small water 
melon. This enormous size, it was found, was due to hybridization. Mr. Allaire 
had not taken the proper precaution to isolate the colocynth patch. It had been 


*Read before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A., San Francisco meeting. 
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located too closely to a garden plat of water melons. On analysis, the fruit 


proved to be less bitter than the official fruit; proportionately diluted. 

Since this time the writer has taken much interest in the cultivation of medi- 
cinal plants and while he has not done much in an agricultural way he has 
watched with intense concern the experimental work in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry in Washington and the individual efforts of others. Professor Schneider 
of San Francisco has reported his work in cultivating belladonna on an exten- 
sive scale. We have examined the leaves and roots of the plants from his 
field and found them remarkably rich in alkaloidal content. Our own native 
stramonium, without special cultivation, has been repeatedly examined and _ re- 
ported upon by us as furnishing the official alkaloidal requirement. It is needless 
to give further detail to show that the writer’s interest is more than academic. 

During the past summer the writer has had a splendid opportunity of making 
certain observations in connection with this subject which through the persua- 
sion of a committee of this Section of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
he has been induced to record in its proceedings, or in other words, to present a 
paper upon it. 

It has been repeatedly stated, by various writers in our pharmaceutical jour- 
nals, that now is the opportune time for a special effort to be made in this 
country to make itself, as far as possible, independent of foreign supply and to 
encourage home production of plants. producing remedial agents. 

During the past summer it has been the writer’s privilege to study a section 
of the South which seems to him especially favorable for this purpose. I refer 
to the section included in an area which lies around and about Atlanta, Macon, 
and Savannah. Doubtless many other adjacent positions may be as favorable 
for the above purpose. Traveling through this district (mostly on wheels how- 
ever) the writer has been very much impressed with the immense variety of. 
plants, of different orders, growing wild there and of the splendid system of 
Georgia in distributing experimental farms at advantageous geographical intervals 
throughout the State. This system, in this section, if taken advantage of, in 
such a way as to include medicinal plants would doubtless lead to favorable 
economic resu'ts. In spite of all that has been said to discourage this enterprise 
in this country, it seems we should do something, as an Association to promote 
this growing need. 

This idea receives substantial support when we observe, for instance, that one 
of our large manufacturing chemists, encouraged by former experimentation, in 
Philadelphia, has now under cultivation several acres of medicinal plants, such 
as belladonna, digitalis, hyoscyamus and cannabis. At Glenolden, Pa., the writer 
had the opportunity, of seeing these fields of medicinal plants growing vigor- 
ously. Doubtless there are many other sections where this enterprise has been 
started and developed, and since this is the case, it wou'd be wise for this Section 
of our Association to have a committee whose object it would be to collect 
statistics, to foster and promote the praiseworthy object, and to furnish reliable 
information as to possibilities in medicinal plant culture in this country. This 
information may be had for the asking and those who are engaged in this form 
of plant culture would be only too glad to contribute to the common fund of 
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information. The plea we would make, then, would be for a proper organiza- 
tion of promoting this work in the line above indicated. 

In connection with the subject of plant culture, attention is naturally directed 
to the fact that there is a growing tendency to discard this class of plant remedial 
agents. Recently there was a circular letter sent out by the Council of Phar- 
macy and Chemistry of the American Medical Association, which urged the 
discontinuance of cannabis as a useful drug on account of its alleged variable- 
ness in quality and uncertainty of action. On this point we wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that cannabis, (both the C. Indica and Americana) do not by 
physiological test give any greater variation than the other prominent potent 
drugs. 

Quoting from reliable published statements we would cite the results of Pit- 
tenger (see his book Biochemic Drug Methods, page 6). Adding thereto we 
have the following instructive tables recording more recent unpublished results: 


The following table shows the comparative results of both the physiologic and chemic 
assay of the three varieties of Cannabis: 


TABLE NO. I. 














CANNABIS INDICA CANNABIS AFRICANA CANNABIS AMERICANA 
Chemical Phys. | Chemical | Phys. Chemical | Phys. 
Assay | Assay Assay | Assay Assay | Assay _ 
12.2% resin | 10.6% resin 100% 6.4% resin | 133% 
12.7% resin | 16.7% resin 33% 14.4% resin | 100% 
14.2% resin | 100% 14.2% resin 133% 14.1% resin 100% 
12.8% resin 100% ~=«S; 8.6% resin 100% 8.5% resin 114% 
13.0% resin ! 89% ~=CS 10. % resin 133% 10.8% resin | 260% 
13.4% resin | 66% | 17.5% resin 20% 8.5% resin | 200% 
98.7% resin 125% | 18.8% resin 100% 133% 
200% 17.8% resin 83% 133% 
£66% 209% 
3.2% resin 33% | | | 16.2% resin 200% 
94.6% resin 166% = | | 200% 
12.0% resin 200% 100% 
133% | 133% 
133% =| | ! 16.8% resin 1°%% 
13.0% resin 133% | 80% 
133% 150% 
220% | 133% 
160% | 200% 
80° | 66% 
12.0% resin 100% | 200% 
12.0% resin 100% | 90% 
11.4% resin 100% | 160% 
9.9% resin 125% | 100% 
| |” 33% 
| | | 10.8% resin 20% 
10.8% resin 260% 
| 8.5% resin 114% 
TABLE NO. TI. 
Number of Variition 
Drug |! Samples Assayed |! Percentige 
Digitalis tincture ........... SePerere ce ore 51 30 to 444 
SS 17 0 to 310 
Aconite leaves tincture......... a cbr Ari ata elt adres orci 6 28 to 111 
Aconite root tincture..... Feil wiewiene gd wiardule ea dteauee | 12 33 to 363 
Cannabis indica fluidextract......... daa ddan 15 10 to 150 
Gelsentinm tincture « «0... 6.ccccvccccccocvcceses 7 64 to 156 
Strophanthus fincture ...........css0csscseccees | 12 55 to 277 
ee 13 71 to 153 
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It can readily be seen therefore that while Digitalis varies in activities from 
30 to 444% and Ergot from 0 to 310% the two tables show a variation in the 
Indian and American varieties of Cannabis of only 66 to 260%. There was only 
one sample of Cannabis which ran below 66% and that was of the African 
variety which is not very extensively used in this country. 

Table No. 2, however( shows only the variation found in drugs which can- 
not be satisfactorily standardized chemically. It would be wise to include a 
table showing the variation found in drugs for which we have good chemical 
methods of assay. 

The following table taken from the Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Phar- 
maceutical Association 1914, page 160, shows the results of 286 crude drug 
assays made by the same pharmacologist : 








we: 
a Q iy 
a! > = 8 | 3 
a Dd Vv rs) oid 
Drug 3 oa < Standard ~Q < 

; -< 
> 7 % e e s 
3 v & t is = 
os | 2 c: ¥ is | 8 
Zz - ae < |\2 | 24 
Aconite leaf ........ 1 0.362 0.362 0.362 0.2 % Ether Sol. Alk. 1 0 
Aconite root ....... 8 0.297 0.784 0.490 0.5 % Ether Sol. Alk. 4 4 
Belladonna leaf .... 16 0.364 0.608 0.490 0.3 % Mydriatic Alk. 16 0 
Belladonna root .... 22 0.410 0.700 0.543 0.45% Mydriatic Alk. 19 3 
Calabar bean ......-. 7 0.079 0.130 0.109 0.15% Ether Sol. Alk. 0 7 
Cannabis Indica ..... 1 13.0 13.0 13.0 10. % Resin 1 0 
Cantharides Russian 5 0.75 1.06 0.91 0.6 % Cantharidin 5 0 
eee 5 12.0 18.0 16.0 10. % Oleoresin 15 0 
Cinchona yellow .... 10 5.29 9.13 6.69 5. 9% Total Anhyd. Alk. 10 0 
Cimchona réed ....... 14 6.83 10.18 8.35 5. 9% Total Anhiyd. Alk. 14 0 
ee 10 0.594 1.15 0.846 0.5 % Ether Sol. Alk. 10 0 
Colchicum seed ..... 6 0.52 1.00 0.687 0.45% Colchicine 6 0 
EE, Gear kenre ss 1 0.65 0.65 0.65 0.5 % Contine 1 0 
ee 6 13.9 19.8 16.9 15. % Oleoresin 5 1 
LS 1 0.356 0.356 0.356 0.25% Digitoxin 1 0 
OS ee ee 4 0.18 0.31 0.25 0.15%  Cornutine 4 0 
Gelsemium ,......... 8- 0.342 0.658 0.515 0.4 % Alkaloids 7 1 
Ginger African ..... 3 8.50 9.61 9.00 6. % Oleoresin 3 0 
Ginger Jamaica ..... $6 | 4.33 5.75 5.06 $1. % Oleoresin 3 0) 
Hyoscyamus ........ 1 0.0382 0.110 0.0692 0.08% Mydriatic Alk. 6 8 
PAWOTRSES os cccc ess Ss 3.22 3.42 3.32 2.5 % Hydrastine 2 0 
PIE oie case caie-eicce 3 4£.32 1.83 1.56 1.5 % Total Alkaloids 2 1 
Ipecac, whole....... 15. 0.950 2.36 1.78 1.75% Alkaloids 11 4 
Ipecac, powder ...... 8 1.34 2.52 2.14 1.75% Alkaloids 4 1 
Ipecac, dried ....... 1 2.49 2.49 2.49 1.75% Alkaloids 1 0 
IN ee gerip ee edd oid tame 13. 5.07 9.24 6.62 7. 9% Total resin 3 10 
Kola nut, dried...... 9 1.09 1.78 1.42 1. % Alkaloids 9 0) 
BOMONS cise. csscuces 1 0.838 0.838 0.828 0.5 % Alkaloids 1 0 
| "Ee CS ee 4 6.85 10.12 8.23 6. % Oleoresin 4 0 
Nex Vomita ....... 18 0.46 1.33 0.838 1.25% Strychnine 2 16 
eee 6 10.13 11.78 11.05 9. % Crys. morphine 6 0 
Opium, powder ..... 11 11.80 12.67 2.20 12-12.5 % Crys. morphine 9 2 
PUOCAIDUS. .6.65005-+ 4 0.303 0.948 0.481 0.5 % Alkaloids 3 1 
Podophyllum ....... 8 2.67 5.30 3.47 4. % Resin 2 6 
Sanguinaria ........ 11 3.28 6.84 4.94 2.5 % Alkaloids 11 0 
Stramonium leaf .... 11 0.304 0.520 0.404 0.25% Mydriatic Alk. 11 0 
oo 6 1.30 2.14 1.74 1. % Alkaloids 6 0 
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It will be noted from the tables that, 


16 samples of Belladonna leaf varied in strength from 121.0% to 200.0%. 
22 samples of Belladonna root varied in strength from 91.1% to 155.5%. 
10 samples of Cinchona yellow varied in strength from 105.8% to 182.6%. 
14 samples of Cinchona red varied in strength from 136.6% to 203.0%. 

10 samples of Coca leaf varied in strength from 118.8% ‘to 230.0%. 

6 samples of Colchicum seed varied in strength from 115.5% to 222.2%. 
8 samples of Gelsemium varied in strength from 85.5% to 164.5%. 


~ vO7 


14 samples of Hyocyamus varied in strength from 47.7% to 137.5%. 

15 samples of Ipecac, whole, varied in strength from 54.2% to 135.0%. 

8 samples of Ipecac, powdered, varied in strength from 76.6% to 144.0%. 
13 samples of Jalap varied in strength from 72.4% to 132.0%. 

18 samples of Nux Vomica varied in strength from 36.8% to 106.4%. 

4 samples of Pilocarpus varied in strength from 60.6% to 189.6%. 

8 samples of Podophyllum varied in strength from 66.7% to 132.0%. 

11 samples of Sanguinaria varied in strength from 131.2% to 273%. 

11 samples of Stramonium leaf varied in strength from 121.6% to 208.0%. 
6 samples of Veratrum varied in strength from 130.0% to 214.0%. 


According to the tables, it would appear that Cannabis sativa is no more 
variable than many of the other drugs of the Pharmacopoeia. 

A detailed outline of the methods which were employed for physiologically 
standardizing Cannabis and its preparations is given on pages 97 and 102 of 
the volume mentioned. 

It is needless to say that any effort to discontinue a drug or remedial agent 
will be of little avail if that drug proves itself useful and important in the hands 
of physicians who obtain favorable clinical results from its use. 

Drugs are sometimes useful to those only who know how and when to use 
them, and, those who have had favorable experience with them as “tools,” in the 
treatment of disease cannot be dissuaded from their use by the mere dictum of 
any medical or pharmaceutical body. 


A BIOLOGICAL TEST FOR ARSENIC * 


ALBERT SCHNEIDER, 

The test for arsenic about to be described is not new as it has been used in 
Germany and other European countries for some time. It is, however, quite new 
to American laboratory workers and is hereby given for the benefit of those 
who are not familiar with it. 

Arsenic is widely distributed in nature and is extensively used in the arts 
and industries. Medicinally it is a popular tonic and it is also much used as 
an insecticide in the form of sprays and washes. Animal hides are frequently 
preserved by arsenic, which accounts for the presence of this powerful poison 
in glues and gelatins made from such hides. Fruits and vegetables which have 
been sprayed with arsenical compounds for the purpose of destroying insect 
pests, may contain enough of this substance to produce symptoms of poisoning. 
Arsenic is occasionally added to alcoholic beverages to give them a tonic effect. 
It has been demonstrated that very minute amounts of arsenic are normally 
present in various organs of the human body, as the thyroid gland, the thymus 


* Presented in Scientific Section A. Ph. A., San Francisco meeting. 
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gland and liver, although some investigators question the correctness of this 


claim. However these somewhat problematical traces of arsenic in organs of 
the human body and also in the organs of other animals need not concern the 
routine laboratory workers. 

As a rule, the tests for arsenic outlined in the majority of texts are chemical 
and hence this work is usually relegated to the chemical laboratory. Within 
recent years attempts have been made to employ biological tests for determin- 
ing the presence of arsenic in food substances based upon the discovery that 
certain molds when growing in substances containing arsenic will give rise to 
garlic-like odors. 

Gosio demonstrated that certain molds grown in and upon media containing 
very minute quantities of arsenic gave rise to gaseous compounds characterized 
by a garlic-like odor. Seven different species of molds are said to have this 
power, more especially Penicillium brevicaule, which Gosio isolated from the 
air and which he frequently found on decomposing paper. Crumbs of bread 
(wheaten) form the best culture medium for this mold and the incubation is 
done at a temperature of from 28° to 32° C., a vigorous growth being produced 
within 24 hours. In the presence of not more than 0.00001 gram of arsenic in 
such culture there will be noticeable a distinct and very characteristic garlicky 
odor which may persist for months, if the culture is not killed. These arsenic 
molds do not produce garlic odors with sulphur, phosphorus, antimony, boron 
and bismuth compounds but they do have the power of converting selenium 
and tellurium compounds into volatile substances having the garlic-like odor. 
The following is the method of procedure in making the test: 

If the material to be examined is liquid, let the dry bread crumbs (either 
white or graham) absorb it to saturation, and then scatter a small quantity of 
fine crumbs over the surface. If the material to be tested is solid, grind or cut 
it into small pieces and mix with an equal amount of bread crumbs and then 
moisten with a little sterile distilled water. Place the prepared material in 
sterile flasks of suitable size and plug with sterile cotton. Sterilize the flask 
and contents by the usual fractional method at 100° C., or for 30 minutes in 
the autoclave. Absolute sterilization must be secured. There is no danger of 
volatilizing the arsenic at these temperatures. As soon as the flask and con- 
tents are cold, inoculate with the mold, as follows: The mold cultures may be 
grown on bread or on pieces of potato. Remove a small quantity of the mold 
in the spore-forming stage and mix with peptone salt solution or sterilized water. 
Add enough of this mold suspension to moisten the bread in the flask. Do not 
add more of the spore-bearing material than the mass (bread and arsenical sub- 
stance) in the flask will absorb, as too much moisture will retard the growth 
of the fungus. Cover the inoculated flask with a rubber cap and incubate at a 
temperature of 37° C., although the ordinary room temperature will answer the 
purpose. As soon as the growth is clearly visible to the naked eye, which may 
be within 24 hours, the characteristic garlic odor will be noticeable on opening 
the flask. If no odor is appreciable, again seal and incubate for another 24 
hours or longer. In case the substances to be tested are strongly acid, they 
may first be neutralized by means of calcium carbonate. It must be kept in 
mind that Penicillium brevicaule, as well as other molds, will convert tellurium 
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and selenium compounds into volatile substances having a garlic-like odor. 
The arsenic and tellurium odors are closely similar but that from selenium is 
somewhat different in quality, more like that of mercaptan. The test is ex- 
tremely delicate, 0.00001 gram of arsenic can be recognized with certainty. A 
solution of 0.00001 gram of potassium tellurite in 10 cc. of mold infested gelatin 
medium, in a cotton plugged test tube, gave out a strong odor of garlic for 
several weeks. 

Bigineili ascertained that the gases formed by Penicillium brevicaule in ar- 
senical cultures were completely absorbed by solutions of mercuric chloride with 
the formation of a double compound of mercuric chloride and diethyl arsine 
which is quite easily decomposed, accompanied by the reappearance of the garlic 
odor. The test is. unlimited in its application and will respond in the presence 
of all manner of organic substances and bacterial contamination. It is far 
more delicate than any of the chemical tests for arsenic and can be carried out 


in much shorter time. 





FRANK. H. FREERICKS, H. P. HYNSON, 
Chairman of Section on Education and Chairman House of Delegates 


Legislation. 


In the October issue, page 1167, error was made in announcing Mr. R. S. Lehman instead 
of Mr. Freericks as Chairman of the Section on Education and Legislation. Mr. Lehman 
is Chairman of the Section on Commercial Interests. 
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Section on Education and Lepislation 


Papers Presented at the Sixty-Third Annual Convention 





MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST SEPARATE 
SESSION OF THE SECTION ON EDUCATION AND 
LEGISLATION.* 

The first separate session of the Section on Education and Legislation was held 
in the Red Room of the Bellevue hotel, San Francisco, on Thursday, August 12, 
beginning at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Chairman F. H. Freericks presided and in the absence of Secretary R. A. Kue- 
ver, Professor Edwin L. Newcomb acted as secretary pro tem. 

Chairman Freericks in opening the meeting said: 

You will all remember that the joint session of this Section and the Conference 
of Pharmaceutical Faculties and the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
was held Wednesday morning, so that we will now take up in order that part of 
the program which is scheduled for Thursday morning at 11 a. m., instead of as it 
appears on the program. 

With your permission I should like to present the Secretary’s Address, which is 
a Statistical report very largely, and the purposes of which, I believe, would be 
satisfied by a mere reading of the title. 


It was then moved by Prof. H. V. Arny and seconded by Dr. W. C. Anderson 
that the Secretary’s Report be referred to the Publication Committee, which mo- 
tion was carried. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY KUEVER. 

The by-laws of our Section prescribe, as one of the duties of the Secretary, the 
compiling of an annual report. This report, when properly made, should embrace 
all the progress in legislative and educational matters; it reports, pharmaceutically 
speaking, all educational advances and legislative changes in such a way that it be- 
comes a permanent record and a part of the proceedings of each convention of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 

In keeping with the usual custom, your Secretary has this year, divided his re- 
port into two sub-heads, Educational Advances and Legislative Changes, and has 
sub-divided each of these according to the states, alphabetically arranged, in which 
the changes have been enacted and according to the schools in which educational 
advances have been adopted. 

An effort has been made to make this report complete, covering every institution 
of pharmaceutical learning and every state, but owing to the lack of a few re- 
sponses from some of the schools of pharmacy it may possibly be that not all edu- 
cational advances are here recorded. From a few states it was impossible to ob- 
tain authentic reports regarding legislative changes even after several letters were 
sent to the Secretary of the State Association and other pharmacists in the state 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, that Wyoming is the only state in the 
Union in which there is no state pharmaceutical association at the present time. 


*Papers read before the Sections will be accompanied by the discussions and are therefore 
omitted from the minutes. 
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Your Secretary desires to make one suggestion and that is that the by-laws of 
this Section be amended at this convention to read that the Secretary shall be 
elected for a term of two years in place of one. It is very evident that a Secretary 
serving two consecutive years, because of the way in which our state legislatures 
meet, the variance of the time of the year when the various state associations con- 
vene, and the gradual nature of the changes in educational advances, can be of a 
great deal more service than can a new man, much less familiar with the work, who 
is chosen annually. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVANCES. 


According to the last issue of the hand book of the State of New York there are 
eighty-two schools of pharmacy in the United States. Forty-five are classed as 
registered schools and thirty-seven as accredited institutions. Of these eighty-two 
schools the following three have been discontinued during the fiscal year. 

(1) School of Pharmacy, Medical Department, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas. The last class was graduated in 1914. 

(2) - College of Pharmacy, New Orleans University, New Orleans, La. The last 
class was graduated in 1915 and arrangements have been made whereby the under- 
graduate students will continue their work at Meharry Pharmaceutical College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, during the ensuing year. 

(3) Department of Pharmacy, Starling-Ohio Medical College, was merged 
with the College of Pharmacy of Ohio State University during July, 1914. 

The following schools of pharmacy, twenty-seven in number, report that no 
specific educational advances, either in entrance requirements or curriculum, has 
been adopted during the past year. In a few cases the former would hardly be 
possible since four years of preparatory work is already required for entrance. In 
the majority of cases, however, the requirements are exceedingly low—being but 
one year of high school work. 

The schools are here arranged with regard to their entrance requirements. 


I. Those having a minimum entrance requirement of one year of high school 
work : 

(1) Kansas City College of Pharmacy and Natural Science. 

(2) New Orleans College of Pharmacy. 

(3) Louisville College of Pharmacy. 

(4) Toledo University College of Pharmacy. 

(5) College of Pharmacy of the Birmingham Medical College for the 
Pharmaceutical Graduate degree. 

(6) Central States College of Pharmacy. 

(7) College of Jersey City, Department of Pharmacy. 

(8) Albany College of Pharmacy. 

(9) Southern College of Pharmacy. 

(10) University of Tennessee School of Pharmacy. 

II]. Those having a minimum entrance requirement of two years of high school 
work. 

(1) Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, Department of Pharmacy. 

(2) School of Pharmacy, University of Oklahoma, for the Pharmaceutical 
(;raduate degree. 

(3) Meharry Pharmaceutical College, the two years must include one year 
each of Latin and physics. 

(4) Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy, after 1916-17. 

(5) Marquette University, School of Pharmacy, for the Pharmaceutical 
Graduate degree. The registrar of this institution says, ‘‘Wisconsin is a backward 
state in pharmaceutical legislation. Young men need attend no pharmacy school in 
order to be eligible to the State Board examination. We are still compelled to give 
‘Short Courses’ in pharmacy. We had sixty-six such students last session.” 
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(6) The State College of Washington, for the Pharmaceutical Graduate 
degree. 

(7) North Dakota Agricultural College, School of Pharmacy. 

(8) Cincinnati College of Pharmacy. 

(9) School of Pharmacy of the University of Alabama. 


III. Those having a minimum entrance requirement of three years of high 
school work: 
(1) School of Pharmacy, University of Oklahoma for the Pharmaceutical 
Chemist and Bachelor of Science degrees. 
(2) Tulane School of Pharmacy. 
(3) National College of Pharmacy. 


IV. Those having a minimum entrance requirement of four years of high school 
work: 

(1) Marquette University, School of Pharmacy for the Pharmaceutical 
Chemist and Bachelor of Science degrees. 

(2) College of Pharmacy of the Birmingham Medical College for the 
Pharmaceutical Chemist and Bachelor of Science and Doctor in Pharmacy de 
grees. 

(3) Purdue University, School of Pharmacy. 

(4) University of Washington College of Pharmacy. 

(5)The State College of Washington for the Bachelor of Science in Phar- 
macy degree. . 


The following schools of pharmacy, nineteen in number, have adopted educa- 
tional advances during the past fiscal year. Some are reporting increases in en- 
trance requirements, some have lengthened or added to their curriculum and 
others have done both. 


These schools are arranged with reference to their entrance requirements. 
I. Those which have required one year of preparatory work for admission: 

(1) Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy. In 1917-18 two years of high school 
work will be required. 

(2) Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. In 1917-18 two years of high 
school work will be required. 

(3) Medical College of the State of South Carolina School of Pharmacy. 
The teaching of pharmacology, in the senior year, has been added to the course of 
study. 

(4) Temple University, Department of Pharmacy. A course of Homeo- 
pathic pharmacy consisting of six lectures and six laboratory periods has been 
added. 

(5) Buffalo College of Pharmacy. Two hours weekly of senior pharmacy 
laboratory work and one hour weekly of the pharmacognosy of powdered drugs 
has been added. 

(6) Creighton University College of Pharmacy. The course of study has 
been increased from fourteen to sixteen months. 

(7) School of Pharmacy, Medical College of Virginia. This institution re- 
quires one year of high school work for the Pharmaceutical Graduate degree. A 
new course has been established leading to the Pharmaceutical Chemist degree for 
which four years of high school work is required. 

(8) Howard University Pharmaceutic College will require two years of 
high school work including one year of Latin. 

(9) Cleveland School of Pharmacy has added one year of high school 
work, requiring for the coming year two years for entrance. 

(10) Northwestern University, School of Pharmacy, has lengthened its 
courses to eight and one-half months in each year. 
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II. Those which have required two years of preparatory work for admission: 

(1) University of Illinois, School of Pharmacy requires two years of high 
school work for the Pharmaceutical Graduate degree and four years for the Phar- 
maceutical Chemist degree. Beginning with the session 1916-17 four years will be 
required for entrance to the course leading to the degree Pharmaceutical Graduate. 

(2) Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. The Pharmaceutical Doctor degree 
formerly given for three years of work with thirty regents counts will hereafter be 
given after six years of instruction and an entrance requirement of sixty regents 
counts. The Pharmaceutical Chemist degree is now given for three years course 
with sixty regents counts for admission. The Master of Pharmacy degree is now 
given for three years of work with thirty regents counts as entrance requirements. 

(3) Department of Pharmacy, University of Mississippi. A three years 
course has been added leading to the degree Pharmaceutical Chemist. Four years 
of high school work is required for admission. 

(4) California College of Pharmacy. A system of reporting laboratory 
work in chemistry and materia medica has been adopted. A new botanic garden 
has been established. 

(5) University of Montana, School of Pharmacy. Requirements for the 
three years course, degree Pharmaceutical Chemist, are advanced to four years of 
high school work. Requirements for two years course, degree Pharmaceutical 
Graduate, are advanced to three years of high school work with the following pro- 
visions: Students of mature age, with drug store experience, may be admitted on 
presentation of seven and a half units. Special students who must be twenty-one 
years of age, and not candidates for a degree, are admitted without entrance re- 
quirements. 


III. Those which have required two years of preparatory work for admission: 


(1) College of Pharmacy, University of Nebraska. By act of the Nebraska 
legislature the School of Pharmacy was made a College of Pharmacy. 

(2) College of Pharmacy, State University of lowa. Your years of high 
school work is the minimum entrance requirements to both courses for Pharma- 
ceutical Graduate and Pharmaceutical Chemist degrees. A four years course lead- 
ing to the degree, Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy, is being established. 

(3) School of Pharmacy, Vanderbilt University, has added more work to 
the course leading to the Pharmaceutical Chemist degree. Arrangements have 
been made whereby the degrees Bachelor of Science and Pharmaceutical Chemist 
may be taken together in a five years course. 

(4) College of Pharmacy, University of Minnesota, has adopted a three 
year minimum course of pharmaceutical instruction to go into effect 1916-17. In 
educational advances, therefore, this institution leads the schools of pharmacy in 
this country. : 

LEGISLATIVE CHANGES. 

During the past fiscal year there have been a great many legislative changes af- 
fecting the profession of pharmacy. For this, two reasons may be given: The 
large number of General Assemblies in the odd numbered years and the un- 
usually important Federal legislation passed by Congress. As an example, in many 
states, narcotic laws have been enacted which conform to the Harrison law, and 
so on. 

At the time this report is being compiled there are still a few legislatures in 
session or bills in the hands of Governors and hence this report may not be entirely 
complete. 

In the following legislative summary the states are arranged alphabetically re- 
gardless of whether or not any legislative changes have occurred. Because of the 
vast amount of legislative material the summary is made as brief as possible. 

ALABAMA: The legislature convenes during the month of July, hence is in 
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session at present. The state association is attempting to secure some pharmaceu- 
tical legislation during the present session. 

Arizona: No change in the laws affecting pharmacy since 1913. 

CALIFORNIA: Three bills affecting pharmacy are in the hands of the Governor. 

CoLoRADO: ‘Two laws were passed: 

I. A prohibition law which allows, under certain restrictions, the dispensing of 
not more than four ounces of liquor on a prescription. 

II. A narcotic law which supplements the Harrison law and places a limit upon 
the amount of the various drugs that may be dispensed on one prescription. It 
also requires that the prescription shall bear the physician’s state license number 
as well as his federal registry number, and further, that the prescription must be 
filled not later than ten days after the date on which it has been written. 

DELAWARE: There were no laws affecting pharmacy passed during the last 
session of the legislature in this state. 

District oF CoLuMBIA: During the past fiscal year there has been no con- 
gressional legislation for the District of Columbia which affects pharmacy. 

Fiorina: Several changes affecting the general practice of pharmacy and also 
a new narcotic law were enacted. 

GeorGiA: Legislature is in session now. So far no pharmaceutical legislative 
changes have been attempted. 

IpAHO: During the last session only one change was made in the pharmacy 
law. The number of the bill making this change was House Bill No. 249, by 
Ellrod. This law repeals several sections relative to the sale of certain narcotic 
drugs and substitutes more in uniformity with the Federal narcotic act. 

Ittino1s: General Assembly in session. Several bills affecting the pharmaceu- 
tical profession are pending. 

Iowa: Several very important bills were passed. 

I. The Barmmer-Jackson bill which amends the Pure Drug act so that every- 
body handling drugs or medicines (including physicians) must comply with its 
provisions and be subject to inspection by the commission of pharmacy. 

II. The Becker-Taylor bill which amends the present law so that the State 
Board may prosecute violations without having to prove a specific sale in each 
case. Convictions under the old law were difficult to obtain because of the lack of 
evidence. 

III. Anti-narcotic legislation was secured by obtaining amendments to different 
sections of the present statutes instead of passing an entirely new act. The state 
law was amended so that violations of the national act would be punished by state 
officials. 

IV. A law was enacted which places the Board of Examiners on a salary and 
the state has been divided into three districts, with one member of the Board in 
each district for which he is responsible so far as the enforcement of law is con- 
cerned. 

KENTUCKY: No General Assembly in this state this year. 

MAINE: There were no changes enacted into the pharmaceutical law at the last 
session of the legislature. 

MARYLAND: An anti-narcotic law was enacted which goes into effect June 1st, 
1916. 

MAssAcHuseTts: This state has had four very important changes which are as 
follows: 

I. Chapter 200, General Acts 1915, provides that it is optional with local licens- 
ing authorities whether or not any licenses to sell intoxicating liquor shall be 
granted to druggists in their respective cities and towns, by changing the word 
“shall” to “may” in Section 22, Chapter 100 of the Revised laws. 

Il. Chapter 104, of the General Acts of 1915, Chapter 495 of the Acts of the 
year 1910 is hereby amended by striking out Section 2 and inserting in place 
thereof: Section 2, The analyst, or an assistant analyst of the State Department 
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of Health shall, upon request, furnish a signed certificate under oath of the result 
of the analysis provided for in Section 1 to any police officer or any agent of an 
incorporated charitable organization and the presentation of such certificate to the 
court by any police officer or agent of any organization shall be prima facie evi- 
dence that all the requirements and provisions of Section 1 have been duly com- 
plied with. This certificate shall be sworn to before a justice of the peace or no- 
tary public, and the jurat shall contain an allegation that the subscriber is the 
analyst or an assistant analyst, and of the fact that he is such. 

III. Chapter 187, of the General Acts of 1915 makes the State narcotic law con- 
form with the Harrison Act. It contains all the requirements of the United States 
law but is a little more stringent. 

IV. Chapter 159, of the General Acts of 1915 relates to the issuing of search 
warrants for narcotic drugs. 

MICHIGAN: Only one change was made in this State which was the modifying 
of the narcotic law so that it would not conflict with the Harrison law. 


Montana: An entirely new and revised pharmaceutical law was enacted 
which goes into effect July Ist, 1915. It embraces nothing, however, that some 
other States do not have. The important changes were: (1) fees for examina- 
tion raised from $5 to $15; (2) Secretary’s salary increased from $150 to $600; 
(3) reciprocity granted to those complying with the requirements set forth by the 
Board of Examiners; (4) that paragraph of the old law wherein towns of less 
than 500 inhabitants were not governed by the pharmacy law was stricken out. 

NEBRASKA: Revision of the narcotic law to conform to the Federal act. 

NevapA: No changes during the last session of the legislature. 

New Jersey: No changes during the past year. 

New Mexico: Nochanges during the past year. 

New York: Assembly Bill 2185 became a law on May 3rd and amends the 
public health law in relation to the practice of pharmacy. The Boylan law was 
amended by the Bloch Bill to make it conform with the Harrison law. The Bloch 
amendment also provides for the sale of chloral hydrate. 

Nortu CaroLinaA: The change in the laws in this state, which goes into effect 
January 3rd, 1918, provides that in order to become licensed as a pharmacist the 
applicant shall have attended a reputable school or college of pharmacy or medi- 
cine for not less than nine months. 

Nortu Dakota: State pharmacy law, beginning 1915, requires all registered 
pharmacists to be graduates of a school of pharmacy granting the degree of Ph. 
G. or better. 


Onto: The change in the law in this state provides that an applicant for State 
examination must be a graduate from a reputable college of Pharmacy and also 
provides that an apprentice shall be registered with the State Board of Pharmacy. 

OREGON: In this State two laws of importance have been enacted. Section 14 
provides for changes in the procedure of becoming registered and Section 12 pro- 
vides a method for the sale of ethyl alcohol by means of registration and the mak- 
ing of affidavits for the sales of the same. Books are supplied for that purpose. 

PENNSYLVANIA: One law was énacted in this State which provides that all 
persons applying for examination must be, among other qualifications, a graduate 
of some reputable and properly chartered college of pharmacy of this or some 
other state, or any foreign country whose pharmacy licensing board or other 
authority recognizes the graduates of the reputable and properly chartered col- 
leges of pharmacy of this state, and admits the graduates of all such colleges to its 
pharmacy licensure examinations. 

Ruope IsLAanD: Amendment to their narcotic law to conform to the Federal 
act. 

SoutH CarotinA: No change during the last year. 

Soutu Dakota: A law, regulating the sale of common poisons in communities 
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where there is neither a drug store nor a registered pharmacist, was enacted. The 
narcotic law was changed to conform to the Federal act. 

TENNESSEE: One new law was enacted in this state which regulates the hand- 
ling of intoxicating liquor by druggists. 

Texas: No changes have been reported during the past year. 

Uran: Three laws affecting pharmacy were passed: (1) governs the com- 
pensation of the members of the Pharmacy Board and provides that all funds col- 
lected by the Board must be turned into the office of the State Treasurer in place 
of being dispersed by the Board itself; (2) provides the Board with power to re- 
voke certificates of registration, and (3) repeals all poison laws and substitutes a 
narcotic law covering the sale of all poisons. 

VERMONT: A change was made in the narcotic law to conform to’the Federal 
act and to cover the sale of cannabis indica. 

VirGINIA: No changes reported. 

\WASHINGTON: No legislative change reported. The State Board of Pharmacy 
has adopted a resolution which provides for gvaduation from a reputable school 
of pharmacy as a prerequisite to the licensing examination. 

\WIscoNnsIN: One law was passed which was introduced as Senate Bill No. 343 
S. by Rollman. It provides for compensation for the Secretary of the Board and 
specifies his duties and it also provides for reciprocity with other states. 


Chairman Freericks: We have a number of very interesting papers on the 
program this morning, but some of the writers are absent. It is for you to decide 
whether these papers shall be read by title or whether you will hear them. The 
first paper is by Dr. W. H. Zeigler of the Department of Pharmacy of the Medi- 
cal College of South Carolina at Charleston, and is entitled, “Should Pharmacol- 
ogy be Taught in Schools of Pharmacy? If So, to What Extent?” Is it your 
pleasure to have this paper read or should it simply be read by title, as it has been 
so read, and referred to the Publication Committee ? 

Moved by Dr. Binz and seconded by Dr. Chism, that the paper be read by title 
and referred to the Publication Committee ; motion carried. 

Chairman Freericks: The next paper is by Mr. Charles P. Valentine, en- 
titled, ‘More English for the Pharmacist.’”’ Mr. Valentine is instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Montana. What is your pleasure with reference to this paper? Shall 
it be referred to the Publication Committee or do you desire to have it read? 

Moved by Dr. Anderson and seconded by Dr. Binz that the paper be referred 
to the Publication Committee ; motion carried. 

Chairman Freericks: The next paper is that of Mr. Gathercoal, entitled, “The 
Teaching of Materia Medica in Medical Colleges.” 

Dr. Binz: I should judge it is a very interesting subject and one very valuable 
to pharmacy, and if it is not too lengthy, I would prefer to have it read and would 
move that the paper be read. Whereupon Mr. Freericks read the paper by Mr. 
Gathercoal. 

The Chairman: The next regular paper on the program is by Miss Zada M. 
Cooper, the Associate of this Section, and is on the subject, “Should a Library 
Reading Course be Made a Part of the Curriculum of Schools of Pharmacy ?” 

The paper was read by Miss Cooper and after discussion referred for publica- 
tion. 

Chairman Freericks: We have a most interestiug paper from Prof. E. Fuller- 
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ton Cook, who, unfortunately, is not with us. The subject, is “Notes on the 
Teaching of Dispensing in the College of Pharmacy Laboratory.” 

The paper was read by Professor Newcomb and afterwards referred for publi- 
cation. ; 

Chairman Freericks: There are just a few small matters which will close the 
morning session. There was referred to this Section by the General Session some 
recommendations from Dean Wulling of the Conference of Faculties. I will read 
them. I do not quite know how we will act on them, but that can possibly be taken 
up as the matter is presented to you. Dean Wulling, as President of the Confer- 
ence, made the’ following recommendations which were reported on favorably by 
the Committee on President’s Address: 


First, that a Standing Committee on Higher Educational Standards be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Conference to work jointly with similar com- 
mittees of the American Pharmaceutical Association and National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy, National Association of Retail Druggists and State As- 
sociations, said Committees to work with the President of the Association as well 
as jointly. 

Second, that a Special Committee on the Federation of all Pharmaceutical or- 
ganizations be appointed. 


Now, I take it that this was referred to our session because it pertains to edu- 
cational matters. 

No doubt it was desired to have either an approval or disapproval of the sug- 
gestions and thus refer the matter back to the General Session. 

The Chair, therefore, would declare in order a motion to approve or disapprove 
of these recommendations as made by Dean Wulling. 

Dr. Anderson: I would like to move that the recommendations be approved as 
suggested by Dean Wulling of the Conference of Faculties. 

The motion was seconded by Dr. O. F. Claus. 

Chairman Freericks: Are there any other remarks? 

The motion having been regularly made and duly seconded, and the question 
called for, the same was declared carried. 

Chairman Freericks: We have a communication that was addressed to our 
President, Mr. Mayo, coming from the Department of Agriculture pertaining to 
wood alcohol. 

The communication is from S. F. Acre, in charge of the Section of Derived 
Products. It isn’t a very long communication and I believe coming from an of- 
ficial department it should have the attention of our Section. 

Thereupon the letter was read as follows: 

March 23, 1915. 
Caswell Mayo, President, American Pharmaceutical Association: 

My Dear Mr. Mayo: At the request of the National Wood Chemical Association, I was 
appointed by our director, Howard F. Weiss, to go thoroughly into the study of the industrial 
use of methyl alcohol and the dangers incident thereto. I have been extremely anxious to 
learn the conditions under which wood alcohol is used industrially so that I could make rec- 
ommendations that would allow the manufacturers to use this material in every legitimate way 
and at the same time protect the public against any dangers coming from this material. It is 


agreed by all of us that wood alcohol is a poison and should never be used in any article of 
food, drink, medicinal, or toilet preparations, nor should its vapors in concentrated form be 
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inhaled in unventilated spaces such as beer vats. We are doing everything we can to educate 
the public along this line and the manufacturers and refiners of wood alcohol are aiding us in 
every way possible. They are also encouraging uniform legislation in different states with the 
idea of protecting the public against the misuse of their products. I suggested to Mr. E. B. 
Stevens, president of the Wood Products Company, Buffalo, and who is the representative of 
the above-named association with whom we are dealing directly, that one of the most ef- 
fective steps that he could take to protect the public and at the same time help to bring about 
the uniform legislation so necessary for the stability of his business is to co-operate with you 
in having the National Association Retail Druggists and the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation pass resolutions to the effect that every wholesale and retail druggist must label every 
container of wood alcohol in his possession or sold by him with a proper poison label and 
warning somewhat like the following: 


POISON 
: Wood Alcohol 
: “Warninc—It is unlawful’ to use 
: this fluid in any article of food, 
: beverage or medicinal or toilet 
: preparation for human use, inter- 
: nally or externally.” 


If such a resolution is passed by your association, you could start a propaganda in your 
publications, recalling to the druggists the fact that wood alcohol is a poison when taken in- 
ternally and may produce blindness and death, and that it is their duty to educate the public 
to these facts and prevent accidents by labeling the containers sold and giving information to 
ignorant people that wood alcohol is different from grain alcohol. I have collected most of 
the facts bearing on the industrial use of this material and have a large number of references 
to cases of blindness and death arising from the misuse of this material, and I should be very 
glad indeed to place these at your disposal for use in your editorials. 

Mr. Edward Williams, Secretary of the State Pharmacy Board, Madison, Wis., has as- 
sured me that you will co-operate very heartily with us to secure this end. I shall be in New 
York in the near future, at which time I shall be glad to call on you and have a thorough dis- 
cussion of this question. Mr. Stevens is now conferring with the Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness and a number of eminent medical men in order to learn their views as to the 
proper labeling of this material. After he and I have had another conference, I could then 
come to see you again when we could put the matter in its final form for presentation to your 
association for action and for publication. I shall be very glad to hear from you at once to 
learn whether you are in sympathy with our efforts along this line and will co-operate 
heartily with us. I can assure you that the efforts which you could make in our behalf 
would be of untold importance to the health and convenience of the people of the United 
States. I am endeavoring to arrange the matter so that we can have uniform federal and 
state legislation concerning this subject and I have already secured the hearty co-operation 
of the proper federal authorities in Washington, several state officers, and a number of 
societies and eminent medical men. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) S. F. Acres, 
In Charge, Section of Derived Products. 


Chairman Freericks: Now that this communication has been read the Chair 
would entertain a motion to receive it, and declare that such a motion is in order. 
Shall I take up the recommendation separately or shall I first receive the com- 
munication ? 

Mr. Arny: First receive the communication. 


1The word “dangerous” was substituted by the Section 
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Chairman Freericks: Is there a motion to receive the communication ? 

Moved by Mr. H. V. Arny and seconded by Mr. Louis Emanuel, that the com- 
munication be received ; motion carried. 

Chairman Freericks: There is, as you will remember, a recommendation in 
this communication to the effect that a resolution be passed by our Association 
providing a warning on the label as to the use of wood alcohol and it is for you to 
decide whether you favor such a resolution. The communication itself would in- 
dicate it, and all that would be needed would be a motion that such a recommenda- 
tion be approved by this section. 


Mr. H. V. Arny: I will make such a motion. But please read the label again. 

The label was read as follows: “Poison, Wood Alcohol, Warning. It is unlaw- 
ful to use this fluid in any article of food, beverage or medicinal or toilet prepara- 
tion for human use, internal or external.” 


Mr. H. V. Arny: Is that true? 
Chairman Freericks: That is for you to decide upon and to give us the benefit 
of your judgment on one way or the other. 


Mr. Louis Emanuel: I do not think it is true as far as toilet articles are con- 
cerned. I believe it is lawful to use wood alcohol in toilet preparations. 


Chairman Freericks: It is undoubtedly used in some states. 


Mr. W. L. Scoville: This question of the business propriety of selling wood 
alcohol in my experience is very much misunderstood. Dr. Reid Hunt a number 
of years ago went into a very thorough investigation while the question was in the 
air. No one knew whether wood alcohol was very much of a poison or not. To 
sum it up briefly, he made a rather remarkable discovery, namely, that wood 
alcohol in single doses is less poisonous than grain alcohol; in other words you take 
one dose of wood alcohol and you get less effect than you do from an equal dose of 
grain alcohol; but wood alcohol has a singular poisonous action that is altogether 
different. When you repeat wood alcohol in successive doses, say three or four 
times, then its action on the system is peculiar; it acts as an atrophic on the optic 
nerve; it gives way to that peculiar form of progressive poisoning that they can- 
not treat and cannot stop. You can take one dose, and then it will not do you any 
harm. Of course, if you take a large dose it might kill you, that is, speaking of 
wood alcohol. If you continue its use you get degenerative changes in the system 
that the doctors do not know how to treat. Men have lost their sight, some have 
lost their reason, and there is no way of stopping it. And there is the difficulty. 
They have found that even the vapors of wood alcohol, taken continuously or re- 
peatedly, have a similar effect. Now, while 1 want to be on the safe side, it is gen- 
erally considered that the use in toilet preparations is rather dangerous. It all de- 
pends on how your toilet preparation is used, how much of the vapor is taken in. 
There might be some danger and therefore I think the resolution is a wise one. 

Dr. W. C. Anderson: We have a very stringent law in New York prohibiting 
the use of wood alcohol in toilet preparations or otherwise; no one in New York 
State can sell it. 


Dr. O. F. Claus: I think we should always bear in mind the words, “Safety 
First.” 
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Chairman Freericks: Do I understand that you make a motion to approve the 
use of the label? Dr. Claus made the motion and Mr. Packard seconded it. 


Mr. George Lichthardt: I think the motion is unfortunate in calling it “wood 
alcohol,” stating that that is the nature of it. I think that if the manufacturers had 
started out with some particular name, calling it by some other distinctive name 
and had omitted the name “Alcohol,” that then we would not have had this trouble. 
The people think alcohol is absolutely harmless and they will buy it and use wood 
alcohol for outward application. I have had some trouble in my business in keep- 
ing them from using it. I know of cases where the application of wood alcohol or 
rather its absorption, has caused trouble and even serious accident. 

I think it would be wise in a resolution of that kind to ask the manufacturer to 
apply another name and prohibit the use of the term “Wood Alcohol.” We should 
have some distinctive name for it and make it the legal name and prohibit the 
using of the words “Wood Alcohol.” 

Chairman Freericks: Before you go any further I would like to say that I be- 
lieve there is a slight misunderstanding regarding the resolution, or rather, I might 
say, the motion. The motion made by Dr. Claus was to receive the communication. 
There has as yet been no motion to approve that resolution as offered, and I there- 
fore ask, do I understand now that Dr. Claus would make such a motion and Mr. 
Packard would second it? There is no specific resolution here. There is a recom- 
mendation which we can make the basis of a resolution. 

Mr. E.L. Newcomb: The resolution should be contained in the motion. 

Mr. H. V. Arny: As I understand it we resolved to adopt a label similar to 
that. 

Chairman Freericks: Exactly. 

Mr. Louis Emanuel: I offer a substitute motion to that resolution eliminating 
the word “unlawful,” because the label as so stated seems to be untruthful. For 
instance, while it might be truthful in Pennsylvania it would be untruthful in Ohio 
because Ohio strictly prohibits its use in toilet preparations. 


Mr. J. U. Lloyd. We all know that this subject of wood alcohol has for many 
years been prominent in this country, wood alcohol being considered a poison. | 
remember at the meeting in Chicago it was sought to have adopted a resolution of 
that kind. An attempt was made to get some such name introduced, in order to in- 
troduce wood alcohol into pharmacy and the samples were there and I remember 
how energetically Mr. Ebert opposed the use of that until it was established as to 
whether it would carry with it the qualities of grain alcohol. Concerning the action 
of wood alcohol the Chairman will apprehend that we had in Cincinnati a few 
years ago a very pathetic case in which blindness resulted from the vapor of this 
alcohol. I know that at that time the attorneys on both sides kept the Lloyd 
Library busy trying to show whether it was or was not a poison, and | know per- 
sonally from cases up on the Ohio River that it has been accepted pretty generally 
as being poisonous, especially where three ignorant people died from drinking 
wood alcohol as a beverage. And it seems to me that it is thoroughly established 
that wood alcohol under certain conditions is a poison and that even the vapor is a 
poison, as shown by its effect on the eyes of the unfortunate person in Cincinnati. 
Now, many persons cannot read. While I favor this resolution we all realize that 
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many people do not read, and many people do not see the label and do not read it, 
and I might say that I do not know whether it is proper or not. I cannot tell. But 
I think a label of that kind should be accompanied by a skull and cross bones. 

Chairman Freericks: The suggestion comes that this Association adopt a label, 
somewhat like the label read, and that that should be approved by way of resolu- 
tion. If there is no objection the Chair will take it that the suggestion made by 
Mr. Emanuel is satisfactory, for it is a point well taken, and that is that we leave 
out of the reading the word “unlawful” so it will read then, speaking of the warn- 
ing “Poison—Wood Alcohol—W arning—it is Dangerous to use this fluid in any 
article of food, beverage or medicinal or toilet preparation for human use, inter- 
nally or externally.” That would make it read “it is dangerous to use this fluid.” 
If that meets with the general approval, I want to put that as a separate motion. 
We will now take a vote upon the matter presented by Dr. Claus, with the under- 
standing that we approve of a label similar to this, leaving out the word “unlaw- 
ful.” The motion having been regularly made and put, was declared carried. 

Chairman Freericks: The report of the Committee on Chairman’s Address is 
now in order. We are asking for this report at this time because the Chairman of 
that committee will be otherwise engaged this afternoon. I will ask Miss Cooper 
to take the chair. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


Your committee, to whom was referred the address of the chairman of the Section on Edu- 
cation and Legislation, begs to submit that the various subjects treated by the Chairman were 
given a most comprehensive form, and is indeed a marvel of its kind. 

We concur with the Chairman that the American Pharmaceutical Association should, in no 
uncertain language, declare itself opposed to that regulation under the Harrison Act which 
prohibits the refilling of physicians’ prescriptions which contain a minimum quantity of opiates 
and permits the sale of proprietary medicines containing said substances. 

We thoroughly agree with the Chairman that the Association should give its unqualified en- 
dorsement to the Stevens-Price Maintenance Bill. 

We believe with the Chairman that steps might be properly taken by this Association look- 
ing to the repeal of the tax on toilet articles, which now falls too largely on the retail phar- 
macist. 

The marvelous success of the Section in interesting 44 State Boards and 42 State Associa- 
tions in the framing of a modern pharmacy law, leads the committee to urge that the Council 
grant the $100 asked for, to continue the work of the Voluntary Conference on a uniform and 
modern pharmacy law. 

C. Herpert PACKARD, Chairman, 
Otto F. Craus. 


Dr. Anderson: I would like to move that we take this report up seriatim, that 
is, act on each item as it comes up. 

Miss Cooper: It has been moved that we act on these recommendations one at 
atime. Are there any remarks? If not those in favor of this will say aye. The 
motion was carried. 

Mr. C. H. Packard: I just want to make a remark outside of the report. This 
report is a short one. In fact the committee did not hardly consider it necessary to 
put it in writing. It would seem almost like exceeding the vocabulary to enumer- 
ate the merits of the Chairman’s address. You all know how much time and 
work he has given to the subject and the work the various members of our 
Association have put into this matter. 
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Dr. W. C. Anderson: One reason why I made the motion as | did in reference 
to this matter was so that we might be in a position to act upon it at this session. 
The report says, “We are opposed to that provision of the Harrison Act’—1 do not 
think the Chairman’s Address made any such statement as that. This is a regula- 
tion and not a provision of the Harrison Act. The Harrison Act does not provide 
that certain prescriptions shall be repeated and others not, concerning or containing 
certain properties, but the department has ruled this shall be the case and it is the 
ruling of the department we should oppose and | think we ought to make that 
clear. 

Mr. H. V. Arny: I second the motion. 

Mr. Freericks: May I be permitted to say just a word? I want to make it 
clear. I desire to say that undoubtedly Dr. Anderson has understood the Chair- 
man’s Address quite clearly, and there is no provision, it is true, in the Harrison 
Act at all that would prohibit the refilling of prescriptions containing minimum 
quantities. It is a regulation of the Department. Of course, the Chairman in his 
address did not touch upon the matter of proprietary medicines in order to com- 
pare them, and did not seek to do that, nor intimating possibly that it would be all 
right to have such a regulation, if we also govern proprietary medicine. That is 
not the Chairman’s view at all. The Chairman’s view is, and I believe | may be 
privileged to state it at this time, that where proprietary medicines contain the 
minimum quantities there can be no exception to their sale, and that the same is 
true with prescriptions filled upon the order of a physician. The objection to 
which the Chairman’s Address pointed is that the Department of Internal 
Revenue has undertaken to read something into the Harrison Act that is not 
there, and makes it now, under their ruling, unlawful for the pharmacist to fill 
prescriptions containing a minimum quantity. This is not only an absurdity but 
it is a gross injustice upon the American public who use medicines. 

Dr. W. C. Anderson: I think that if that wording is simply corrected to state 
that it is the regulation of the Department instead of the provision of the Har- 
rison Act, that we object to, that will cover it. I therefore move the adoption 
of the report of the committee. 

The motion having been regularly made and seconded by Dr. Philip Asher, the 
Chair called for further remarks. 

Mr. G. H. P. Lichthardt: The Internal Revenue Department of the United 
States has greatly and in fact gradually encroached upon the liberties of the 
American public. They have, in various ways constituted themselves judge and 
jury and fined people under various pretexts and there is practically no remedy, 
and I am very glad that such a resolution has come up, and that the Chairman of 
this Section has started the thing, and a little later on I wish to make a motion 
asking for an investigation of the basic principles of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment of the United States to see where we really do stand. As I understand it this 
government is a legislative government and Congress cannot legislate someone else 
to make crimes and punish crimes and therefore take the power away from the 
people. 

The Chair: Are there any further remarks? Are you ready for the ques- 
tion? 

It was moved that the report be adopted or rather approved. Carried. 
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Dr. Philip Asher: We thoroughly agree with the Chairman that the Associa- 
tion should give its unqualified endorsement to the Stevens Bill. 

Dr. W. C. Anderson: I move that that section be adopted; seconded by Prof. 
J. U. Lloyd. Carried. 

Whereupon the Chairman read in part as follows: 

The Committee concurs in the recommendation of the Chairman concerning the 
repeal of the stamp tax on toilet articles. 

It was moved by Dr. John Dawson and seconded by Mr. Buekma that the por- 
tion of the Committee’s Report read be approved. Carried. 

Thereupon, the next part of the Report asking that the Association appropriate 
$100 was read and Dr. Philip Asher moved, seconded by Mr. H. V. Arny, that 
it be approved, and upon motion, it was declared carried. 

Dr. Philip Asher then moved that the report as a whole be adopted, which was 
seconded by Dr. W. C. Anderson. The motion having been put, on vote, the same 
was declared carried. 

Chairman Freericks: There is just one matter before we adjourn the Session 
and that is the nomination for the officers for the coming year. 

There has up to this time been nominated only one candidate for the office of 
chairman and one for the office of secretary. The nominee for chairman is your 
humble servant, who feels, truly feels, that the Section is entitled to a new chair- 
man for the coming year and should have it. The other nominee is the one for 
secretary, Professor Kuever, who has been the nominee last year and who, as I 
say, has been again nominated to act this year. And I would therefore declare in 
order any further nominations for the office of chairman of the Section. 

Prof. J]. U. Lloyd: I hope, gentlemen, and young ladies, that you will put this 
on Freericks again. He has done so admirably and we are so proud of him in 
Cincinnati that I am sure Cincinnati will want him to stay in that place, and I hope 
the nominations will be declared closed and that Freericks will see fit to take that 
place. 

Mr. C. H. Packard: I second the motion. 

Miss Cooper, as chairman, then declared the nominations closed and Mr. Freer- 
icks was declared elected. 

Mr. I’. Hl. Freericks: I will say the Chair is somewhat doubtful as to whether 
such a motion is in order. 

Mr. H. V. Arny: You are not the chairman. 

The Chair then put the motion, and the same having been regularly made and 
duly seconded, was declared carried. 

Mr. Freericks resumed the chair. 

Chairman Freericks: There are in order nominations for the Associate Chair- 
manship and further nominations for secretary. I desire to inform you, so that 
you may be fully informed, in fact, that further nominations will be in order now 
and the election is to be held at the afternoon and closing session and nominations 
will again be in order there. Are there any nominations forthcoming for the As- 
sociate Chairmanship of the Section? There are three to serve. 

Dr. W. C. Anderson: I nominate Mr. Emanuel for the office of Associate 
Chairman. 
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Chairman Freericks: Mr. Louis Emanuel of Pittsburg has been nominated. 
Any further nominations. 

Mr. Louis Emanuel: I nominate Miss Zada Cooper. 

The nomination for Miss Zada M. Cooper for the office of Associate Chairman 
was seconded by Mr. C. H. Packard of Boston, and Dr. W. C. Anderson seconded 
the motion that the nominations be closed for this session. 

Chairman Freericks: I will put the motion with the understanding that it is for 
this session. The motion has been made that the nominations for this session be 
closed. The motion having been regularly made and duly seconded, and the 
question put, the same was declared carried. 

Chairman Freericks: Now, are there any further nominees for the office? Mr. 
R. A. Kuever, of Iowa, has been nominated at this time. Mr. Kuever has been 
acting as secretary last year. He has, unfortunately, not been able to be with us 
this year. 

Dr. Anderson: What are the chances of his being with us next year? 

Prof. Teeters: Professor Kuever will be with us next year. He regrets it very 
much, and desires me to tell you that it was absolutely impossible for him to be 
with you. That matter was decided at the last minute. 

Dr. Anderson: I move that the nominations be closed for this session. Carried. 

Chairman Freericks: A motion to adjourn until 2:15 is in order. 

It was thereupon regularly moved and seconded, the question put, and the 
motion declared carried that an adjournment be had until 2:15. 


THE TEACHING OF MATERIA MEDICA IN MEDICAL COLLEGES.* 


EDMUND N. GATHERCOAL, PH. G. 


A plea for the better training of the phyisician along the lines 
of Pharmacy and Materia Medica, leading toward an improve- 
ment in prescription writing, which is rapidly becoming a lost 
art. ‘The Author refers to investigations of the prescriptions 
of today and bases his findings on an analysis of 10,000 consec- 
utive prescriptions, collated in hundreds from different parts 
of the country. 


From the pharmacist viewpoint, the education of the physician along the lines 
of pharmacy, materia medica and prescription writing has never been as com- 
plete and thorough as it should have been. It is evident, however, from a review 
of recent medical literature that among physicians themselves, concern has arisen 
over the tendency to eliminate or curtail these studies in the medical college cur- 
riculum. 

It goes without saying, that the medical graduate should not be expected to 
be as thoroughtly proficient in the details of pharmaceutical manipulation, 





*Presented as a part of the report of Committee on Drug Reform, L. E. Sayre, chair- 
man and read before the Section on Education and Legislation, A. Ph. A., San Francisco 
meeting. 
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or informed upon the origin, description, constituents, etc., of drugs as 
is the educated pharmacist. However, the medical graduate who has first 
received a pharmaceutical education is at a great advantage over his fellows 
who have not had such an education. Between two and three percent of the 
graduates of colleges of pharmacy pursue medical courses and it is the common 
witness of these students that their pharmaceutical training is of great value to 
them, not only in their medical courses, but also in later practice. If the medical 
student received as much actual practice in prescription writing as the phar- 
maceutical student does in his prescription reading, the grade of proficiency 
shown by the physicians in this art would be much increased. 

Some of the deficiences shown by physicians in their prescription writing are 
well discussed by Dr. Bernard Fantus in a paper read before the Federation of 
State Medical Boards last year. He showed that 36 percent of 10,000 consecu- 
tive prescriptions collected in 100°’ds from different parts of the country were 
written in English and 18 percent in poor Latin; this showing despite the almost 
universal teaching of medical Latin in colleges of medicine. His report further 
showed that though the metric system of weights and measures is very generally 
taught in medical schools it was used to but a very slight extent in prescription 
writing. Incompatibilities were present in about 2 percent of these prescriptions 
and overdoses or errors in about 1 percent of them. 


To quote from Dr. Fantus: “After all, however, pharmacists do not see our 
worst failures in the teaching of prescription writing. I am convinced that a 
certain proportion of our graduates, on entering practice and finding themselves 
incompetent to write prescriptions, solve their problem by not writing prescrip- 
tions at all, dispensing their own remedies, with all the evil results of such 
practice. 


“Summing up our findings, it becomes evident that there is need for consid- 
erable improvement in prescription writing. This could be secured if it were 
realized that prescription writing cannot be taught by lecturing or by demonstra- 
tions; that the students must be drilled in prescribing. I believe that the best 
results can be obtained, if a course on pharmacy and prescription writing be 
given before the work in pharmacology is taken up. The students should be 
made familiar, in this course, with the various classes of pharmaceutic prepara- 
tions and their prescribing. Then, when the student enters his course in phar- 
macology, he is ready to write prescriptions for the remedies needed by the 
patients treated in the hospital and in the dispensary, and our students would 
leave our medical colleges well trained in prescribing.” 


In an admirable paper by Professor L. E. Sayre published in the Journal of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association last year a strong plea is made for the 
strengthening of the materia medica courses in medical schools. Professor 
Sayre says in part: 


“As a matter of fact there are few who do not believe in drugs. The phar- 
macologist and clinician, working in their respective fields and, to a great extent, 
in co-operation, have contributed material to medical literature which justifies 
this faith in drugs. The instructor in materia medica (or systematic phar- 
macology) must be familiar with the result of these labors of the two branches 
of science and prepare his student so that when he is handed over for therapeu- 
tical and clinical work he shall be fully prepared to appropriate the results of 
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these researches and a thorough knowledge of the tools used in the treatment of 
disease.” 

“Herein lies the justification for the compulsory teaching of materia medica 
and the duty of the instructor and the entire medical faculty in seeing to it that 
its emphasis is not minimized.” 


The pharmaceutic and pharmacologic knowledge essential for competent 
prescription writing might be summarized as follows: The official Latin titles, 
abbreviations and doses of all the drugs, chemicals and preparations of the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia; proficiency in the use of the tables of metric weights and 
measures; theoretical pharmacy regarding the galenical preparations and those 
for extemporaneous compounding; the active constituents of crude drugs with 
the relative therapeutic value of the active constituent to the crude drug itself; 
the relation of physiological action to chemical constitution; pharmaceutical, 
chemical and therapeutic incompatibilities. 

Of course therapeutics, theoretical and practical, toxicology, medicine, ete. 
etc., are also essential and above all, as Dr. Fantus urges, a great deal of practice 
in actual prescription writing should be required of the medical student, for 
after all practice makes perfect. 

ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 

Mr. FE. G. Binz: That is a very able paper. I think it 1s a subject that bears close inves- 
tigation and one that will strike at the nucleus of all the trouble between the pharmacist 
and the present practitioner. 

It is a course that should have been inaugurated in the curriculum of medical schools in 
years past; and there is absolutely no question that if the medical schools will take up this 
course and follow it out carefully that it will materially improve the practice of pharmacy. 

Dr. W. C. Anderson: It might be of service to some of the members who take an 
active part in propaganda work with the physician to know that in New York City a few 
years ago when we were inaugurating our propaganda work, holding meetings with physi- 
cians was found to be successful. We still continue those meetings and recently the ques- 
tion of teaching materia medica and prescription writing came up for discussion and we 
suggested that work should be done just along the lines of this paper. 

The heads of the medical schools said to us: “It is a good suggestion, we realize the 
need for it but we cannot do it, our curriculum is full. We have all the material we can 
now possibly put into our teaching in the time allowed without increasing the course to a 
great extent. We cannot take up this work as you suggest.” 

We then asked them whether they had studied their curriculum carefully in an endeavor 
to see if there was anything in it that they could cut out so that this very important sub- 
ject might be added. Perhaps I neglected to say that the conversation I referred to took 
place between one of the heads of the Bellevue Hospital in New York and our members. 
Well, the doctor at Bellevue College said he thought that was a good suggestion and he 
would look over it. When Dr. LeFevre came to our next propaganda meeting, the meeting 
of physicians and pharmacists, he said that our suggestion had appealed to them, that they 
had looked over their curriculum and they found that they were using a number of hours 
each week in teaching the physicians how to make emulsions and pills and suppositories, 
that we might say were absolutely unnecessary to be taught in medical colleges. We find 
examples of that condition in. most of the medical colleges of the country, which merely 
take up time, which could be utilized in the teaching of therapeutics and prescription 
writing. And I might say that they (the Bellevue) immediately changed their course and 
introduced the splendid one along the lines suggested by this paper, so much so that they 
provided subjects out of the United States Pharmacopeeia and National Formulary. That 
is what is done by propaganda work, and I call attention to it in the belief that it might 
be of some service to others who work along this line with physicians. I believe that we 
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can go on year after year preaching co-operation and asking the physicians to prescribe 
more drugs in an ethical way, but without results. We cannot get results until the student 
in the college is taught the proper writing of prescriptions, and he is placed in a position 
where he has confidence in himself when he diagnoses a case that he can write out the pre- 
scription which can be compounded properly by the professional pharmacist. 

Dr. Philip Asher: I have not heard all the paper but I believe I have heard sufficient 
to allow me to discuss a feature that has not come up along the line of what Prof. Ander- 
son said. He stated that he felt that the curriculum of the medical college could be en- 
hanced by teaching materia medica along proper lines. But there is one place where the 
physician can be educated and at the same time allow the pharmacist to be a source of 
help and education and that is the hospital apothecary. In all large hospitals the apothecary 
is the one to do more good towards propaganda work that anyone else. I do not know 
whether it would be in keeping with this paper to offer a resolution that would empower 
or place the apothecary in a position to teach the proper work along these lines. If the 
hospital apothecary would assist in the instruction of the young doctor along these lines 
I believe it would do more good than anything else. If the young physician is taught prop- 
erly by the apothecary we will be working along better lines and it will give the apothecary 
a great deal more love for his work, he will know that he is doing something, in fact doing 
more in this line than anyone else. Take the pharmacist at large. When a young doctor 
starts to practice medicine he makes friends with the pharmacist, but sooner or later he 
drifts away. If he is properly instructed at the time he is taught medicine, I think it will 
really give us a very good and lasting foundation. 

Dr. O. F. Claus: The same course that Dr. Anderson spoke of was pursued in St. 
Louis by the Retail Druggists’ Association and the question was taken up with members of 
the medical society, and also the colleges. I am pleased to say that two of the colleges 
are teaching prescription writing. It is not only a great help to the young doctors but it is 
indeed a big help to the druggists of St. Louis. 

Chairman Freericks: Would it be impossible altogether to seek to teach the medical 
student in the colleges of pharmacy, to interest them in some manner to give courses in 
pharmacy. Is that so altogether impossible? It is a question that has often arisen in my 
mind, and if there is anyone who can possibly have anything to say on that feature it 
might be helpful. 

Professor E. L. Newcomb: In that connection I want to say that in our prospectus we 
make provision for such teaching. We have been in existence fifteen years and no student 
has availed himself of the opportunity. I have heard medical students say they do not get 
enough of pharmacy, that there are certain things they would like to know about it, but 
they cannot spare the time for the study. Medical students in our school are required to 
take a certain amount of pharmacy in the college. 


Mrs. R. A. White: There is only this feature about it: if you introduce these medical 
students into all the intricacies of manufacturing our wares, putting up our prescriptions 
and so forth you will be surely making them dispensing physicians. Physicians should 
know how to write a correct prescription, but to really give them a course in pharmacy 
seems to me impossible. This would prepare the way for more dispensing physicians. 

Professor H. V. Arny: I might say that the question of teaching materia medica in the 
medical schools has very considerably improved in the last ten years. I recall one case of 
a man who went to a medical school and found when he got there that they were teaching 
in the medical school a much better course than they were in the pharmacy school. He 
found that the pharmaceutical laboratory course provided for more hours than they aver- 
aged in the regular college of pharmacy. The man who has charge of the department is 
an ex-druggist, and he is desirous of bringing about a reform, and the reform is exactly 
along the line mentioned in this paper by Professor Gathercoal. The object is this: He 
keeps before the student preparations of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia and the National For- 
mulary: and the German pharmaceutical preparations. The student starts in with the 
material itself, and then he has the labeling to do, and the inscription of the label to write, 
he takes into consideration the writing of the prescriptions, and he is given certain tests, 
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and is compelled to write prescriptions and they are marked. If all medical schools were 
handled in that way, by the time the students graduated they would know something about 
prescription writing. 

Mr. W. F. Root. I take it that the paper refers to the application, rather than to the 
work of a pharmacist. I do not think that the paper refers to the educating of a physician 
to make preparations but rather to know the ingredients, the materia medica. To my mind, 
the real doctor is developed from the man who started in as a druggist, who then goes to 
a college of pharmacy and later to a medical school. 

Mr. Phillips: I think that sometimes we try to get too much into the college course. 
Pharmacists should use their efforts with the young physician when he first begins to prac- 
tice and help him in his prescription writing, otherwise the detail man will get hold of him 
and show him the easy way to prescribe so that he becomes lost for a long time. I also 
think that the bringing together of physicians and pharmacists through the colleges, through 
the alumni, is really higher education. 


MORE ENGLISH FOR THE PHARMACIST.* 


CHARLES P. VALENTINE. 


The tendency of pharmacy today, is toward the elevation of educational re- 
quirements for those who enter it. Many examining boards of pharmacy re- 
quire that its applicants be graduates from a recognized college of pharmacy; the 
latter, in turn, are gradually, and wisely, demanding higher entrance require- 
ments, and are lengthening the various courses they maintain. A number of our 
leading-colleges of pharmacy are departments of the larger universities; their stu- 
dents receive collegiate training in chemistry, botany, and biology, along with that 
in the strictly pharmaceutical subjects, and yet the students in pharmacy are the 
only university students who are not required to take, nor do they receive, at 
‘least the first year’s course in college English, during their attendance. If the 
student in law, in engineering, in commerce and accounting, in chemistry, or in 
a liberal arts or academic course, is given a course in college English, why 
should not the student in pharmacy, in the collegiate course, receive the same? 

As yet the matter has received but little attention, and less recognition on the 
part of the schools of pharmacy. The American Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Faculties, it is true has prescribed a year of high school English for the schools 
complying with its standards for pharmaceutical educational requirements. 
Many colleges of pharmacy include college English as a requisite in their three 
and four years courses in pharmacy. This is, however, at present of little sig- 
nificance, since the great majority of students in pharmacy elect the two year 
course only. 

The value and importance of English to the pharmacist must become apparer! 
upon the analysis of the demands his calling makes upon him. The pharmacist 
of today is not only the professional man; to be successful he should be an 
intelligent carefully trained and versatile business man as well. Peculiar then, 
in that pharmacy. combines the advantages as well as the difficulties of both a 
professional and a business career, it appears that the college of pharmacy 


* Presented to Section on Education and Legislation, A. Ph. A., San Francisco meeting. 
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should strive to combine those college subjects which make for a practical as 
well as theoretical maximum of educational efficiency in its students. Among 
those subjects, not strictly technical, college English as a required course in 
pharmacy, would be of immense value and benefit. 


English, in its broadest sense, implies the correct use of our language, in oral 
as well as written discourse, and in expression of thought. Matters of good 
usage, grammar, spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, manuscript arrangement, 
and letter writing, are hence essentials of paramount importance. To indicate 
the value of correct English in daily conversation, and as an aid to individuality 
and power in self-expression, seems superfluous in that it applies to the pharma- 
cist no less than any and every individual. 

To the pharmacist English means this and more: consider if you will, his 
business correspondence and letter writing, salesmanship, and show card writ- 
ing. Would not college English prove of inestimable aid and value in these 
specific examples of the young pharmacist’s necessary qualifications? Efficient 
salesmanship and advertising is the very life of any successful enterprise, be it 
pharmacy or any other profession or business. And what other than English 
is the foundation upon which these modified forms of expression depend? 





On concluding, consider the pharmacist apart from his calling—as a citizen 
and a member of the community in which he lives. He, too, should cultivate 
interests outside of his art. He should, no less than his fellow professional and 
business men, be broad minded, and make his profession incidental to his being a 
good citizen. A college training should help make him so, and of those few not 
strictly pharmaceutical subjects permissible in an already congested course, col- 
lege English deserves, above all others, a place in the course of our schools of 
pharmacy. 


EXAMINATION OF FLUID EXTRACT OF CONDURANGO AND OF 
CONDURANGO BARK. 


The German Pharmacopeeia requires that when a mixture of 1 cc. (mil) of 
fluid extract of condurango and 4 cc. (mils) of water are heated to boiling, the 
liquid should become very turbid, but that the turbidity should disappear again on 
cooling. Two cubic centimeters (mils) of the cooled solution mixed with 8 cc. 
(mils) of water should yield a copious precipitate on the addition of tannic acid 
solution. Richter (Apoth. Zeit.) has utilized these reactions for determining the 
quality of both the fluid extract of condurango and of the bark. Four cubic 
centimeters (mils) of the boiled and subsequently cooled liquid are mixed with 
16 cc. (mils) of water and 2 cc. (mils) of a 5 per cent. tannic acid solution. The 
precipitate is then allowed to separate and in the liquid 6.5 grammes of finely 
powdered sodium chloride are dissolved by gentle shaking. The mixture is then 
carefully transferred to a burette, and the quantity of precipitate is noticed, re- 
moving any foam by the addition of a few drops of alcohol. A good fluid extract 
of condurango should yield when examined by this method about 5 cc. (mils) of 
precipitate. For examining the bark, 50 grammes of the latter are macerated 
with 50 grammes of water for 4 hours. The mixture is filtered, the filtrate 
boiled and cooled again and 4 cc. (mils) of the cold liquid are treated as given 
above. The precipitate thus produced should measure from 5 to 6 cc. (mils).— 
Through Druggists Circular. 
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QUALIFICATION REOUIREMENTS FOR TEACHERS IN COLLEGES 
OF PHARMACY.* 


WILLIAM C. ALPERS, SC. D. 


The question, “Who is a Professor?” was brought to my notice during the last 
year at three different occasions. ‘The first was a letter received from Dr. H. H. 
Rusby, in which he asked my opinion on the proper salaries of professors in 
schools of pharmacy. He had been appointed the chairman of a committee to 
gather facts on this point and report at the next meeting of the Conference of 
Faculties. When I tried to answer him, the thought naturally arose in my mind, 
what does he, or his committee, understand by a Professor? Is it a man who 
devotes his whole time, his whole life to pharmaceutical education, or is it a man 
who has all kinds of commercial interests, rushes to the school a couple of times 
a week, pulls out a manuscript, reads off a number of pages, and goes back to 
his work that he considers the object of his life? 

The second occasion that brought this question to my mind was a letter re- 
ceived from a friend who is a member of the Board of Trustees of a certain col- 
lege. On this Board, he is one of the few who advocate higher preliminary edu- 
cation, while the majority are opposed to it. In a discussion of this question, one 
of the Trustees closed his argument by saying: ‘‘All this talk about high school 
education for our students is nonsense, as long as our professors themselves have 
no such education.” 

The third occasion is the fact, well known to those who teach in schools of 
pharmacy that are connected with universities, that the pharmaceutical professors 
are often looked upon as an inferior class, not equal to the others, and simply 
tolerated. This fact was brought home to me at various occasions during the 
last year. 

The main object of the joint meetings of the Conference of Faculties and 
members of Boards of Pharmacy is, without doubt, the desire and the hope to 
raise pharmaceutical education to the same standard as that of other professions ; 
to have the same recognition for the teachers as well as the schools, and to gain 
equal respect for all members of our colleges. Dr. Albert Schneider, the former 
President of the Conference, in his annual message, pointed out in very terse 
words why the Conference has failed in many points, and why the progress made 
is remarkably slow and small. It is timidity that blocks the way. It is the fear 
of offending each other. It is the dread, natural to every man of education, of 
hurting his neighbor’s feelings. While this tendency may be justified to some 


_ *Read before the Joint Session of the Section on Education and Legislation, Con- 
ference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy, held at San Francisco, August 11, 1915. 
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extent, and is in most cases traceable to a certain courtesy or gentleness, it is yet 
out of place in a movement for progressive reform, in an enterprise with a dis- 
tinct aim and well-defined purpose; in an undertaking where frankness and cour- 
age must be the leading qualities. It must be understood that such a reform 
must be a reform for the future; that no measures adopted can be intended to 
have retroactive force, and that under no conditions should personal feeling or pre- 
judice enter into the discussion. Nor should those who believe in conservatism 
indulge in obstinacy. The claim that we got along very well so far, and can get 
along just as well in the future; the argument that because our forefathers did 
not have a certain thing we do not need it, should not even be thought of. If 
such talk is of any value, there will be no progress of any kind. It is simply the 
argument of the stupid longshoremen who tried to destroy Fulton’s first steam- 
boat, because such a devilish invention would take their bread away. We must 
therefore look into the future. We must depict before our eyes a nobler and 
higher temple of pharmacy, built on a foundation of knowledge, education, truth 
and enlightenment, and must go to work with all our efforts until this noble struc- 
ture is erected. 

- Let us, therefore, see who, in an acknowledged higher institution of learning, 
is called a Professor. Columbia University of New York, as well as the univer- 
sities of Harvard, Yale and Princeton, have the following custom: The young 
man who wishes to enter the academic career is first employed as an /nstructor, 
with a yearly salary of $1200. He receives an increase of $100 per year until 
$1000 is reached. At the discretion and pleasure of the Trustees, he is then ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor, with a salary of $2000, with a yearly raise of $100 
until $2600 is reached. At the pleasure of the Trustees he may be appointed 
Associate Professor, with a salary of $3000, with a yearly raise of $100 until 
$3600 is reached, and then receive the appointment of Professor, with a salary 
fixed by the Trustees. 

You will notice that it says: ‘he may be appointed’ in each case, provided there 
is a vacancy and his services have been of such a nature as to make their contin- 
uance desirable. This system does not exclude that a particularly able man may 
be advanced, in one or two years, from the position of Instructor to Assistant 
Professor, and so on. No young man is employed, however, as Instructor unless 
he has an academic degree; that is to say, a degree for which he has worked, and 
which was conferred by an institution of equal standing; not an honorary degree, 
or a self-conferred degree, such as unfortunately there are quite a number in 
pharmacy. This rule, however, does not exclude to call a particularly able man 
to a professorship without reference to his former position, although cases of 
this kind are very rare. 

In these universities it is supposed that the professor devotes his whole time 
to his work, and any outside occupation that would require his absence from the 
college for a number of hours every day, is not allowed. This same system pre- 
vails in many other universities in the West, although it may vary in the number 
of years of service and the height of salary. But the underlying principle is ad- 
hered to in every first-class university, and no university can join the Conference 
of Faculties until the system of appointment of professors has been passed upon. 


These rules, adopted several years ago by the leading universities, do not refer 
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to men that were appointed before their adoption, under different conditions. It 
is evident that by such a system only able and earnest men will reach the goal of 
their life. It is clear that this system will create an atmosphere of education, 
learning and enlightenment throughout the halls of the university, and that the 
students will constantly see before them their superiors in knowledge and devo- 
tion. 

Can such a system be applied to pharmacy? A number of the members of the 
Conference, particularly those whose schools are connected with state universi- 
ties, will quietly reply that it has been applied for years in their schools. but 
these cases are not the rule. In a great many schools there is neither order nor 
system in this respect. In fact, there are Trustees who believe that a man with 
an academic degree thereby becomes unfit to teach. The question, however, is a 
very important one and should be considered and argued in the utmost frankness 
and earnestness. It seems to be wrong to judge and register a school of phar- 
macy solely by the pre-requisite requirements for the students. A school con- 
sists of teachers as well as students, and if reforms are recognized to be neces- 
sary, they should be made throughout. 

I am fully aware that an academic degree, as such, does not make a man a good 
teacher and should never be the sole criterion of a man’s ability. But if we deny 
the necessity of establishing some kind of a standard for the future professor in 
pharmacy, why are we so anxious to uphold such a standard for students and 
licentiates? <A certificate from a high school, as such, does not necessarily make 
a good student. A diploma from a school of pharmacy does not necessarily make 
a good prescription man; and a license from the Board of Pharmacy is no guar- 
antee that the holder will make a good proprietor. But we require all these cre- 
dentials as a certain safeguard for the public against ignorance and impositions ; 
and in the same way we should establish a standard for the future teacher as a 
safeguard for the students. 

The desire for a higher education in all professional lines is not a local one, nor 
is it a passing wave of excitement. It is rather a firm conviction, based on long 
and careful observations of well meaning and thoughtful men that the time has 
arrived for a forward movement in this respect; a movement that extends 
through the whole country from one end to the other. It is, therefore, not only 
desirable, but it is our plain duty that we should approach this question with 
sincerity and earnestness; that we should discuss it in all its phases, arrive at a 
uniform result, and lay out a clearly defined way for future action. If we fail 
to do this, the legislatures of the different states or the national government will 
soon interfere. In fact, in some states they have done so already, in a tentative 
way. I, therefore, recommend this question to your earnest consideration. 
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A PHARMACEUTICAL APPRENTICESHIP IN AMERICA FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 


JOHN URI LLOYD, PHAR. M. 


The Chairman of the Educational Section of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, Mr. Frank H. Freericks, has asked me to record for this meeting 
my experiences, fifty years ago, as an apprentice in pharmacy. I think that all 
will agree that a paper such as this, being necessarily personal, should be written 
in narrative form, and in the first person. 

I cannot recall when, from my earliest years, I did not know that I was des- 
tined to be a druggist. Whether this decision on the part of my parents was 
made from observation of my natural bent, or whether I followed, as intelligently 
as I could, a path that seemed to them most advantageous in those days, I cannot 
tell. But events, even before my birth, were such as naturally to indicate that 
this should be my chosen life work. 

My father’s profession of Civil Engineer, in which, in “York State,’ he had 
achieved considerable success, brought him, in 1853 into Kentucky as Surveyor of 
a railroad to be lined from Covington to Louisville. Bringing his family to Ken- 
tucky he located, temporarily, near the line of survey, in Burlington, Boone 
County. Unsettled financial and political conditions brought the railroad to a 
standstill, and my father and mother, (a Webster, of the Massachusetts Web- 
sters), opened a school which became, practically, a cosmopolitan educational in- 
stitution. We always had, as “boarders,” children from distant sections of 
Kentucky, and for the conduct of such a school I may say, in passing, my parents 
were unusually well qualified. Both were highly educated, and both had, in their 
Eastern home, been very successful teachers. Col. Henry S. Dean, an ex-Regent 
of Michigan University, now living in Ann Arbor, as a boy of fourteen attended 
the Academy of West Bloomfield, N. Y., of which my father was the Principal. 
Of him, Col. Dean says: 

“T have always remembered Mr. Lloyd, (father of John Uri), with a great deal 
of affection, for I think he did more for me, as a boy, than any other teacher I 
ever had. He had a way of impressing things upon a boy that other teachers did 
not have. He did all the correcting in a school of several hundred, but he did not 
use corporal punishment. His methods of disciplining were very original, and 
very effective. On Saturday afternoons he was accustomed to lecture to the pu- 
pils, usually on some scientific subject of interest, and while attendance at these 
lectures was voluntary, they were so interesting that the pupils all wanted to at- 
tend. One of his most severe punishments for misbehavior during the week, was 
the loss of the privilege of being present at the Saturday afternoon lecture, so that 
it became a common thing in the village, when a boy or a girl was seen on the street 
during the time of the lecture to ask, ‘What have you been doing this week? 
What rules have you been breaking?’ I was in his school for a year, and never, 
in all my school days, did I have another teacher whom all the pupils loved, as 
they did Mr, Lloyd. They seemed to have all confidence in him. He believed in 
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fair play, which is a very necessary thing in dealing with a boy.”—By Margaret 
Stewart, Secretary of John Uri Lloyd. 


Rearing three boys and fitting them for a life work under the rather primitive 
conditions then prevailing in our section of Kentucky was no easy accomplish- 
ment, but the constant effort of my parents was in the line of inculcating in those 
under their charge, ethical ideals of future citizenship and usefulness in life. Our 
home training was ever in the line of impressing upon us useful lessons, and even 
at the table, conversation was of a kind to lead a youthful mind to quick and accu- 
rate judgment concerning topics of importance. 


My apprenticeship in pharmacy may thus be said to have begun in my home 
years, for even when I was too young to be properly enrolled in the class in 
chemistry in the school, my interest in that subject was such that, when the class 
was reciting, I had thought for nothing else, and at home I was guided into home 
experiments, in which such exhibition substances as oxygen, hydrogen, etc., were 
made conspicuously entertaining. I of course had no apparatus, such as glass 
tubes or retorts, but the very lack of such appliances led me to exercise ingenuity 
in finding something to take their place. I well remember how connected stems 
of the pumpkin vine were made to furnish a delivery tube for gases generated in 
an old-fashioned, conical ink bottle, to a pneumatic trough improvised from my 
mother’s dish pan, a pumpkin stem that curved naturally, forming the bend over 
its edge, my mother’s quart camphor bottle being borrowed, (surreptitiously), to 
collect the gases generated in my back-yard laboratory.* 

Another influence in my early life, that had a deep influence upon my later 
course of action, was the fact that both my parents were tinctured with the 
Thomsonian doctrines of New York and New England, and through bitter per- 
sonal experience, were antagonistic to bleeding, salivation and like processes. 
Myself a sufferer for years in early childhood from asthma, which resisted all 
treatment from the doctors, an appeal for help was made for the home treatment 
commended in New York, and my first relief from the affliction was obtained 
from the Lobelia Pills made by my grandfather Lloyd, on his kitchen table in 
North Bloomfield, New York, after the Thomsonian formula. This, doubtless, 
had its influence in later years, when it became necessary for me to choose be- 
tween pharmacy according to regular methods, and pharmacy as applied to the 
minority school. 


When I reached the age of fourteen, my parents decided that the time had 
arrived when I should make an active beginning in pharmacy proper. They were 
united in the opinion that thoroughness in preliminary work, directly designed to 
fit one for a life vocation, was the first essential for success, and although they 
did not underrate the value of a college education and were in a financial position 
to send me to college, they feared that if my school education were made the first 
requisite, I would not be willing to begin at the bottom in pharmacy, a thing they 
believed to be essential in the training of a pharmacist, and that I would thus be 


* All this is recorded in my extemporaneous remarks at the Boston meeting, 1912. 
My old “Comstock’s Chemistry,” and my “Fownes’ Chemistry,” now on the shelves 
of the Lloyd Library, may be considered as the foundation stones of that Library. 
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diverted from my life work. Though highly educated themselves, they felt that 
such opportunities as came from schools could be better accomplished after I had 
grounded myself in the preliminary work of the pharmacist.* 

Seeking a Situation—The winter of 1863-4, my father was teaching in Flor- 
ence, Kentucky.¢ I was then too young, too inexperienced, and I will add, too 
“green,” to be permitted to go alone to the city to look for work. After the de- 
cision that I must now begin my apprenticeship, every Saturday morning, (vaca- 
tion day), my father and I would start to Cincinnati in the local milk wagon, the 
only passenger conveyance to the city. Leaving home at 4 a. m., we would wan- 
der about the city until the drug stores began to open. Then, going from one 
to another, my father would ask, “Do you need a boy?” Constant disappoint- 
ment followed until, one day, Mr. W. J. M. Gordon, at the corner of Eighth 
Street and Central Avenue, (then “Western Row’), much to my delight, an- 
swered, “Yes.” My father and he together made the arrangements for my ap- 
prenticeship, I an eager, much interested listener. The arrangement was as 
follows: 

I was “bound” for two years, to an apprenticeship to “learn pharmacy,” be- 
ginning, as both expressed it, ‘‘at the bottom,’ which I soon found to mean, lit- 
erally, at the bottom. My day was to begin at seven o’clock in the morning, when 
I was to be at the Post Office to get the mail and take it to the store. Every 
morning I was to sweep the store, clean up the soda counter, wash all the 
glasses, wash the bottles for the prescription counter and case, clean the gradu- 
ates and mortars used in compounding prescriptions, once a week wash all the 
windows, run of errands as necessity required, fill the soda syrups and wait on 
the soda counter, and at odd times, put in my time filling and folding Seidlitz 
Powders. For performing these duties, I was to receive $2.00 a week the first 
six months, $2.50 the next six months, $3.00 the third six months, and $4.00 the 
remaining six months. 

Of the several boys in that establishment, I was the only one thus apprenticed. 
The others were simply employed, and received much higher pay than came to 
me, their object being only the usual returns that come from business. We boys 
could not agree in that my small pay did not result from my inferiority, a phase 
of the question that was to me somewhat humiliating. Then, too, I came from 
Kentucky while yet “the war” was in progress, when one coming from Kentucky 
into Cincinnati was demerited. Again, my dress at the beginning of my appren- 
ticeship was not in accord with that of the other boys in the store. Among other 
things, I recall that in my section of Kentucky, it was customary for both men 
and boys to wear shawls in cold weather, and also in the rain. The shawl with 
which I came prepared, was a gray, heavy, country-made woolen shawl. Alto- 
gether it was a good protection from the cold and rain, but to my surprise, the 
boys of the establishment made this shawl, of which I thought much, the occasion 
for side remarks that were not very pleasant to me, and once, at the very begin- 


* Dr. T. L. A. Greve, that accomplished Cincinnati pharmacist, often discussed with 
me this phase of pharmaceutical education. He fully agreed that my parents took the 
proper view of the problem. 


tKnown as “Stringtown,” in my folk-lore studies of Northern Kentucky. 
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ning of my apprenticeship, when one day | started down town on an errand, Mr. 
Gordon suggested that it was not cold enough for a shawl! Looking back, | can 
see that he naturally felt a pride in his establishment, and felt that an apprentice 
boy wearing a shawl, was not exactly in good form. 

As we left the store of Mr. Gordon that first morning, after the terms on which 
I was to enter had been settled, my father’s parting remark was, “Mr. Gordon, 
be sure to see to it that whatever Johnnie attempts to do, he does right! If he 
does anything wrong, see that the work is done, over and over, until it is right. 
These words Mr. Gordon never forgot, as | learned from sad experience during 
the two following years. Many a window did I repolish as Mr. Gordon would 
say, “Remember what your father said. Do that again.” 

On our way home that day, my father stopped before a fruit stand at the corner 
of Fifth and Elm, on which were displayed the first bananas I ever saw. Point- 
ing to them he said, “Johnnie, you must learn to deny yourself such as these. 
You must learn to pass, and not stop. The boy who cannot deny himself pleas- 
ures when young, will probably not have the chance to do so, when old. You are 
here to learn the drug business. This city has many attractions for a boy, other 
than fruit. Be very careful to make no bad companions. Do not go anywhere 
you would not like your mother to know about.”” That I profited by these sugges- 
tions, at least in part, is evidenced by the fact that for two years I passed that 
fruit stand daily, and never once did I stop.* 

An attic room in a cheap boarding house, 199 East Third Street, eight blocks 
from the store, was secured for me. Here I lived during my first year, and was 
then taken to room and board with Mr. Gordon’s head Prescription Clerk, Mr. 
Riefsnider, in the home of professor E. B. Stevens, Dean of the Miami Medical 
College, and Editor of the Lancet and Observer. As | look back, I see that this 
arrangement was not by chance, but that every effort was being made, by all con- 
cerned, to fulfill the arrangement made with my father. My duties seemed to be 
onerous and the hours were long, beginning at seven in the morning, and the first 
six months extending to nine at night, when, so tired was | that I could scarcely 
drag my feet to my attic room on Third Street. Every third Sunday I was 
allowed the day off, for the purpose of visiting my home in Kentucky. On these 
weeks, I was permitted to leave the store Saturday afternoon at three o'clock, and 
there being no regular conveyance at that hour, I usually walked to my home, ten 
miles back of Covington. Very often | walked back again Monday morning, in 
time for business. Often I lugged a carpet sack, carrying my clothes, which were 
washed and mended at home. 

Most exacting was Mr. Gordon, and Mr. Riefsnider was not less so. No one 
spared pains in teaching me the “rudiments of pharmacy,” but sometimes I felt 
that my duties, such as scrubbing the floor and washing the windows, were far 
from the drug business. My work was hard, but I made no complaint, and at 
the end of my first six months was highly elated when my salary was raised to 
$3.00 per week, instead of the $2.50 agreed upon. 

One by one, opportunities were given me to learn the “business.” Very awk- 


* Bananas at that time sold for ten cents each, or two for fifteen cents. Not for two years 
did I indulge in the luxury of a banana! 
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ward was I to begin with, but very observing, and I flatter myself, rather expert 
at learning, and I quickly fell into the processes that at that time marked the 
beginning of an apprenticeship in pharmacy. The charging of the “Soda loun- 
tain” became early a part of my duties. As I revert to this experience, | com- 
prehend the danger I ran, from the complicated copper apparatus used to gen- 
erate the gas, by means of “marble dust” and sulphuric acid. The pressure was 
eighty pounds, and the apparatus not new, but with the audacity of inexperience, 
I daily went through the process. 

In the line of real pharmacy came, after some months, first, the reading of pre- 
scriptions, and the learning of the tables of weights and measures, with their 
uses. Standing by the side of the head clerk when he filled prescriptions, | 
watched him make the compounds, and had the reasons for the various mixtures 
explained to me. At last I was permitted to make the measurements for simple 
prescriptions, such as a mixture of Syrup of Squills with Syrup of Ipecac, and 
pour the mixture into the bottle, whilst Mr. Riefsnider watched the process, wrote 
the label, and numbered the prescription. I was drilled in the rolling of pills and 
in the selection of excipients, in the making of the medicinal syrups then in use, 
and in the beginning of pharmacy, as pharmacy was then practiced. That was the 
day of heroic medication. The spreading of plasters was continuous, and that 
process I soon learned. [| would give much, now, for the old “Plaster Iron” I so 
frequently used in making the “Strengthening Plasters,” “Diachylon Plasters,”’ 
and above all, “Blistering Plasters,”’ (Cantharides), to fit different parts of the 
hody, such as the back of the neck, or behind the ears, all these being with us, con- 
stant necessities. In these rudiments, by reason of the help and advice continually 
given me by my preceptors, | soon became proficient, and when my two years of 
apprenticeship had passed, | found myself capable, in the absence of other clerks, 
of waiting upon the front store, and of “selling” simples, such as “senna and 
manna,” epsom salts, and other remedies called for over the counter, and even of 
compounding simple prescriptions, where there was no question as to my under- 
standing the same. By this time I had learned to make emulsions, to compound 
pills by means of the best excipients, to make suppositories with paper cones, in the 
old-fashioned way. In fact, I was fairly proficient, for an apprentice of two 
vears’ experience. I was also taught that I must become conversant with the na- 
tures of drugs, and especially of the poisons. I was taught, verbally, the qualities 
of the different agents, and I put in all my spare time, (none too abundant ), in 
reading the Dispensatory. My chief opportunity for study came on Sunday, for 
on that day no business was permitted in Mr. Gordon’s establishment, other than 
the compounding of prescriptions and the dispensing of legitimate medicines. No 
toilet articles were sold; no soaps, no soda drinks, nothing outside of medicine, 
formed a part of our Sunday business. 

The time of my apprenticeship was much enlivened by almost daily encounters 
with the other boys and the under clerks. The fact that I was country bred did 
not escape their notice, and they took their own methods of initiating me into 
city ways. Once, in the absence of Mr. Riefsnider, who would not have tolerated 
such a process, one of the clerks sent me with an empty graduate to the hardware 
store two squares down on Central Avenue, for a pint of vinegar. As I returned 
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with the empty graduate through the front store where Mr. Gordon sat at his 
desk, he said, “Where have you been, Johnnie?” I replied, “To the hardware 
store, for vinegar.” Said he, “They do not carry vinegar in the hardware store, 
here.” Said I, “Where I was raised, every store carries everything, and when 
I was told to go to the hardware store for a pint of vinegar, I thought that was 
the place to go.” Mr. Gordon smiled, and said nothing more. 

In those days, all the employes were given the privilege, the middle of each 
morning, of a glass of soda. I was accustomed to suck my glass of lemon soda 
through a glass tube. One morning, when I placed this in my mouth, I found 
it coated with sulphate of quinine. Apparently not noticing anything wreng, I 
drank the bitter draught, and that joke failed. 

It may be asked, “What has such as this to do with an apprenticeship in phar- 
macy?” Let me reply by saying that no incidents connected with my apprentice- 
ship stand more conspicuous in my memory. I recall especially one boy, much 
larger and stronger than myself, who took particular pains to annoy and persecute 
me. I was undersized, rather feeble, and physically not his equal, as I found 
by experience. This having been settled, he should have known that, on honor, 
he was then bound to let me alone. In Kentucky, the boy who fought and was 
fairly whipped, was to be protected against such a bully as he. I dared him to go 
down into Kentucky, where I could beat him with the rifle, if I was not his equal 
with the fist, and I told him that until he dared face me fairly with a gun, I con- 
sidered him a coward. I would give much to learn what has become of that boy, 
and what kind of a man he made of himself. 

Gradually, as the days passed, the drilling that I got in different directions, 
interspersed with an occasional fight, made me self-reliant, as well as good- 
naturedly antagonistic, and before my two years of apprenticeship had passed, I 
had learned to take my own part, while in the things that should be learned, I was 
equal to any of the junior clerks. The lessons I learned were, in after life, in- 
valuable to me. Thrown upon my own resources, almost an ostracised human 
being by reason of my Kentucky home and country dress and manners, I was 
made to take care of myself in the face of resistance such as comes to few. 

My Second Apprenticeship—But as yet I was not a druggist. Appreciating 
this fact, with Mr. Gordon’s consent I apprenticed myself a second time to Mr. 
George Eger, an accomplished German pharmacist at the elbow of the canal, oppo- 
site the ‘Mohawk Bridge.” At that date in Cincinnati, a drug clerk, to be pro- 
ficient, needed to understand the German prescription business. With Mr. Eger 
I began over again, from the very beginning, for in Mr. Eger’s opinion I had not 
as yet advanced very far in pharmacy. During the entire time of this second 
apprenticeship, my salary was three dollars per week, and board, for I had the 
privilege of boarding with the family of Mr. Eger, who occupied rooms over the 
store. Again it became my duty to wash the windows, graduates and mortars, 
and once a week to scrub the front store, a duty which was occasionally enlarged 
to the scrubbing of the kitchen, which thus became a part of my pharmaceutical 
duties. With Mr. Eger I had the same opportunity as with Mr. Gordon of visit- 
ing home every third Sunday, and in addition to this, I had the privilege of attend- 
ing Professor Roberts Bartholow’s lectures on chemistry at the Ohio Medical Col- 
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lege. These Mr. Eger felt were to me a necessity, and to his care in this direc- 
tion I owe much. 

With Mr. Eger, I was especially to be taught prescription pharmacy. He 
taught me not only the natures of the different drugs, but their doses and actions. 
He himself was extremely particular in this direction, and never did he fill a pre- 
scription till he was sure that the dosage was correct. In case he was not sure, 
he looked it up in the authorities then used, and I once saw him spend an entire 
hour hunting up the dosage of some obscure substance. After I myself began 
filling prescriptions under his care, he enforced upon me the same rule, and I was 
required not only to know the dosage of each remedy mentioned in a prescription, 
but the amount that would be an overdose. It was then the custom, among Ger- 
man physicians, in writing a prescription that carried a substance in what 
was, under ordinary circumstances, an overdose, to place above the prescription 
the “square root” sign, thus certifying to the fact that the prescription stood as it 
was meant to be. 


As an apprentice with Mr. Eger I studied each night, beginning at eight o'clock, 
the Dispensatory record of some drug selected by him. The next night I wrote 
from memory a description of that drug, including its origin and history, its uses 
and doses, and if a poison, its antidote. The next evening he would review what 
I had written the previous night, criticising and correcting it, emphasizing over- 
sights. Then another drug was named, to be studied in like manner. With Mr. 
Eger I learned every detail possible in the handling of medicines, the compound- 
ing of prescriptions, the making of tinctures and syrups, and the powdering in an 
iron mortar and sifting of crude drugs, for in those days we powdered our own 
drugs. All this I was forced, or I might say, was permitted to learn, in this sec- 
ond most exacting apprenticeship, embracing, in the aggregate, practically every- 
thing that came in the direction of pharmacy in Cincinnati. At the end of this 
period, Mr. Eger informed me that he considered me competent to engage any- 
where as a prescription clerk, and indeed I would have been dull, could he not 
thus have expressed himself. He was accomplished in languages, science, medi- 
cine and pharmacy. He had accepted the responsibility of making me a pharma- 
cist. Conscientiously, for months, he had drilled me in the art. We came to be 
companions. As a teacher, he was not less concerned in fitting me for my profes- 
sion, than was I as a student. He considered his reputation at stake, and that he 
must fulfill his part. I came to understand that I, too, had a responsibility, and 
that unless I learned pharmacy, I would discredit both Mr. Gordon and Mr. Eger. 

The stores of both Mr. Gordon and Mr. Eger were the headquarters for physi- 
cians. Discussions concerning drugs and pharmaceutical preparations, old and 
new, were constant. The uses and doses of remedies were alike the part of phar- 
macist and physician. With every prescription, I was taught to study the Dispen- 
satory and other books of reference, to see if the dose was correct. More than 
once, in after years, did this watchful care serve the interest of the physician. But 
only in emergency cases did either of these preceptors ever presume to give an 
ailing person a remedial agent. They held that the prescribing was the part of 
the physician. This became my invariable rule, and during my entire course as 
prescription clerk, some fifteen years in all, I cannot recall ever breaking this rule. 
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At the conclusion of my work with Mr. Eger, he wrote me a recommendation 
that | much prize, as | do that of Mr. Gordon. I then returned to Mr. Gordon's 
employ, Eighth and Central Avenues, where the opportunities for business prog- 
ress were greater. As Mr. Gordon did not then need my services as a clerk, he 
gave me at first a position as a “supernumerary clerk,” in which I served, without 
salary, for the experience. But within a few weeks, one of the assistant clerks 
resigned his position, and I took his place, at six dollars a week. My salary was 
gradually raised to ten dollars a week, which seemed to me a very lucrative return, 
considering the fact that all this time I had been learning a professional business, 
in which I proposed to spend my life. [et me add that I take not a little pride 
in that, from the time my salary reached the sum of six dollars per week, I saved 
a goodly portion, each week. 

Including these four years’ apprenticeship, I clerked for nearly fifteen years, 
until, under the auspices and the advice of physicians whom I regarded as quali- 
fied to direct me wisely, I finally, considering myself still an apothecary, united 
my efforts with manufacturing pharmacists. It was during the ’70’s that my 
devotion to chemistry and pharmacy, and my acquaintance with medical subjects 
connected with pharmacy, led Professor John King, M. D., author of the American 
Dispensatory and other publications, to arrange with Mr. H. M. Merrell that | 
should take charge of the laboratory of H. M. Merrell & Company, my salary 
being fifteen dollars per week, which was gradually increased to twenty-five dol- 
lars. I will add that my chief reason for accepting this position, (which Dr. 
Stevens and others approved), was the great, unworked field of plant remedies, 
chiefly American, used by the Eclectic physicians. Indeed, Dr. King had made 
this his principal plea in urging my acceptance of the arrangement. 

As a completion to the record here given I will state that I passed an examina- 
tion before the Cincinnati Pharmacy Board, the first established in Ohio, and that 
| attended the first meeting of the Ohio Pharmaceutical Association, called for 
the purpose of forming a State Society. Every two years since the date of my 
first examination I have renewed my certificate, and am yet a licensed Ohio phar- 
macist, though I fear I would be sadly in need of another apprenticeship course, 
were | to attempt to become a clerk in a modern apothecary shop. My two broth- 
ers, Nelson Ashley and Curtis Gates, likewise took the apprenticeship method of 
learning the pharmacy business. Poth served for vears as drug clerks, both are 
registered pharmacists in Ohio, and neither has allowed his certificate to lapse. 


Resume.—lIt need not be said that I now comprehend, as I could not then, that 
the greatest advantage in my training as a pharmacist, came to me through the 
thoroughness of the drilling I received, beginning at home, and the exacting 
methods of my preceptors. Under these I learned self-reliance and restraint, in 
directions that otherwise would never have come. The very rivalries between 
the other boys and myself were useful, even the occasional rough usage that came 
in the beginning of my efforts. Sometimes, on my infrequent visits home, I 
would be utterly discouraged. But my mother would comfort me by teaching 
that after a time I would be free,* and have a business for myself that woula make 


*The word “free” is used in its sense as applied to a bonded apprentice 
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me a living. Back I would go to work, hopeful and ready to meet whatever came, 
and I will add, always something new came. 

| often wonder if the boy of today appreciates the educational opportunities at 
his command, such as the Colleges of Pharmacy, the Universities, the pharmaceu- 
tical journals, the Society meetings, the shorter hours, and the greater recreative 
opportunities, with which the present seems to me to contrast so markedly with 
the days of my apprenticeship. I wonder, too, if the apprentice of today, and the 
pharmacist as well, comprehends the advantages he enjoys over him of times gone 
by. Then, our time was largely spent in preparing remedial agents, such as tinc- 
tures, syrups, wines and vinegars, for incorporation into prescriptions. To make 
these, we were forced to grind and powder the crude drugs. We were busy roll- 
ing pills, making emulsions, spreading plasters, preparing suppositories and like 
agents that, before the days of the pharmaceutical factory, were a daily necessity. 
Well do I remember when atropine was introduced, for dilating the pupil of the 
eye. It came to us in the form of the alkaloid itself, and the pharmacist made it 
soluble with the exact amount of dilute sulphuric acid required, a very delicate 
process. The favorite prescription of physicians, (this was before the day of 
professional oculists), was one-half grain of atropine, water one ounce, sul- 
phuric acid q. s. to make a solution. Bear in mind that this was for use in the eye. 

In reviewing those days long past, | prize above all else, notwithstanding the 
hardships I then endured, the four years of personal drilling from my accom- 
plished preceptors. To their pains-taking care, and to the habits of close observa- 
tion and industry they engendered in me, I feel | owe a large measure of whatever 
success I have attained, as well as the privilege of contributing to pharmaceutical 
advancement. Well do | recall one of the visits Mr. Eger paid to my laboratory 
some years later. With great pride | brought to him specimens of interest, and 
explained my manipulative processes. Placing his hand on my head, he said, 
“Johnnie, I once taught you in pharmacy; now you are teaching me!” Could 
any apprentice have received a greater reward for his efforts? Nor can I ex- 
press the pleasure that came to me in after years through the friendship of Mr. 
(;sordon. He it was who introduced me to the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation where, each year that | am privileged to attend, a host of friends greet 
ine, though now, alas, a host of those who once were friends, are now missing. 
Very painful to me are some phases of these meetings. I see many faces unseen 
by others, to my ears come voices no others hear. 

As a conclusion to this paper may I not, in the spirit of gratitude, present the 
portraits and brief biographies, written in 1894, of my two masters in pharmacy, 
\V. J. M. Gordon, and George Eger, whose memories I so deeply revere? 
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WILLIAM JOHN MACLESTER GORDON, 


was born in Somerset Co., Md., December 25th, 
1825. When a lad, he entered as an apprentice the 
harmacy of his cousin, Dr. J. W. W. Gordon, in 
3altimore. While there he studied Chemistry in the 
University of Maryland, under Prof. Aiken. In 1848 
he removed to Cincinnati. He was young, ambi- 
tious, persevering, energetic and capable. Beginning 
as a retail pharmacist, he soon branched into manu- 
facturing, the firm being Ww. d: M. Gordon & Bro. 
He established the pioneer Glycerin factory of the 
West, and soon his name became known over the en- 
tire country as a manufacturer, a pharmacist, and 
wholesale druggist. Within a period of five years 
his factory was burned to the ground four times, and 
he ultimately gave up the ‘drug and medicine part of 
his business, confining himself to Glycerin, making 
large amounts of a quality second to none in the 
world. Mr. Gordon still gives this business his per- 
sonal attention and carries a warm feeling for his 
early study, Pharmacy; about the only vacation that 
he takes, being to attend the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association. 

Mr. Gordon has been President of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association and has always held of- 
ficial positions in that organization. In his energetic 
prime no man was more worthy of emulation, now, 
when of mature age, no man commands a deeper re- 
gard. He is an ardent worker in the Episcopal 
Church, a kind father, a genial conversationalist and 
a citizen of whom the community has ever been 
proud: To his family, > gg os of a wife, three 
daugaters and one son, Mr. Gordon has devoted his 


life. As an apprentice, I received from him my 
first pharmacy instruction, and deem it an honor to 
offer this tribute of respect.—J. " 











GEORGE EGER, 


was born August 7th, 1836. He was educated in 
Rottweil, Ellwangen and Ehingen. He entered the 
drug business as an apprentice in Esslingen, Ger- 
many, and after apprenticeship clerked in Stuttgart, 
Germany, and Geneva, Switzerland. Coming to 
America in 1855, he located at Madison, Ind. From 
there he went to Terre Haute, Ind., and then to 
St. Louis, Mo., after which he returned to Europe 
and attended a term in the University »f Tuebingen, 
then returned to Covington, Ky., where he married. 
In 1863, he located in Cincinnati, on Central Ave- 
nue, near Mohawk Bridge. 

r. Eger has more than once been elected Presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy, and 
since its organization has been a continuous devotee 
to its interests. He has often contributed thereto 
from his private resources, and has every year 
served either on the Lecture Committee, the Exami- 
nation Committee, or as a Trustee of the Institu- 
tion. He is a member of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, and a conspicuous example of 
many apot ecaries who love their calling, not alone 
because of material returns, but also on account of 
the unselfish devotion they bear to a cause they 
love. 

Mr. Eger has a family of seven children, and in 
addition has adopted five orphan children. A con- 
scientious apothecary, he still delights in his work, 
and it is with pleasure that I recall the pains with 

which, after my course with Mr. Gordon and while I 
was still an eas he instructed me in the de- 
tails of the art.—J. U. L. 

T ese sketches were “written in 1894. Since that 
date both Mr. Eger, (1900), and Mr. Gordon, 
(1909), have died.—J. U. L. 
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THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY AS A SIDE LINE FOR DRUGGISTS.* 


FRANKLIN M. APPLE, PHAR. D. 


Competition has become so great in the drug business that 

druggists, almost without exception, are on the lookout for 
profitable side-lines wherewith they can increase their incomes. 
As can be observed on every side, various forms of side-lines 
(some appropriate and others inappropriate—in fact some a 
disgrace to our calling) have been decided upon and given a 
trial to test their earning value. 

In presenting for your consideration the circulating library as a desirable side- 
line, I am aware of the fact that I am not setting forth an untried source of 
of revenue, for many of you may have one in service in your places of business. 

My main object in presenting this paper is that our experience with a cir- 
culating library may offer to you a new thought or two which may be helpful 
in the management of the one you have installed, or may install. 

The first decision one must render when approaching this subject is the 
legitimacy of such a side-line in a drug store. Customs make laws, and com- 
petition oftentimes, compels those upon whom rests the obligation of providing 
the necessities of life for the household to search out added sources of revenue, 
wherewith to augment their incomes from their drug business. As the drug 
business is properly classified as a branch of one of the learned professions, any- 
thing that is of an educational nature, uplifting mankind and adding to the 
general store of culture of our citizens, can be classified as a legitimate side- 
line to a professional-commercial enterprise. If we compare the circulating 
library with some other side-lines that find their way into the shops, designated 
by the honored title, Pharmacy or Drug Store, it becomes apparent at the out- 
set, that it is one of the least objectionable auxiliary sources of revenue that a 
druggist can adopt. 

The second question that must be decided is whether it is wisest to provide 
one’s own library, or to serve as the agent of a trustworthy concern that will 
co-operate honestly and heartily with you. After very careful consideration of 
this phase of the subject, we came to the conclusion that our interests would be 
served best by accepting the agency of a reliable, responsible concern that main- 
tains headquarters in our city. 

It may appear very strange to you that we chose the agency of a concern 
over which we had no control in preference to being master of the situation 
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absolutely ; but we found with the agency we could wiih diplomacy, more ef- 
fectively control our customers as to rules, regulations, rates, excuses for inability 
to immediately supply a desired book, collection of rentals and charges for lost 
or destroyed books; and stood less liability of giving offense to our patrons, 
with the resultant loss of trade in other departments, including our legitimate 
and chief line of work, drug and chemical sales, prescription compounding and 
dispensing. We installed our circulating library with a determination to give 
the owners thereof a square deal and demand similar treatment in return. [ am 
very happy to report that our relations with the owners, through their managers, 
has been uniformly, mutually satisfactory. 

When we had demonstrated that we were truly co-operating with the other 
party to the contract, for mutual pecuniary gain, we received from them the 
greatest possible degree of satisfactory service to ourselves and to our patrons. 
Being wide-awake business men they fully realized their opportunity, and en- 
deavored to derive the richest possible harvest from the field that we provided 
for their commercial venture. 

The book case was given a prominent position in the salesroom, so located 
that young children could not reach the volumes (incidentally | will state that it 
was demonstrated that it is poor business policy to provide juvenile books for 
young readers, for several reasons which need not be mentioned here. ) 

The title of each and every book was recorded when received in a ledger 
arronged alphabetically, in front of which title the date of its receipt was noted. 
When it was returned to the messenger, who brought the weekly supply of new 
books, the date of its removal from our library was inscribed, thus giving us a 
complete record of its arrival and its removal. 

A list was kept of the number of books received, also one of those returned 
each week, giving us at all times a summary of the number of books we were 
charged with by the owners thereof, from which we could readily check up 
the stock on hand, as we kept a detailed record of all volumes leaving out 
store. 

Another record was made of the total earnings of the library; also of our in 
come from the same (we received 25 percent of all moneys collected) whereby 
we could readily observe the progress being made with it, from a financial stand- 
point. As we were not held responsible for books that were lost, of which we 
had a record as to the lessee thereof, the commissions received were net income. 
We were never asked to pay for any books that we could thus account for, and 
none others disappeared. 

A list of books desired by readers was kept on a loose sheet of paper, the titles 
of which were sent to headquarters once a week, several days prior to the day 
when the messenger called for delivery of new books and removal of undesirable 
ones. As several of the daily papers contain weekly reviews of the new books 
of fiction, we were able to keep posted as to titles and obtain information re- 
garding them. Catalogues of recently printed fiction, procurable at first class 
book-stores were also helpful to that end. 

Several days prior to the day for exchange of volumes, we sent out courteous 
notes to those patrons against whom were charged any of the works of fiction, 
requesting prompt return of the same if they had finished reading them. This 
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frequently brought forth expressions of thanks together with the books, as they 
had laid them aside carelessly, and having neglected to return them, the charges 
thereon were accumulating. 

A list of those patrons who had proven themselves unworthy to be entrusted 
with the custody of a book was kept on hand for ready reference and their re- 
quests for books were treated accordingly oftentimes with beneficial results. 

As some works of fiction are not of the class of reading matter that one would 
care to have found in his (or her) possession, it is wisest to prevent their finding 
a resting place upon the shelves. Care must be exercised that young maidens 
are protected from the baneful influence of reading matter of a suggestive 
character. 

The high standing of the prescription and drug department should be re- 
flected in the library, for then it will be a credit to your name and an aid to your 
place of business. I can recall a number of desirable, intelligent, profitable 
customers we gained through our library; hence it can readily be seen that its 
benefits extend beyond its own field of usefulness, 

Care must be exercised that the books do not become the innocent carriers 
of malignant disease germs. Where no efficient board of health is provided to 
safeguard the public health, extraordinary caution must be used to see that no 
epidemic can be traced to your library. 

If vou take proper interest in a circulating library, treat it as a commercial 
enterprise, use the censor’s blue pencil judiciously and play fair with all con- 
cerned I feel certain that you will find this a satisfactory side-line and one that 
will add materially to your income. 


THE VALUE OF CONCENTRATING AND INDEXING YOUR DRUG 
STOCK.* 


MAURICE P. SCHWARTZ. 


Owing to the rapid development of the commercial end of the drug business, 
the prescription department, or back part of the store, is being called upon to 
carry practically all the drug stock, the front of the store being given over to the 
sale of soda, cigars, candy, magazines, photo supplies, stationery, drug sundries 
and various other side-lines. This condition has been largely brought about by 
the curtailment of the use of drugs, the employment of high priced preparations 
in the filling of physicians’ prescriptions, and cut rates in general, so reducing 
profits, that additional revenues have been made necessary to meet the ever in- 
creasing overhead expense. 

To remove the drug stock to the prescription department every available inch 
of space must of necessity be made use of, and the stock so arranged, as to be 
found as quickly as possible. The best method of course is to thoroughly index 
all the items in the prescription department, and in the case of those drugs and 
preparations having several common names, to list them under each of these, 
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and also to list the articles in the index alphabetically, regardless of classifica- 
tion, as often, when having several customers waiting, the classification the article 
comes under cannot be reca‘led instantly. 

We are living in a swift age, people hardly take time to eat any more, 
and they are not willing to stand around, and wait for five or ten minutes before 
being served. Druggists depend entirely too much upon their memory in locat- 
ing their stock. Owing to the thousands of different items carried, and the in- 
frequent demand for a majority of these, it is impossible to remember where all 
the articles are, especially those which are difficult to classify. Another problem 
today is the retaining of good clerks and a great many sales are lost before the 
new clerk learns the location of the stock besides his wasting much valuable 
time and also causing customers to become skeptical of his knowledge of the 
drug business, or becoming suspicious of not obtaining that which they asked 
for. These conditions are overcome if you maintain a complete index. 
Numbered sections four or six feet wide, and from the floor to the ceiling are 
entirely too large to be of much benefit, as considerable time is consumed in 
finding the article after having located the section given in the index. The 
spaces numbered, should be reduced to a very small area. 

Space in the front part of the store is entirely too valuable to take up with 
drug stock, which does not need to be displayed. By arranging artistic dis- 
plays of toi‘et articles and various side lines-carried, many sales will be made of 
articles which the public probably otherwise would not know you were handling. 

Rental, and overhead expense in general, continue to increase yearly, and it is 
necessary to increase the volume of your business, to keep up with these growing 
expenses. 





THE COLLOIDAL STATE OF ALKALOIDS AND THEIR PHARMA- 
COLOGICAL ACTIVITY. 


In the first stage of the investigation of this subject, the relation between sur- 
face tension, size of particles, and toxicity is dealt with. The aqueous solutions 
of free alkaloids whose molecular weight exceeds a certain limit are colloidal. 
The surface tension of such solutions is lower than that of water. The toxicity 
of the solution towards fish and tadpoles is proportional to the lowering of the 
surface tension, so that the degree of activity may be measured by a stalagmo- 
meter. In those alkaloidal solutions which are not stable, the size of the particles 
and the surface tension increase with a corresponding decrease in the toxicity. 
The surface tension is altered by change of temperature or by the addition, of 
antagonistic substances, or of acids. Decrease in surface tension and in the size 
of the particles is accompanied by increase of reaction velocity and toxicity un- 
der the conditions of the experiments. Local action of alkaloidal salts is at- 
tributed to increased alkalinity at the area of contact causing liberation of free 
alkaloid in the colloidal state—J. Traube and N. Onodera (Intern. Zeit. phys. 
Chem. Biol.; Chem. Abstr., 1915, 9, 2,108.) 
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EMERGENCY REVENUE LAW AND PLANS TO PROTECT THE 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURER. 

HE program of the next Congress, at this writing, seems to include: The 

re-enactment of the emergency revenue laws; the repeal of that provision 
of the sugar schedule which would place sugar on the free list May 1, 1916; the 
issuance of bonds to meet the increase in the army and navy appropriations; the 
enactment of the anti-dumping clause of the Underwood Act, which was re- 
ported favorably by the Ways and Means Committee at the last session of 
Congress, but was stricken from the measure by a viva voce vote of the House; 
an export duty on munitions. 

The provision of the Underwood bill states that a special or dumping duty 
equal to the difference between the export price and the fair market value shall 
be paid whenever articles of a kind made in the United States are imported into 
this country if export value is less than the fair market value, in addition to 
established duties; provided that the special duty shall not exceed 15% ad 
valorem, and that goods shall be exempt from such extra duty whenever estab- 
lished duties are equal to 50% ad valorem. The export price at which such goods 
are consigned are held in this measure to mean the exporters’ price for the goods 
exclusive of all charges. 

Secretary of Commerce Redfield’s plan for dealing with the dumping problem 
is embodied in the following: If foreign countries attempted to ship goods into 
this country at a greatly reduced price the United States consular agents could 
demand the right to investigate the means of producing the commodity to see if 
the manufacturer was selling at a lower price than he should. If the agents 
were refused the right to make such an investigation, the American Consuls 
could then refuse to sign the manifests and the products could not leave the 
ports for the United States. 

President Wilson is said to favor the Underwood bill. 

Druggists are largely interested in the re-enactment of the stamp tax portion 
of the revenue measure, and while it may be next to impossible to avoid the 
present assessment, every effort should be made to prevent the inclusion of other 
stamp tax. 

Secretary Redfield’s plan of protecting the American manufacturer involves 
the difficulty of proving that the sale price of foreign goods in this country is 
less than their cost price in the country of their production. The producer’s as- 
sistance in arriving at such cost might not be forthcoming and his punishment, 
being a citizen of a foreign country, seems also to offer further difficulties. 

The evil against which this measure is aimed is more or less illusory. European 
nations, when peace is declared, will undoubtedly seek to regain their lost mar- 
kets and resort to every possible economy. 
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Their industrial population is inured to economies and low wages and this ap- 
plies also to their chemists; their chemical as well as other industries are fos- 
tered by the government. In this country the industries, especially if corpora- 
tions, are hampered in one way or another, particularly by laws, and when a 
strong effort is made to develop trade which is productive of results, higher 
wages or less hours are demanded—there is the lack of the right kind of co- 
operation. 

Coming back, however, to the assertion that the anticipated condition 1s more 
or less illusory, there would certainly not be economy in selling at less than cost, 
but extravagance, and such folly will hardly be indulged in by a nation whose 
debts have multiplied and where increased taxation is mandatory. We do not 
overlook the fact that their object might be to discourage the American manu- 
facturers, but the purpose will be so evident that our manufacturers should be 
able to play the game of trade with them, even buying their stock for resale, 
while the foreigners are disposed to sell goods below cost of manufacture. 

Another measure, which is more practicable and certainly encouraging, is the 
proposed amendment to the Clayton Act, permitting manufacturers in_ this 
country to organize selling agencies abroad. Similar plans have largely con- 
tributed to German industrial success. Germany, in its laws, first recognizes 
that combinations may do harmful acts and then provides for useful and bene- 
ficent combinations by permitting organizations under supervision and control 
of manufacturers and merchants irito syndicates, by which the products of all 
members are marketed. 

ur anti-trust laws have as the one object the prevention of the possibility of 
harmful combinations, practically drag-nets which seemingly propose, that 
rather than have one harmful one escape, to destroy those that are beneticent if 
necessary to accomplish the “seeming” chief purpose. The American chemical 
and drug industries can be promoted by aid of university research laboratories 
and government co-operation, and now is the opportune time for their develop- 
ment. As Mr. Geo. W. Perkins very forcefully says and repeats, “let us pre- 
pare for peace.” E.G. E. 

<O> 


THE WORLD'S RECORD FOR PERSEVERANCE. 

HAT the world had recognized the great naturalist, Jean Henri Fabre, was 

evidenced by the press of every country, when they announced in import- 
ant headlines the passing away at the age of 92 years, of this unique genius. 
When a great scientist has practically lived in obscurity for eighty years of his 
life, notwithstanding that his work merited recognition during the greater part 
of this period, such unsual occurrence is deserving of mention in these pages, 
even though his studies were not intimately associated with pharmacy. 

The world was not altogether to blame for the obscure life led by this investi- 
gator and author, for he preferred to live in seclusion, persistently studying and 
observing smaller animal life in all of its relations, so that Darwin in acknowl- 
edging Fabre’s thoroughness in the minutest details, named him “the inimitable 
It was not until 1910 that the home of this naturalist in the obscure 


observer 
little village, Serignan, became a Mecca for pilgrimages to the shrine of the 
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“Homer of Insects.” The highest dignitaries of his own country and scientists 
from all over the world flocked here to do him homage and in the same year a 
great public demonstration was held in his honor. 

He might have had more general and earlier recognition, for Pasteur sought 
him out as early as 1865 to secure his help in a silkworm plague under investiga- 
tion. The haughty manner of Pasteur however was not compatible with the in- 
dependent nature of Fabre, or perhaps, this should have been stated reversely. 
The latter would have excluded from his presence the man of rank and admitted 
the humblest scholar seeking for information, according to the dictates of his 
judgment or prejudice of the motives of the two. He was offered the private 
tutorship of the son and heir of the third Napoleon, but the gruff scientist de- 
clined the honor, because it would have diverted his study, although he was ex- 
periencing the pangs of poverty. 

The famous naturalist chose to labor in one of the humblest of sciences in 
which a neglected division, the study of instinct, particularly attracted him. He 
lived to see the future of great results from his investigations, and entomology, 
as a department of science, exalted. Though his work was the most exacting, 
the one instrument of value he possessed, until very recent years, was his micro- 
scope. He studied insects in their minutest detail and then wrote of them in an 
intensive, vivid style, of their terrible instincts, their murders, their struggle for 
existence. He once said, “I write above all things for the young. I want them 
to love the natural history which you make them hate, and that is why, while 
keeping strictly to the domain of truth, | avoid your scientific prose.” 

l<dmond Rostand has spoken of labre as the great scientist, “who thinks as a 
philosopher, sees as an artist, and feels and expresses himself as a poet.” Dr. C. 
\’. Legros named him “the poet of science,” and quoting the same author in his 
biography : 

“His gaze has penetrated even the most hidden dwellings, those in which the 
Halictus varnishes her cells and makes the round loaf which is to receive the 
egg, in which, under the cover of cocoons, murderous grubs devour slumbering 
nymphs; even the depths of the soil are not hidden from him, for there, thanks 
to his artifices, he has surprised the astonishing secret of the Minotaur. 

“He sifts all doubtful stories; anecdotes, statements of supposed habits; all 
that is incoherent or ill observed or misinterpreted; all the ‘cliches’ which the 
makers of books pass from hand to hand. 

“In place of repetition, he gives us laws, constant facts, fixed rules. 

“He sets himself to decipher the meaning of old tales, skillfully disengaging 
the little parcel of truth which usually lies beneath a mass of incorrect or even 
false statements. He criticizes la Fontaine and questions the statements of 
Horus, Apollo and Pliny. From a mass of undigested knowledge he has 
created the living science of entomology.” 

The brief abstract will be pardoned because it so nicely depicts the develop- 
ment of a science. 

Fabre published quite a number of elementary and popular books of science, 
his greatest work, Souvenirs Entomologiques, was crowned by the Institute of 
France. 

Though Scheele was a different character and lived less than half the number 
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of years granted to Fabre, the two scientists have some striking characteristics 
in common; a sacrificing devotion held them to their work, spurning other dis- 
tinctions and honors, limited means for investigations with the production of 
nearly unlimited results that shaped the respective departments of science in 
which their activities were so pronounced. Truly both are great examples of 
perseverance and achievement. 

Permit the further deduction from the life of both, that information has 
greatest value only, when it is applicable for the development of general intelli- 
gence, which makes industrial and scientific application possible. E. G. E. 


<> 


TRADE-MARKS AND TRADE-NAMES. 

N interesting sidelight on the inconveniences that may result from the now 
A all too widespread attempt to appropriate the use of arbitrarily coined 
words as trade-marks is given in a recent note by W. Heubner (Therap. Monat. 
1915, v. 29, p. 475). From this note it appears that the German army medical 
supply includes averred substitutes for aspirin, antipyrine, pyramidon, veronal, 
urotropin and several other widely used articles of a proprietary nature. This 
has become necessary because the medical officers at the front, without access to 
books or to well-informed pharmacists, are frequently at a loss to find the exact 
chemical or official title for the article of a proprietary nature with which they 
are otherwise thoroughly well familiar. The German army supply department 
recognizing the existing need has been furnishing both tablets and powders of 
proprietary chemicals in packages with wrappers bearing on them, in addition to 
the full official title, such as “Dimethylaminophenyldimethylpyrazolon,” the state- 
ment “substitute for pyrazolon” with an indication of its origin, giving the num- 
ber of the sanitary depot and the town or city in which it is located. Heubner 
points out that sooner or later the protected name for a proprietary becomes the 
generally accepted title for the drug or preparation and that while legal authori- 
ties may differ as to when this transformation takes place, the fact that it does 
take place is generally accepted and even in connection with the German trade- 
mark law, which provides for the registration of trade-names, this protection can 
extend only for a limited period of time. The same principle has already re- 
ceived official recognition in England, where the Board of Trade has declared 
aspirin, lysol and several other widely used titles of so-called new remedies to be 
public property and therefore open for general use. 

In our own country where names of compounds are not recognized as legiti- 
mate trade-marks an effort has been made to establish them as such and to main- 
tain proprietorship in articles because of the registration of a trade-name as a 
trade-mark. This practice would appear to be in contravention to that portion 
of the trade-mark law which provides that no mark may be legally registered 
which consists merely in words or devices which are descriptive of the goods or 
the character or quality of the goods rather than as a mark of origin. The 
world-wide agitation or dissatisfaction with established practices in connection 
with the use of trade-names promises to bring about far reaching changes in our 
conception of equity and right in the proprietorship of coined words. 

M. I. W. 
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COMPOUND DIGESTIVE ELIXIR. 

ONSIDERABLE space is devoted in the Journal of the American Medical 
C Association to the Compound Digestive Elixir of the National Formulary 
and a proprietary preparation of that type. 

We quote the conclusion of one of these editorials under the caption of “The 
N. F. Imitation of Elixir of Lactopeptine,” as follows: “Thus the druggist is 
invited to emulate the followers of Mrs. Eddy in substituting for inconvenient 
knowledge a cheerful faith which seeks not to dissolve a profitable mystery. 
Pharmacists should not be too severely blamed, however, for adopting such an 
attitude; manufacturers and dealers in drugs are, after all, merchants, whose 
profits are in a general way directly proportionate to the amount of goods they 
sell. The pharmaceutical profession, however, will do well to remember that 
pharmacists themselves will suffer in the end from the reaction in the minds of 
the medical profession and the public if they persist in disregarding what they 
know to be true for the sake of what they find to be profitable.” 

We do not desire to discuss the merits of the preparation but do deny the alle- 
gation that the dispensing of this elixir is encouraged by pharmacists because it 
offers a greater or less profit. Such statement ought to have been omitted. 
Pharmacists can not question the right or judgment of physicians in prescribing 
an elixir for which there is, and has been for many years a large if not increas- 
ing demand. 

We will not question that the prescribing by physicians of proprietary prepara- 
tions of this type suggested the inclusion of a formula in the National Formulary ; 
there was, however, this purpose in the minds of the pharmacists, of acquainting 
physicians with the components entering into this preparation. In devising the 
formula, they used the utmost care to have the product represent the activities of 
its constituents. 

We admit that the name by which this preparation is now known should not 
have been employed, and the present revision of the National Formulary cor- 
rects this by assigning the title, “Compound Elixir of Pepsin.” While we may 
anticipate the answer, that this does not change the character, it is a correction 
which should be made; as heretofore, the prescribing thereof comes within the 
province of the physician and the pharmacist would be derelict if he did not dis- 
charge his duty. E. G. E. 

<O> 


MR. GODBOLD’S NAME OMITTED. 


HROUGH an unfortunate error in typewriting the report of the nominating 
committee, the name of our honorary president, F. C. Godbold of New 
Orleans, who was regularly nominated for membership in the Council at the San 
Francisco meeting, was omitted from the report and therefore from the official 
ballot and the omission was not detected until the ballots had been sent out to all 
of our members. 
The oversight is deeply regretted, for while the distinction of being elected as 
honorary president shows the high esteem in which Mr. Godbold is held by the 
members of the Association, that very fact makes the error more regrettable. 
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That he will be selected as a candidate for the council at the 1916 meeting 
seems a foregone conclusion, since the member who submitted his name at San 
Francisco reserves the right to renew the nomination at Atlantic City. In the 
meantime, we are glad to note that his present term as a member of the Council 
does not expire until next year. W. B. DAY. 

Be 


YEAR BOOK OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The second volume of the Year Book of the American Pharmaceutical s- 
sociation has recently been delivered to the members, and, no doubt, has met with 
a cordial welcome from everyone. \Vhatever the cause of the delay in delivering 
the volume may have been, it will gladly be overlooked in consideration of the 
neatness, elegance and exhaustiveness of the book. The venerable Reporter on 
the Progress of Pharmacy, Professor C. Lewis Diehl, has once more shown his 
devotion to Pharmacy, and his unsurpassed efficiency in the work that has been 
under his care for so many years. [rom the subject matter of the book, it 1s 
hard to say to what extent the author is indebted to his co-laborers,—Harry V. 
Arny, Linwood A. Brown, [ernest C. Marshall, Otto Raubenheimer, Clyde M. 
Snow and Martin I. Wilbert; but without doubt each one of them deserves part 
of the credit of having produced such an excellent and serviceable book. 

Considering the great number of pharmaceutical laboratories all over the 
world,—in the various colleges and universities, in the manufacturing houses and 
in the private studies of hundreds of co-laborers,—and the willingness with which 
the pharmaceutical press publishes the results of pharmaceutical research and in 
ventiveness, the most serious question that confronts the Reporter on the Prog 
ress of Pharmacy is not what to put into the book, but what to leave out. Lim 
ited to a certain space, he must exercise judgment in selecting what is useful, 
serviceable and instructive. It would be much easier for him to present a volume 
of double or three times the size, by simply reprinting what he finds in the Jour- 
nals of the various countries. In the selection, Mr. Diehl has always shown the 
best of judgment, and he also understands, in a most wonderful way, how to 
present the subject in a clear and concise manner, without ambiguity or un- 
necessary embellishment. 

It has sometimes been stated that American Didactic Pharmacy is trying to 
run away from daily practice, and soars to heights that are unattainable to the 
everyday pharmacist. It appears to some, that the tendency of commercializing 
pharmacy in too marked a degree creates on the other side the desire for higher 
aims, more extensive knowledge, and depth and broadness of research and in- 
vestigation. 

It is not here the place to discuss this question, but it may well be stated that 
our Reporter succeeded in finding the proper mean between the two extremes 
paying attention to both tendencies of our profession, and giving each side the 
desired information and instruction. We congratulate our friend, C. Lewis 
Diehl, most heartily on the completion of this excellent volume, and we also con- 
gratulate the Association on the possession of so able a Reporter and so excellent 
a book. W. C. ALPERS. 
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PRESCRIPTION PRICES IN NEED OF REFORM.* 
HARRY B. MASON. 


Prescription pricing is greatly in need of reform throughout the country. 
As a rule druggists charge considerably less than they should for their pre- 
scription work. They do not know what their costs and expenses are, and 
their selling prices are accordingly not based on real information. Often, 
indeed, they follow a flat system of pricing regardless of variations in cost, 
and utterly without any knowledge of the yield in profit—or lack of yield. 
Many of them, too, have failed to advance their figures in keeping with the 
rising scale of costs, and are selling prescriptions exactly as they were selling 
them twenty years ago. Between different druggists and different cities, 
moreover, there is the widest possible disparity, and so it is that the whole 
question of prescription pricing is in a state of utter chaos and confusion. 

With this somewhat damning indictment to start with, let us consider for 
a few minutes a very interesting investigation reported upon at the last meet- 
ing of the American Pharmaceutical Association in San Francisco. F. W. 
Nitardy, of Denver, collected the facts about 10,000 prescriptions—1000 each, 
presumably, from ten men. Now passing over the ten separate tables of 
Mr. Nitardy, let us give the table of averages based upon the whole showing: 


‘Estimate of hours required for compounding 1,000 prescrip 


tions a en ee ee ee ee ie as , 215Y 
oO a ee - $1N3.07 
Estimated cost of time ..... od ain 81.48 
Cost of containers ........... 5 dicgnts elas saul ded tira 26.75 
Estimated overhead expense P : pal 75.54 
TOC Gost ..<%. pbsGeith sae 2 ; $366.84 
go, eee ee er vine 4. 504.60 
NS aa cea ated vw esl Sc ne ceri he ta hae wa diane wee ae a 366.84 


Gross profit Se ee er ee ne ee er ‘- 137.76 


Percentage of gross profit on selling price 27.3% 


Now the actual facts in this table are most interesting, but Mr. Nitardy 
has handled them inaccurately. At the end of the table he arrives at a per- 
centage of gross profit of 27.3. But this isn’t a gross profit at all. Neither 
is it a net profit. It is not a gross profit because already the “cost of time” 
and what Mr. Nitardy calls “overhead expense” have been considered. And 
it is not a net profit because, while somé of the expenses of the store have 
been deducted, all of them have not. 

Mr. Nitardy’s profit calculations, indeed, are very difficult to follow. He 
takes this 27.3 percent of apparent gross profit as a starting point, and then 
argues that you must deduct something like 25 percent from it to cover man- 
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agerial and administration expense. Thus he assumes that a net profit is left on 
these prescriptions of only 2.3 percent. 

Of course this is a startling condition of things if true, and it is no wonder 
that it had the A. Ph. A. by the ears out at San Francisco, and that the whole 
question of prescription pricing was discussed off and on during the entire 
week. Now prescription profits are low enough in all sincerity, but they 
aren't as low as this. 

Let us take the real facts contained in Mr. Nitardy’s table of averages, 
covering 1000 prescriptions, and let us work out a revised tabie leading up 
to accurate conclusions: 


NR arcs pail awa onal bees Grew Shares eae $183.07 
UR UN ce a ion ak bh i iaaecp vs ae wg Sapna Rigtan Wephigters 26.75 
ee Oe I CTE e OMFS i oinis vvisocivcciercoc oa darenivesewe ees 81.48 
Cost of general expense (outside of labor).................. 100.92 





$392.22 


SE IEA ec eee a ee OE es SR ae $504.60 


RN eee a Bo on. aa ih caning We eGR iene RIOD 392.22 
RES SUES Oe A EE LCE Ee OL A ee ae 112.3: 
Si Ne 


I OE GE GE oasis o 5a gies be Kaine ern binnciones 


Thus we find that these prescriptions actually vielded a net profit of 22 
percent instead of 2 or 3 percent. 

It may be asked, though, how I have arrived at the “cost of general ex- 
pense” in the foregoing table. Well, let me explain first that Mr. Nitardy 
has divided his expense into three classifications—(a) labor or time con- 
sumed in actual dispensing, (b) overhead expense, and (c) managerial and 
administration expense. This is a somewhat unnecessary division, and Mr. 
Nitardy’s figures are furthermore too high. 

Following a different and simpler method, I have handled the question of 
expense in two divisions only—labor on the one hand, and all other expense, 
of every sort and nature, on the other hand. Mr. Nitardy gives an estimate 
of cost of labor, and I have accepted his figures without change. It only 
remains therefore to ask how I have arrived at the remaining expense. 

Well, the average percentage of expense in a drug store is something like 
28: it is lower in a big store and higher in a small store. The average of 
clerk hire, on the other hand, is about 8 percent. Inasmuch as the clerk 
hire is separately itemized and taken care of under the classification of time 
er labor, we deduct 8 percent from 28 and we have 20 percent left. This 
20 percent covers absolutely every bit of other expense connected with the 
store—proprietor’s salary, depreciation, collection losses, rent, light, heat and 
everything else. Twenty percent of the total selling volume of $504.60 is 
$100.92, and the latter figure is therefore put down as the “cost of general 
expense” in the foregoing revised table. 

Now there are some other interesting conclusions that may be drawn from 


the table. Here they are: 





Average sale price of the 1.000 prescriptions................... $0.50 
Average cost of material and containers...................4.. 21 
Ns REL CSR EREES EROS DER CONES SO RORES .29 
Average expense, both special and general.................... 18 


AGOTRGE WEE PTOTE 20.0. ccccicccecccesccecsccscnsceseseeees Al 
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Just how characteristic these facts are it is a little difficult to determine. 
I gather that Mr. Nitardy collected his statistics from ten druggists, and that 
each reported on 1000 continuous prescriptions. Apparently all ten men 
lived in Colorado, and apparently also they were fairly large and successful 
druggists or they wouldn’t have had the facts ready for compilation. It 
would seem therefore that what we have found out are the prescription 
averages merely of ten selected druggists. 

I am rather inclined to believe, although I have no figures just now to back 
up the assertion, that druggists as a whole fail to do even as well as these ten 
men have done. But the ten men themselves vary considerably in their profit 
showings. In the separate tables published by Mr. Nitardy, and not repeated 
in this paper, it may be observed that one of the ten men attained a profit 
of only about one-third the general average, whereas another secured only 
a little in excess of one-half. A third man, on the other hand, nearly doubled 
the general average. If we take the best profit-maker in the bunch, and give 
him a rating of 100 percent perfect, the others taper along down to 25, and 
here you see right away the vast disparity between druggists, and the degree 
to which many of them fail to make their prescription business yield the profit 
that it ought to yield. 

On several occasions | have suggested that in pricing prescriptions a drug- 
gist ought to use some such rational system as that employed by George B. 
Evans in Philadelphia. Mr. Evans has five or six large establishments, does 
a business considerably in excess of a million dollars a year, has an enormous 
prescription patronage, and is one of the most brilliantly successful men in 
the drug business of the United States. What, briefly, is Mr. Evans’ method? 
He gets a profit approximating 100 percent on the cost of the bare material, and 
then charges a dollar an hour for actual time consumed in compounding. 

Where would we land if we applied the Evans method to this table of 1000 
average prescriptions? Let us see: 


100 per cent advance on miatefial..........cccccccccscccvccs $0.42 
$1.00 an hour for labor (one-fifth hour)...................05. .20 
OEE EE ee Sey Eee rie Sane 62 
pi se Bi IPR ciptae een retard w=, Sem en ORES Cul Scere Uae 2t 
MN nn ea yy ae oS ha Gh een ea aR Ame ee ere 41 
Ds 11.1 6s tcuakiaenisetandaevetreeasdeleawhes seesenewtbe 18 
EE nik we ckdke demaiededeuebnedne bentdaeetecehdeuiss eawad .23 


By the use of the Evans method, therefore, we have an average net profit 
of 23 cents instead of 11 cents. This means that the net profit has been 
more than doubled—and it is the net profit that always tells the story. It 
is the net profit that you live on, that you educate your children with, and 
that you use in buying automobiles and theater tickets. 

Please observe, too, that in order to double, and a little more than double, 
your actual profit yield it is only necessary to increase the selling price from 
50 to 62 cents—an increase that doesn’t seem on the face of it to be very 
great. You have likewise advanced your percentage of net profit, based on 
the selling price, from 22 to 37. 

Now a net profit of 37 percent, based on the sales, is none too much when 
you consider the amount of space and capital involved in the prescription de- 
partment, the slow turn-over, the relatively small yield, and the degree of 
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professional skill required for the work. For these reasons the prescription 
department should produce a far larger net profit than any other department 
in the store. It is the one place, indeed, where the drug merchant becomes 
a member of a skilled profession, and he ought to be paid for his professional 
services as other men are paid. 

But the average man will always answer to this argument: “This is 
mighty fine reasoning. Your voice sounds melodious in my ears, but after 
all you are one of those accomplished theorists who can never understand 
practical conditions. Prescription prices are set by custom, and I can’t 
change them. I am a creature of circumstances. | would like to help myself, 
but it is quite impossible.” 

The answer to this indictment is a very simple and convincing one. The 
large, successful druggists, the men who are supposed to be cut rate dealers 
doing business on a small net profit, are the very men who get satisfactory 
prices for their prescription work. The method | have advocated in this 
paper is the method used by one of the biggest retailers in the United States. 
He has found it practical and workable. Virtually the same method is used 
in the store in Chicago where more prescriptions are dispensed daily than 
in any other one establishment in the city. 

Does it work? Of course it works! 

When I was a youth in the drug business it was almost the universal 
custom to charge a flat-price for prescriptions—25 cents for a two-ounce 
mixture, 30 cents for a three-ounce mixture, and 40 cents for a four-ounce 
mixture. To a very large extent this practice still prevails, although the 
average prices have perhaps gone to 30, 40 and 50 cents respectively. In 
some cities 60 cents is gotten instead of 50 for a four-ounce mixture. 

But this flat-price system is fundamentally wrong. To charge 50 cents 
uniformly for four ounces of medicine, regardless of greatly varying costs, 
is little less than ridiculous. The wall-paper dealer might as well sell all 
his stock uniformly at 20 cents a roll whether it costs him 4 cents or 40. 
The tailor might as well make every suit of clothes for $40.00, instead of 
charging $30.00. for one and $75.00 for another. 

Absurd, isn’t it, when you come to think about it seriously ? 

More than that, other errors equally grave are committed by druggists in 
the pricing of prescriptions. You will often find a man who bases his price 
on the size of the dose. For a given mixture he will get a dollar if teaspoon- 
ful doses are ordered, and 50 or 75 cents if dessert or tablespoonful doses are 
indicated! Could anything be more irrational? 

Many druggists are practically charging the same prices for prescriptions 
that they asked fifteen or twenty years ago. In the meantime several factors 
have contributed greatly to increase costs all along the line. In the first 
place, the old days when galenicals comprised almost the entire materia 


medica have largely passed into history. The foreign synthetic chemical, 


and the domestic pharmaceutical specialty, both of which are considerably 


more expensive in the very nature of things, have radically changed the 
situation. Costs of doing business, too, have greatly risen during the last 
decade, and we have here a subject that has enlisted the keenest study of 
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economic experts in all the large mercantile establishments throughout the 
country. And now nearly the entire world has plunged into a great war 
resulting incidentally in a marked advance in the price of a thousand and 
one supplies. Nevertheless, despite all these things, we find many a drug- 
gist dispensing prescriptions at pretty nearly the same old figures. 

The whole question sums itself up in one conclusion from which there is 
no logical escape. It is this: There is only one sensible method of pricing 
prescriptions or anything else. The price should be based absolutely on the 
cost, plus expenses, plus a reasonable net profit. Any other method is artificial. 
Any other method is absurd and ridiculous. This is the simple rule followed 
by every capable merchant and manufacturer, in every line of trade, and 
with every class of goods. There is no reason on earth why prescriptions 
should be any exception. 

The great trouble is, in conclusion, that many druggists do not know their 
prescription costs. They haven't taken the trouble to figure them out. But, 
after all, it ought to be relatively easy for any man to adopt some such prin- 
ciple as the Evans method. Get 100 percent advance on the cost of material 
and container, and charge a dollar an hour for labor. 





PRESCRIPTION PRICES IN DETROIT.* 


WALTER M. CHASE. 





During the past month more than a score of Detroit druggists have been 
called upon with the object of ascertaining what prices are charged for pre- 
scriptions, and also to find out how these prices are arrived at. While, from 
the data obtained, it would seem that the pharmacists of Detroit tend to 
secure fair prices, they are not, however, in all instances getting quite ade- 
quate returns for the material and workmanship involved. Particularly is 
this so when the increasing costs of merchandise and labor are considered. 

The stores visited were not chosen at random, but were so selected that 
at least one out of every type of prescription department in the city might 
be investigated. They included down-town establishments, neighborhood 
stores, and places on the outskirts of the city. Managers of the prescription 
departments of chain stores, basement pharmacies, pharmacies in apartment 
houses, so-called “cut rate” stores, department stores, and stores located in 
exclusive sections and in sections populated by foreigners, were all asked to 
give their methods. 

Perhaps the most striking feature brought out by the investigation was the 
number of different systems in vogue for arriving at selling prices. Some 
druggists use the N. A. R. D. schedule or modifications of it; some follow 
the Evans rule of doubling the cost of materials used and adding one dollar 
an hour for time consumed in compounding; some have a flat price based 
on the size of the prescription. Others make a special price on each pre- 
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scription, getting whatever they think the customer will stand for, while 
still others guess at a suitable price, depending upon their knowledge of the 
business to make it show a satisfactory profit. 

The system employed by a certain chain of stores is dictated by the com- 
pany’s main office in the East. The schedule is quite a complicated one, 
but the prices obtained from following it compare most favorably with the 
best figures secured in other stores throughout the city. The schedule of 
prices approximates that obtained by users of the Evans rule. The cost of 
the ingredients is doubled; a charge is added for the label and container; 
and compounding is charged for at the rate of about $1.50 an hour. 

One druggist, who has no set rule, told me that his price depended entirely 
upon the customer he had to deal with. He took into consideration the 
ability of the customer to pay, whether the sale was a cash or a credit one, 
the likelihood of a refill, and for what purpose the medicine was intended. 
He informed me with a grin that a prescription for solution of argyrol and 
santal oil capsules had to show up a better margin of profit than one for 
elixir of iron, quinine and strychnine. 

Another druggist said that a greater part of his business came from doctors 
in the vicinity, and that he and these physicians had worked out a price 
schedule, applying to most of the prescriptions received, which was satisfac- 
tory all around. This schedule was a “double-the-cost” one with minimum 
prices for mixtures containing inexpensive ingredients. 

There seems to be quite a tendency to furnish poor patients with medicine 
at a sub-normal price. One druggist who does this says he makes up the 
difference on the chronic medicine-takers. 

There seems also to be quite a decided tendency to make transient cus- 
tomers pay more than regulars. 

The size of dose influences prices to a considerable extent. The smaller 
the dose the higher the price is, in proportion. 

Except in occasional instances the policy of a neighboring store seems to 
have but little influence. The druggist whom I found to be getting top- 
notch prices was located almost directly across the street from one whose 
figures were comparatively low. And both had high-grade stores, each 
enjoying considerable patronage. 

A druggist who did not stick closely to a schedule said that most of his 
customers asked for prices at the time the prescription was handed over. He 
always gave them a price at once and took care that it was high enough. 
He admitted, however, that during the recent skyrocketing of war prices his 
snap judgment in several cases had cost him real money. 

From the variety of schedules in force—or in some cases, the lack of them— 
it was to be expected that prices for the same mixture would vary considerably 
in different stores. Such I found to be the case. 

For an ordinary one-ounce prescription containing no expensive ingredients, 
and requiring no special manipulation to compound, prices ranging from 25 
cents to 40 cents were quoted. Two druggists said that when the medicine 
was given in doses of a few drops each their charge would be 50 cents. Thirty- 
five cents was about the average charge for a one-ounce mixture. 
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Two-ounce prescriptions ran from 35 to 50 cents. Here again the size of 
dose came in, and the 50-cent prices were based on 10 or 15 drop doses. 
The average price was about 40 cents. 

On three-ounce mixtures prices of from 40 to 60 cents were the most 
common. Fifty cents was the average. 

. The greatest unanimity of price was found on four-ounce mixtures. Sixty 
and 65 cents seemed to be almost universal charges. Three druggists, how- 
ever, claimed to get 75 cents, and two are still sticking to the antedeluvian 
schedule calling for 50 cents. 

A store that does a big patent medicine and toilet article business, but 
which according to the manager’s statement does not care for prescription 
trade, considers 40 to 45 cents a fair price. 

A store manager who gets exceptionally good prices says that his ordinary 
charge for a four-ounce mixture is usually about 60 or 65 cents. His con- 
tention is that customers sometimes kick at a 75-cent price, and in order to 
even up he gets 50 cents for all two and three-ounce mixtures, and even the 
same price for one-ounce prescriptions when the dose is small. 

A druggist on the outskirts of the city sells four-ounce mixtures for 35 
and 40 cents. He declares that these prices are the best he can get. That 
he is afraid of his shadow is evidenced by the fact that his nearest competitor 
is charging 60 cents and is getting the cream of the trade at that. 

Six-ounce mixtures bring prices ranging from 75 to 90 cents. 

For eight-ounce packages customers pay anywhere from 85 cents to $1.25, 
with the majority getting off at one dollar. One druggist says he asks 95 
cents because that sum doesn’t strike the customer as being anywhere near 
so high as a dollar does. 

Customers who have 16-ounce prescriptions are likely to be charged any- 
thing from $1.25 to $2.00. 

Powders in dozen lots were quoted to me at from 25 to 60 cents. Forty and 
forty-five cents seem to be the average. The 25-cent man was the same one 
who sells four fluid ounces of a liquid for 35 or 40 cents. “Can’t get any 
more,” was his excuse. 

Capsule prices run about the same as for powders with the exception of 
one store where 75 cents was the charge. Fifty cents a dozen seemed to be a 
popular charge. 

The minimum charge for one ounce ointments is about 40 cents. Quite 
a few druggists get 50 cents, while two of them think 35 cents is enough. 

To get an idea of the price a customer would have to pay for the same pre- 
scription in different stores | asked each druggist for his price on one fluid- 
ounce of a saturated solution of potassium iodide. 

And what a conglomeration of prices I found! Here they are: 50 cents, 
60 cents, 65 cents, 75 cents, 85 cents, 90 cents, $1.00, and to top them all, a 
price of $1.25! The cost of the iodide at the time of inquiry ran from $4.50 
to $5.00 a pound, or about 30 cents an avoirdupois ounce. 

One of the 50-cent men said he was satisfied with the profit that price gave 
him. Another said that a KI customer was usually good for a number of 
encores and that he was willing to take small profits repeated over a period of 
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months. A third said he would make a charge of 50 cents whe: that 
the customer was having heavy bills for medicines and only a Ii ome 
with which to pay them. 

The $1.25 man said his customers expected the best of drugs, a cally 
prepared packages, special messenger service, and all the time they \ din 


which to settle. Under such conditions he didn’t consider‘that he was mulet- 
ing anyone. 

In general the average price was in the neighborhood of 60 or 65 cents. 
A few got 75 cents or more. But great as were the variations in price, these 
were simply on a par with the various methods used in preparing the satu- 
rated solution itself. 

To make it | found that different druggists were using anywhere from 360 
to 480 grains of potassium iodide. Some used 6 drachms, some 7 drachms, 
some 7% drachms, some one avoirdupois ounce, and some an apothecaries’ 
ounce. In certain cases the iodide was dissolved in a graduate, water enough 
being added to make a volume of one fluid-ounce. In other instances the 
iodide was dumped into a so-called one-ounce prescription bottle and enough 
water poured in to fill the bottle. 

A solution of which one minim will represent one grain of salt can be 
prepared by adding five fluid-drachms of water to an apothecaries’ ounce of 
potassium iodide, but a solution of that strength was used in only a few 
instances. 

Whether or not prescriptions are shopped to any great extent appears to 
be a mooted question. Some of the druggists say that the practice is an 
uncommon one, while others assert that their prices are quite often cut by 
competitors. In general, however, the stores doing the largest business make 
their prices and stick to them regardless of the other fellow. 

Most of the druggists aver that they respect the N. A. R. D. cost mark 
when it appears on a prescription, although I found one manager who said 
that in his store the cost mark was looked at and that was about all. If the 
price was the same as his established charge for the mixture, well and good; 
if not, it was disregarded. He declared, however, that he did not use the cost 
mark as an excuse to cut under and disorganize price conditions. 

One interesting fact may be stated in conclusion. Mr. Nitardy, in his 
recent investigation, found that the average price obtained for 10,000 pre- 
scriptions was 50 cents. The largest druggist I called on told me that it 
had for years been the aim of his company to attain an average price of 60 
cents. This means an increased net profit of 10 cents over the average 
figures discovered by Mr. Nitardy. 
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ADDITIONAL DATA CONCERNING THE PREPARATION OF MAGMA 
MAGNESIA, MILK OF MAGNESIA. 
SAMUEL T. HENSEL, PH. G. 

In my previous communication upon this subject which appeared in the August, 
1914, issue of the Journal of the A. Ph. A., I gave an amount of water required 
to wash the precipitate which was based upon the instructions given in the Na- 
tional Formulary to ‘wash it until free from saline taste.” 

This investigation was therefore begun to determine more definitely the extent 
to which it is necessary to carry the washing of the magma in order to secure 
the practical elimination of the sodium sulphate and excess of sodium hydroxide 
contained in the supernatant liquor. 

For the purpose of this experiment the same system originally employed was 
established; this consisted of, 

First: A well annealed glass precipitating bottle, the exact capacity of which 
was found to be three gallons, six pints and a half, the ordinary measures em- 
ployed in the store being used for measurement. 

Second: Metathesis was effected in the manner described in my former paper, 
and the resulting mass introduced into the bottle for subsidance. 

Third: <A record was kept providing for observations made at intervals of 24 
hours, of the supernatant liquor. At the expiration of each period 500 cc. (mils) 
of the liquor were taken for examination. 

Fourth: The solid content of the 500 cc. (mils) thus taken was determined 
gravimetrically, this method having been selected as the quickest and most prac- 
tical for the average pharmaceutical laboratory, the volumetrical analysis of the 
supernatant liquor requiring too much time in the absence of the requisite stand- 
ardized solutions. 

The results obtained, considering the means at my disposal, are remarkably 
accurate, as I shall presently show. 

| subsequently made a third experiment, for the purpose of comparison with 
the following results, this time using a Beaumé hydrometer, for the determination’ 
of the solid content of the solution, as shown in experiment No. 3. 

The following observations were made: 

SEDIMENTATION RECORD (SUPERNATANT LIQUOR) 


Temperature 25 degrees Centigrade. 


Grains per Per cent. 
24 hours Solid content Na:sSO, and NaOH — 500 cc. (mils) 
Ist period " ™ 357 
2nd period =“ - " ae 171 48 
3rd_ period e - : . 83 48.5 
4th period Gravimetric limit — 
5th 
6th 


7th 











ee te ge 
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SECOND EXPERIMENT. 


Period Grains per 500 cc. (mils) Per cent. 
ars GPE ahah var isicitahak Gi ra.-p 9 Re te catio ans ae RE eS 374 

NERA SOS TER Ey UTR Aa tn? ee ae ee ne 186 49.7 
DR Bcd Pe tate a iors ercleienine kai eC NR > bree miewee ee HeNs 90 48.2 


4th Gravimetric limit — 

The term gravimetric limit is used upon this occasion to indicate the point at 
which it was difficult with the instruments at my command to make a further 
gravimetric measurement. 

An inspection of the above observations will show that there is a uniform 
decrement in the solid content of the solution, and that this is a constant, approxi- 
mating 50 per cent, and a measure for all subsequent decantations. 

Reasoning by analogy it will be seen that after the fourth decantation the solid 
content will be reduced to approximately 20 grains for the whole system, and since 
the sedimented magma after 48 hours will occupy one-fourth of its volume (that 
is, the volume of the precipitating bottle), there can be only 5 grains of sodium 
sulphate and sodium hydroxide remaining in the interstices of the magma. Obvi- 
ously if the washing had been carried to the end of the seventh washing, the 
solute would have attained a very high degree of attenuation. 

THIRD EXPERIMENT. 
In this experiment a Beaumé hydrometer was used, and the following obser- 


vations made: 
Solid Content 


Period Per cent by Weight Specific Gravity Degrees Beaumé 
BS chk. 5 a Sb. reas eee sae ool 8.0 1.03187 4.5 
BE aicaid wise slo Cae ROR SG 4.0 1.01173 2.3 
DF etketiesensusoccsenuwens 2.0 1.00779 1.1 
ee ee ey narra 1.0 1.00388 6 


Limit of physical measurement by this instrument...... —_—— 


We have in the above measurements results which compare very closely with 
the results of the first two experiments, and which again indicate a uniform decre- 
ment which indicates a constant of 50 per cent. 

It will be seen from the inspection of the above tables, that the limit of ponder- 
able content is reached at the fourth decantation, and in view of the harmless 
nature of sodium sulphate its presence is absolutely negligible, and the applica- 
tion of the BaCl, T.S. to this preparation is too severe and impracticable, since 
it would require the washing to be continued to infinite dilution to find a point 
at which a cloud would cease to be given. 

While the writer is not insensible of the fact that the facilities at his command 
at the time this investigation was conducted were crude, the results obtained are 
so close to the calculated theory, as to be practically correct. 

For the convenience of the readers of this paper, I herewith give the equation 
representing the reaction which takes place during matathesis, and which was 


part of my previous paper: 
MgSO,+7H.O + 2NaOH+3H,0 = Mg(OH), + Na,SO,+10H,O 


246 _ 








8 322 


The manufacture of this product has been conducted many times by the writer 
during the past eighteen months and it has been a constant source of interest; 


un 
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but it was not until he attempted this quantitative work that the significance of 
much that he has observed has become apparent. 

Upon the examination of the first 500 cc. (mils) of the supernatant liquor, he 
tried to balance the total ponderable solids found, with the molecular weights as 
indicated by the “law of constancy of composition.” He found, of course, that 
the 357 grains found in the 500 cc. (mils) of solution fell far short of the total 
molecular weight of the reacting bodies. 

He then had recourse to the modern theory of electrolytic dissociation, for 
which we are indebted to the physical chemist, and here he found the cue which 
led to the explanation. 

From the solubility point of view, as taught by this branch of chemical science, 
the dissolved magnesium sulphate (salt) and sodium hydroxide (base) in dilute 
or moderately dilute solution, are dissociated into their constituent ions; the ions 
only becoming chemically active in such diluted solutions, the molecules of water 
released by the magnesium sulphate remaining in the solution only as potentiali- 
ties of subsequent water of crystallization. 

As shown by the above equation, 10 molecules of water of crystallization have 
entered into combination and exist in the solution as potentialities of the crystal 
form of’sodium sulphate, Na,SO,+10H,O. 

In solution, the water so constituted being of the same specific gravity as 
the solvent, nothing but the ions Na,SO, and the NaOH contained in the super- 
natant liquor are ponderable. The total molecular weights of all the reacting 
bodies could only be determined by the investigation of the whole system em- 
ployed in effecting metathesis ; in other words the 14430 cc. (mils) or the volume 
of the precipitating bottle employed for sedimentation. 

The following calculation will show the ratio of the reacting bodies before 
and after metathesis according to theory: 


Mg(OH), 58 
= <44 equals 10.4 ounces Mg(OH), 
MgSO,+10 H,O 246 


Na,SO,+10 H,O 322 








— 44 equals 57.6 ounces Na,SO,+10H,O 
MgSO,+ 7 H.O 246 





Total 68.0 
Less 55.9% water of crystallization 24.59 
43.41 
Found as shown by experiment No. 3 
Mg(OH), 10.4 
Na,SO,+10H,O 32.5 
And excess NaOH 42.9 difference of O.50unces. 


This may be accounted for in part by the loss attending the four decantations. 


MAKING THE INITIAL SOLUTIONS. 

Before closing this article I would like to say a few words in reference to 
making the solutions. 

Great care must be exercised in making the solution of sodium hydroxide, 
as the temperature rises rapidly to 210 degrees Fahrenheit at this elevation 
(Denver), which is equivalent to a reading of 220 degrees at sea level. 

All utensils used should be of granite iron ware. 
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Filtration of the sodium hydroxide solution must not be attempted with 
ordinary filtering paper for the reason that the causticity of the solution weakens 
the fiber of the paper, and at the same time acts on it in such a manner as to 
discolor the solution. 

A very convenient way is to adjust two layers of plain gauze of suitable 
dimension by means of a rubber band to a ™% gallon funnel, then place a layer 
of absorbent cotton 1 inch in thickness and 3X5 squarely in the center and 
pour the solution carefully upon it. 

The solution of magnesium sulphate may be filtered through absorbent cotton 
or ordinary filter paper. 

COLLECTION OF THE MAGMA. 

After the fourth decantation, it is not necessary to drain the whole mass of 
magma, but only such an amount as will remove the required volume of super- 
natant liquor necessary to bring the mass to the requisite density. 

The draining at this point should be done on filter paper, and the magma thus 
collected should be removed by means of a silver or silver plated spoon and 
returned to the precipitating bottle, the whole mass then vigorously shaken. 
By this method the minimum amount of magma is at any time exposed or 
brought in contact with other bodies. 

Rubber stoppers should be employed for the container, as the magma will in 
a short time act on cork and discolor both it and the mass. 





THE PHARMACIST’S WORK TODAY.* 
H. M. WHELPLEY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

\Ve are living in an age of unrest which extends to all branches of human ac- 
tivity. Just at present, mankind is passing through a period of acute excitement 
which is manifest, the world over. At one time, pharmacy was a quiet, studious 
occupation with well fixed scope and definite limitations. Pharmacy was caught 
by the wave of-unrest at a date prior to the memory of this generation. The 
pharmacist of today is so accustomed to chaotic conditions in his own vocation 
that he is not surprised by the perturbations that are found in other lines of trade 
and professions nor by the heavy head lines in the daily press that but faintly 
reflect the present great upheaval in the political world of Europe. Only the 
patient and even-tempered care to remain in pharmacy, with its trials, tribulations 
and uncertainties. Pharmacy, as we find it, calls for men and women of evenly 
balanced minds to think right and well developed bodies to resist disease. The 
future of pharmacy must be worked out by successive generations of the kind of 
persons who accomplish results in spite of difficulties. We, of today must be 
followed by those who are peculiarly strong and competent. 

It is not my purpose on this occasion to diagnose the diseases that beset phar- 
macy today. Nor shall | outline a course of treatment nor even indulge in that 
innocent and inexpensive pastime of prognosing future conditions. What I have 


*Address before the Colorado Pharmacal Association, at Boulder, June 23, 1915. 
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in mind is an exposition of a line of pharmaceutical work which has been going 
on quietly for two generations but is not generally recognized as “The Pharma- 
cist’s Work Today,” although it is the most far-reaching in effect of all the varied 
activities in our calling at present. 


THE PHARMACOPOEIA FAR-REACHING, 


The Pharmacopoeia of the United States of America, as it is officially known, 
is more far-reaching in its influence than the drug trade at large comprehends. 
The Quiz Compend introduces the Pharmacopceia to the average candidate for 
registration. Such persons do not become well enough acquainted with the U. 
S. P. to know the book even by sight. College of pharmacy students are much 
given to studying the Pharmacopoeia in about the same manner as boys study the 
Bible in the mission Sunday schools of the slums in a large city. The street 
urchins learn by heart certain Bible verses in order to win prizes. The phar- 
macy students learn names, tests and formulas as a requirement for graduation. 
The employes of jobbing houses know the price of the U. S. P. and the fact that 
it cannot be sold at cut rates. The manufacturing pharmacist and the pharma- 
ceutical chemists gain a more adequate idea of the standard which governs their 
products and work. Without going into tiresome detail, let us take a general 
survey of the Pharmacopoeia from a safe distance and pleasant point of observa- 
tion. 

I shall not discuss the Pharmacopoeia from the ultra-scientific point of view. 
Do not place yourselves in a receptive mood for the consideration of the changes 
in mass and weight which is involved in the formation of complex atoms. You 
will not be told why the U. S. P. IX should adopt the drop weight method for 
the determination of the surface tension of a liquid. 


PHARMACOPOEIA DEFINED. 


A pharmacopoeia is, according to the etymology of the word, devoted to the 
formulas and directions for preparing medicines. Taking the United States 
Pharmacopoeia as a type, these authorities today define the character, establish 
the purity and regulate the strength of medicines for the country in which the 
Pharmacopoeia is issued. Twenty-three such authorities of national character 
are now in use. The Swiss Pharmacopoeia is published in German, French and 
Italian; the United States Pharmacopoeia, in English and Spanish, and some 
other pharmacopoeias are published in two languages. Some pharmacopoeias are 
legal authorities in more than one country and, on account of the itinerant habits 
of mankind, all of the leading pharmacopoeias are found in different countries. 
We, in America, use particularly the United States, the German, the British and 
the French Pharmacopoeias. 

The first physician in the forgotten past who reduced to writing a record of 
his medicines brought into existence the first pharmacopoeia. In the course of 
time, came the hospital book of prescriptions, the formularies published by med- 
ical authorities and, in 1618, the London Pharmacopoeia. Paris also issued a 
pharmacopoeia in 1639. In 1699, Edinburgh published a pharmacopoeia. Then 
came in 1818 the first pharmacopoeia of national character. France has the 
credit for it and it is significant that the work was given to the world at a time 
when the country was in the throes of political turmoil. The United States also 
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realized the advantages of a National Pharmacopoeia and published its first one 
in 1820. 

The way for a national pharmacopoeia in this country was blazed by Dr. 
William Brown, of a military hospital, and it was published at Lititz, Lancaster 
County, Pa., early in the Revolutionary War (March 12, 1778). The advantages 
which Dr. Brown claimed for his little volume of thirty-two pages are in keeping 
with the spirit of the times in Europe today. Dr. Brown says that the eighty- 
four formulas for internal and sixteen for external remedies are “adapted espe- 
cially to our present state of need and poverty which we owe to the ferocious 
cruelty of the enemy and to the cruel war brought unexpectedly upon our Father- 
land.” “The cruel war brought unexpectedly upon our Fatherland” sounds like 
a recent expression in Germany, Austria, Russia, France, England, Italy and par- 
ticularly Belgium. 

My first activity in editorial work of a pharmaceutical nature began in 1884, 
at a time when the pharmaceutical world expected to soon have an International 
Pharmacopoeia as a result of several years of previous work. During the sev- 
enth triennial convention of the International Pharmaceutical Congress, at Chi- 
cago, in 1893, the American Pharmaceutical Association tendered the sum of 
one thousand dollars for use in preparing an International Pharmacopoeia. The 
money was never used. It has since been determined that the pharmacists of the 
principal countries of the world can no more agree on general formulas than 
can the governments of the world on a plan of international peace. In 1902, 
the pharmacists gave up the idea of securing an International Pharmacopoeia 
which would give formulas for practically all of the preparations in use by 
civilized man and went to the other extreme. The International Conference for 
the Unification of Potent Remedies which met in Brussels, thirteen years ago, 
came to an agreement on a few general principles to be adopted by the Pharma- 
copoeias of the different countries, as they are revised. The United States was 
then at work on the U.S. P. VIII and was the first country to fall in line. Other 
countries have since changed some of their standards, but to the United States 
belongs the honor of having fully acceded to the letter of the international agree- 
ment. These standards are only of a general character, such as making all of the 
stronger opium preparations 10%, the liquid arsenic preparations 1% and having 
a certain fixed strength for some of the most universally used potent remedies. 
It was this agreement which caused the Revision Committee, ten years ago, to 
reduce the strength of the tinctures of aconite and of veratrum and to double 
the percentage of drug in the tincture of strophanthus. 

The physicians and pharmacists of the world can agree on a uniform percent- 
age of strength for potent remedies, but an international Pharmacopoeia is an 
impossibility because they cannot decide on the color for some liquids and the 
flavor for other preparations nor on the worthless ingredients to be retained in 
a few old time remedies. 

It was in January, 1817, one year before the appearance of the French Codex, 
which was the first Pharmacopoeia of a national character, that the Medical 
Society of the County of New York arranged for a convention of delegates from 
medical societies for the purpose of editing and publishing a national pharma- 
copoeia. The volume made its appearance, December 15, 1820. This conven- 
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tion has greatly changed in character but has met every ten years since the first 
assembly, at Washington, January 1, 1820. The last meeting was in May, 1910, 
and the next one is called for May, 1920. The Pharmacopoeia has been pub- 
lished from one to five years after these decennial conventions. The UV. S. P. 
VIII, now in use, appeared in June, 1905. We may anticipate the U. S. P. IX 
in November or December, 1915. It is misleading to refer to the Pharmacopoeia 
of 1900 or the one of 1910, as no revision since the first one has been published 
in a decennial year. We should form the habit of speaking of the new Pharma- 
copoeia as the U. S. P. IX. 


EARLY PHARMACOPOEIAL REVISION WORK. 


The pharmacopoeial revision work in this country began in 1820 and was en- 
tirely in the hands of the medical profession. A few physicians, at odd moments, 
decided on the text of the first five publications which were authorized by the 
conventions of the decennial periods 1820 to 1860 inclusive. In 1852, the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association asked for the admission of pharmacists to the 
pharmacopoeial revision conventions and secured representation in 1870. The 
U. S. P., published, December 15, 1820, is a small volume of 272 pages. One- 
half of the book is taken up with a Latin translation of the English text. It was 
soon found, however, that all Latin reading pharmacists in this country could 
also read English, so the Latin text was not continued in subsequent revisions. 
The U.S. P. of 1820 is little more than a mere list of materia medica titles accom- 
panied by a collection of formulas without working directions for manipulations. 
Physicians do not realize the value of the Pharmacopoeia as a working manual 
and the revisions authorized in 1830, 1840, 1850 and 1860 made but little progress 
in that direction. The collection of early Pharmacopoeias in the library of the 
Denver Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association will prove instruc- 
tive as well as interesting to those who care to study the foundation on which the 
greatest work of American pharmacists is’ built. 


RECENT PHARMACEUTICAL REVISION WORK. 

The admission of pharmacists to the convention of 1870 lead to revision along 
broader lines. This became more apparent with the publication of the U. S. P. 
VI, authorized by the convention of 1880. The book became more popular and 
important. The committee elected by the convention of 1890, expanded the 
Pharmacopoeia in a new direction. Dr. Charles O. Curtman and Professor Fred- 
erick B. Power were members of that committee. They found that the descrip- 
tion of chemicals and the tests for purity had been copied from foreign authori- 
ties. These practical revision workers realized that the chemicals in the American 
drug trade do not always come from the same source as those found in Europe, 
nor are they always made by the same processes. The chemicals in the United 
States have impurities not occurring in those of foreign markets. The Pharma- 
copoeia gave no tests for such substances but detailed tests for impurities which 
never occur in the chemicals of the American market. The U.S. P. VII became 
a working manual for pharmaceutical chemists to an extent not covered by pre- 
vious revisions. The convention of 1900 was revolutionary in character and in- 
corporated the delegate body as the “United States Pharmacopoeial Convention.” 
The general principles adopted and the instructions given the revision committee 
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all evidenced a determination to make the Pharmacopoeia more useful in the 
drug store, the laboratory and the office of the analyst. The U. S. P. VIII which 
resulted and with which we are now working is acknowledged as the most useful 
Pharmacopoeia in the world. In England, it has been held up as a model for 
the revisers of the British Pharmacopoeia. Germany gave the revision commit- 
tee credit for advanced pharmacopoeial work. The convention of 1910 was the 
most democratic of any in the series. The gathering in 1820 was made up en- 
tirely of physicians. The deliberate body in 1910 represented medical schools, 
pharmacy schools, state medical associations, state pharmaceutical associations, 
the American Medical Association, the American Pharmaceutical Association, the 
American Chemical Society, the U. S. Army, the U. S. Navy, the U. S. Marine 
Hospital and Public Health Service, the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
U. S. Department of Commerce and Labor, the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists, the Association of State and National Food and Dairy De- 
partments, the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, and the National 
Dental Association. 
INFLUENCE OF THE FOOD AND DRUGS ACT. 

Prior to the Food and Drugs Act of June, 1906, the manufacturing pharma- 
cists, the manufacturers of medicinal chemicals and the jobbing druggists re- 
garded the Pharmacopoeia as a joke as far as being a law and guide for them. 
To always follow the Pharmacopceia never entered even the edge of their minds 
When requested by the revision committee to give processes and tests for use in 
revision work, the information was not forthcoming. The U. S. P. VIII became 
official late in 1905. Early in 1906, it became apparent that the Food and Drugs 
Act would become a law and make the Pharmacopoeia the legal standard. The 
chemists in manufacturing and wholesale houses began to study the U. S. P. VIII 
and find fault with limits of purity and the kinds of tests. The Board of Trus- 
tees authorized a conference of the Committee on Revision with representatives 
of the manufacturing interests. This resulted in the publication of a four-page 
supplement to the first print of the U. S. P. VIII, changing a number of standards 
so that they could be met on a commercial basis. Medicinal purity was main- 
tained but chemical purity not always necessitated. This was not a supplement 
of corrections of errors in the Pharmacopoeia but a list of revision changes which 
would not have been necessary if the Committee on Revision could have secured 
before printing the U. S. P. VIII the information which later came so freely on 
account of the food and drugs legislation. The full co-operation of every inter- 
est in any way associated with pharmacy or medicine is now assured for revision 
work. This condition should be apparent in the U. S. P. IX but will inure to a 
fuller extent in the preparation of the U. S. P. X, which will be authorized by 
the convention of May, 1920, only five years hence. 


MEDICAL INFLUENCE ON THE PHARMACOPOEIA. 

Perhaps it was appropriate for the physicians to be the only obstetricians at 
the birth of the U. S. P., in 1820. The doctors acted as wet nurse until 1870 
The pharmacists then began a courtship and the Pharmacopoeia became wedded 
to them, in 1890. The chemists became the star boarder in the official family 
of 1910. The doctors saw the trend of affairs and made an outcry. One medical 
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teacher wrote a sensational article on “The Recapture of the Pharmacopoeia” and 
urged the medical profession to take possession of the U. S. P. at the convention 
of 1910. The Pharmacopoeia slipped away from the physicians because the 
doctors drifted away from the materia medica and therapeutics of the days of 
1820. Medical schools have almost ceased to teach along lines that interest the 
students in the Pharmacopoeia. Few practitioners came to the convention of 
1910. The Pharmacopoeia was not captured. If it had been captured, perhaps 
the physicians would not have known what to do with it. More medical work 
in pharmacopocial revision is desirable and pharmacists should urge physicians to 
learn more about the Pharmacopoeia and give it greater attention in the medical 
schools. 
WHY PHARMACISTS HAVE NOT DESERTED THE PHARMACOPOEIA. 

Pharmacists did not follow physicians in deserting the Pharmacopoeia because 
of the counter trade in drug stores, which calls for drugs and domestic remedies 
even though the prescription trade has dwindled in volume and changed in nature 
until very few prescriptions call for pharmacopoeial preparations. The food and 
drug legislation of more recent times has increased the importance of the Pharma- 
copoeia to pharmacists. In some states, the law requires a Pharmacopoeia as a 
part of the library of each drug store. Pharmacists cannot desert the Pharma- 
copoeia even if they would. In fact, the importance of the work grows with 
each decennial revision. 


THE SCOPE OF THE PHARMACOPOEIA. 

Two extreme views are held regarding the proper scope of the Pharmacopoeia. 
Some contend that such an authority should include every article used in medicine 
which is not of a proprietary nature. A few years ago, a practitioner of medi- 
cine, high in pharmacopoeial authority, stated that, “If physicians prescribe brick 
dust, then brick dust should be defined by the Pharmacopoeia.” Other physicians 
believe that only medicines of ‘proved therapeutic value” should be admitted to 
the Pharmacopoeia. The average pharmacist who holds views on this subject 
expects the Pharmacopoeia to cover a scope midway between these two extremes. 
The National Formulary relieves the situation very much as far as the retail phar- 
macist is concerned. The proposed Recipe Book of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association will still further help furnish standards for unofficial medicines of 
questionable therapeutic value of a discarded but not forgotten class. It is prob- 
able that the convention of 1920 will be called on to adopt very definite action 
on scope of the U.S. P. X. 


LEGAL STATUS OF THE U. S. P. 

The Pharmacopoeia has, by common usage, always answered the purpose of a 
legal standard in the various courts of this country. It was not until the Food 
and Drugs Act of June, 1906, that the U. S. P. was read into a national law. 
The ruling of the Department of Internal Revenue also holds the Pharmacopoeia 
to be the standard under the Harrison Anti-Narcotic Law. Various state phar- 
macy laws recognize the authority of the U. S. P. In practical effect, the Phar- 
macopoeia in this country is as much a legal standard as are any of the gov- 
ernment-made pharmacopoeias of the old world. 
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WORK OF A PHARMACOPOEIAL CONVENTION. 


When the three or four hundred delegates convene at a decennial assemblage, 
the first work is the adoption of a set of General Principles to govern the work 
of a committee on revision for a period of ten years. Then comes the election 
of a new set of officers, the Committee on Revision and the Board of Trustees. 
A record of this procedure is not found in the commentaries on the U. S. P. but 
is given in a portion of the Pharmacopoeia which is seldom read even by teachers 
in schools of pharmacy. I refer to pages I to LXXV inclusive. I advise you 
to read this section of your Pharmacopoeia at the first opportunity. It will give 
you a better idea of the American Pharmacist’s Work of Today. 


HOW THE COMMITTEE ON REVISION WORKS. 


The work of the Committee on Revision goes on so quietly that no one realizes 
the nature or full extent of the task. The General Committee consists of fifty- 
one members who work without salary or assurance of adequate remuneration. 
This large body finally passes on all questions brought before it and must approve 
the Pharmacopoeia as a whole before the pages are electrotyped for printing. 
Each of the fifty-one members has a large ring cover in which to file the recent 
correspondence. The letters are mimeographed on legal cap size sheets. The 
pages are numbered consecutively and the letters dated and numbered. Canvas 
binders are furnished, each holding five hundred sheets of the accumulated cor- 
respondence. Thus each member has a complete set of volumes covering all of 
the work of the General Committee. The last circular is Number 302, dated 
June 9, 1915, and closes with page 1810. This means that 92310 sheets like this 
exhibit were mimeographed and mailed to the fifty-one members of the General 
Committee on Revision. The General Committee is divided into fifteen sub- 
committees on as many different subjects. Each one of the smaller committees 
has a chairman who conducts correspondence with the associates on his committee. 
Each member of a sub-committee has a full set of all of the correspondence of 
the committee. As some persons serve on two or more committees, this corre- 
spondence becomes very voluminous. The Executive Committee of fifteen re- 
ceive the reports of the sub-committees and vote on them before subjects go to 
the General Committee for approval. The last Executive Committee letter is 
Number 628 and is on page 3318. These are mimeographed on letter size sheets. 
The Executive Committee has to date required a total of 51,770 sheets. This, 
together with the General Committee sheets, makes a total of 145,080 sheets to 
date. As sheets of both letters and circulars in addition to the above are 
sent to five trustees we must add 27,640 sheets, making a grand total of 172,720 
sheets exclusive of the over-run for reserve sets. This statement of mechanical 
labor will give some idea of the mental work which has thus far been recorded. 
It is merely the summing up of committee work, which in turn is based on the 
work of individual pharmacists, the world over. The Pharmacopoeial Work of 
American Pharmacists is, indeed, the great work of pharmacists of this decade. 


DIGEST OF COMMENTS ON THE U. S. P. 


In 1905, the government started in the Hygienic Laboratory a series of bulle- 
tins, covering all of the current comments made on the U. S. P. Ten volumes 
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have thus far been published. Each one contains about five hundred pages. If 
you desire to know what has been said about the Pharmacopoeia or any official 
substance by members of the Colorado Pharmacal Association, you will find it in 
this set of ten government publications. Copies may be purchased at a nominal 
price from the government printer, at Washington. No one should write a paper 
on an official substance without seeing what others have said on the same subject 
before him. This series of bulletins will give the author reference to all that 
has been published during ten years. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE U. 5S. P. C. 

All financial transactions and business of the U. S. P. C. is transacted by a 
Board of Trustees of five elected members, together with the president of the 
Convention and the chairman of the Committee on Revision, as ex-officio mem- 
bers. Each member of the Board preserves the correspondence of the Board 
in a manner similar to that followed in the revision work. Every item of expense 
must be authorized by the entire Board. Bills are paid only by voucher checks 
which show the nature of the expense. The chairman and the secretary of the 
Board and the treasurer of the Convention must sign all voucher checks. The 
Board holds annual meetings but most of the business is transacted by mail and 
all are mimeographed so that the record in the hands of each Trustee is complete. 


THE SALE OF THE PHARMACOPOEIAS. 

The publication and the sale of the Pharmacopoeia is entirely in the hands 
of the Board of Trustees. The book is printed by one firm and another firm has 
the sales agency. The sales of the U. S. P. VIII began in July, 1905, and now 
amount to more than sixty thousand copies, for which the Board has received 
about one hundred and fifteen thousand dollars. The sale will continue even 
after the U. S. P. IX is on the market. 


SPANISH TRANSLATION OF U. S. P. 

Over twenty-five hundred copies of a Spanish translation of the U. S. P. VIII 
have been sold. The same firm that prints the English edition also prints the 
Spanish translation, but the sales agent is not the one handling the English edi- 
tion. The income for the Spanish edition to date is over six thousand dollars. 
The Board of Trustees is now considering the advisability of having the U. S. P. 
IX translated into Spanish. 


PAYMENT FOR USE OF U. S. P. TEXT. 

Each revision of the Pharmacopoeia is copyrighted by the Board of Trustees. 
No author or publisher can legally use portions of the text of the Pharmacopoeia 
without having permission from the Board. <A statement that this permission 
has been granted must be printed on the reverse of the title page. The form of 
notice is furnished by the Board and reads as follows: 


“Authority to use for comment the Pharmacopeeia of the United States of 
America, Eighth Decennial Revision, in this volume, has been granted-by the 
Board of Trustees of the United States Pharmacopeeial Convention, which Board 
of Trustees is in no way responsible for the accuracy of any translations of the 
official weights and measures, or for any statements as to strength of official 
preparations.” 
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Publishers in foreign countries as well as America recognize the copyright 
property and apply to the Board of Trustees for permission to use U. S. P. text 
in books on pharmacy or medicine. The range of payments made by those using 
the U. S. P. VIII text is from five to five hundred dollars. The total amount 
paid to date on account of the U. S. P. VIII is over three thousand dollars. It 
is probable that the money paid for use of the U. S. P. IX text will be a much 
greater sum. 

PHARMACOPOEIAL INCOME. 


The U. S. P. C. has but three sources of income. They are the sales of the 
Pharmacopoeia in English, the sales of the Spanish translation and the payments 
made for the use of text. This income since the publication of the U. S. P. VIII 
in 1905 amounts to about one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 


PHARMACOPOEIAL EXPENSES. 


The U. S. P. C. has three sub-divisions of expense. They are, (1) Revision 
Work, (2) Payment for Publication and Sales and (3) The Cost of Adminis- 
tering the Business of the Corporation. The records are kept in a manner that 
shows expenses in detail so that the Convention of 1920 will know the total cost 
of the Spanish translation, the Committee on Revision expenses for supplies, the 
amount spent by the Board of Trustees for meetings and all other such details 
that may be of interest. 


HONORARIA FOR PHARMACOPOEIAL WORK. 


The by-laws of the U. S. P. C. provide that the members of the Board of 
Trustees must serve without compensation. The members of the Committee on 
Revision are not salaried, but the Trustees may vote them honoraria. This will 
be regulated by the cash balance rather than the value of the services ren- 
dered. The Committee on Revision of the U. S. P. VIII received a blanket pay- 
ment of two hundred dollars for each member. Additional amounts were then 
paid to some of the committee who had carried the main burden of the work. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON REVISION. 


The chairman of the Committee on Revision is the one officer who has constant 
work of responsibility, volume and detail. He is the only one who receives a 
fixed salary. 

PROOF READING OF THE PHARMACOPOEIA. 


Proofreading is tiresome routine and a thankless procedure at best. The proof- 
reading of the Pharmacopocia where a single word or figure may cause error 
resulting in death is a grave responsibility. The copy is prepared with much care 
and the proof read by expert professionals in the publishing house. Galley 
proofs are furnished the fifty-one members of the General Committee on Re- 
vision. The page proofs are distributed in a similar manner. Even the proofs 
of the plates for the final printing are read. The first order for printing calls 
for ten thousand or more copies. Of this number, one or two thousand are run 
off, bound and placed on the market to be proof-read by the eager and critical 
eyes of the pharmacists at large. If errors should be reported, the plates would 
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be corrected before more copies are printed. I am pleased to say that serious 
mistakes have never been found in the printed volume. 

When the metric system was introduced, the copy or the printer used the word 
“decimeters” in place of “centimeters” in the statement of the average length of 
a stick of licorice. This made the stick a giant, ten times as long as natural. A 
member of the Committee on Revision caught this error in the galley proof. In- 
stead of correcting it, he merely noted with blue pencil on the margin of the paper, 
“Gosh! What a stick of licorice!” 


U. S. P. PUBLICITY. 

For the first time in pharmacopoeial work in this country, publicity has been 
given to the proposed changes in text. The Journal of the A. Ph. A. has pub- 
lished six instalments of Abstracts of Proposed Changes together with New 
Standards and Descriptions. The pharmaceutical press in general has repub- 
lished much of this matter. This publicity has led to comments from pharma- 
cists at large and will, no doubt, avoid some of the criticisms of the new work 
which might otherwise be expected when the U. S. P. IX is placed on the market 


THE NEW PHARMACOPOEIA, 


The U. S. P. IX will not be ready for the opening of the schools of pharmacy, 
this fall, but should be on sale by the first of next year. The Board of Trustees 
will fix a date on which the new standard will become official. This date will be 
two or more months after the Pharmacopoeia is obtainable. 

The Food and Drugs Act of June, 1906, makes the U. S. P. VIII the legal 
standard. Perhaps it will require a special act of congress to have the U. S. P. 
IX become the authority. This is a complication which has never before been 
possible. The forthcoming Pharmacopoeia will probably be some larger than 
the present one. The cloth binding will be replaced with buckram, which is more 
durable. Straps will re-enforce the back so that the book will stand more hard 
usage. It should be remembered, however, that it is impossible to make an acid 
and alkali proof book. Nor should a pharmacist expect a single copy of the 
Pharmacopoeia to endure drug store usage and misuse for ten years. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that much more than half of the present Phar- 
macopoeias sold were cloth bound. 

The U. S. P. IX will reflect the present high cost of living and sell for fifty 
cents per copy more than the U. S. P. VIII. 


HOW THE PHARMACOPOEIA SHOULD BE REVISED. 

This is a subject unto itself, too large for consideration here. The Pharma- 
copoeia is the greatest Work of American Pharmacists Today, because it reflects 
the labor of pharmacists for half a century or more. This feature of the revision 
plan should not be lost in the future. The committee work, however, would be 
more effective if in the hands of salaried persons. Perish the thought of a gov- 
ernment revision of the Pharmacopoeia. Our present methods are not perfect, 
but are superior to those followed in foreign countries. 
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Proceedings of the Counril 


Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Sessions, 1914-15. First and Second Sessions, 1915-16 


~—— - 





FOURTH SESSION, 1914-15. 


The fourth session of the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association for 1914-15 
was held at the Hotel Bellevue, San Francisco, on Wednesday evening, August 11, 1915, at 
7:30 p. m., Chairman Eberle presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Mayo, Claus, Eberle, Day, Godding, Gietner, Osseward, Alpers, Snow, 
Koch, Freericks, Thiesing, England, Charles E. Caspari and Whelpley. 

The minutes of the previous session were read and approved. 

The following applications were received and the applicants elected: 


No. 302. Thomas S. Newby, Ventura, Cal., rec. by C. M. McKellips and E. L. Newcomb. 

No. 303. William Joseph Nolan, 8 Allston St., Boston, Mass., rec. by Theodore J. Bradley 
and C. H. Packard. 

No. 304. Henry Lees Smith, 604 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal., rec. by F. W. Nitardy 
and Albert Schneider. 


The question of insuring the property of the Association now stored with the Lloyd 
Library of Cincinnati, was discussed, having been referred to the Council by the general 
session with power to act. 

On motion of W. C. Alpers, seconded by Dr. H. M. Whelpley, the matter was referred 
to a special committee of three to report to the Council. The committee named was: F. H. 
Freericks, Chairman, E. H. Thiesing and T. D. Wetterstroem. 

The subject of the work of the Year Book and National Formulary was brought up by 
Dr. H. M. Whelpley and discussed at length. 

On motion of C. A. Mayo, seconded by J. W. England, a committee of five was directed 
to be appointed to consider the question and to report at the session of the Council to be 
held on Thursday evening, August 12, 1915. 

The committee named was: J. W. England, Chairman; C. A. Mayo, Dr. H. M. Whelpley, 
C. M. Snow and J. A. Koch. 

The Report of the Committee on Recipe Book, or rather a recommendation of the same, 
that the Committee on Recipe Book be composed of fourteen members (instead of seven 
members as at present}, with terms of office of five years each, and that the terms of three 
members shall expire each year, was presented, having been referred to the Council by the 
Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing. 

On motion of C. M. Snow, seconded by C. Osseward, it was directed that such a com- 
mittee be appointed to take the place of the present Committee on Recipe Book, but that it 
should consist of fifteen members, including the Chairman, and that it be so selected that 
three shall serve for one year, three for two years, three for three years, three for four 
years, and three (including the Chairman) for five years, and thereafter, as terms expire, 
each member shall serve for a five-year term. 

On motion of W. B. Day, seconded by F. H. Freericks, the appropriation in the Budget 
for Miscellaneous Expenses for 1915 was increased $100. 

On motion of J. A. Koch seconded by Charles E. Caspari, the appropriation on the Budget 
for Salaries for 1915 was ircreased $1125. 

Adjourned to meet Thursday, August 12, 1915, at 7:30 p. m. 

J. W. Encranp, Secretary. 
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FIFTH SESSION, 1914-15. 

The fifth session of the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association for 1914-15 
was held at the Hotel Bellevue, on Thursday evening, August 12, 1915, at 7:30 p. m., Chair- 
man Eberle presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Claus, Day, Eberle, Engelhardt, England, Gietner, Godding, Snow, Mayo, 
Osseward and Whelpley. 

The Report of the Special Committee on Year Book and National Formulary was pre- 
sented, as follows: 

San Francisco, Car., August 12, 1915. 
To the Members of the Council: 

GENTLEMEN—Your Special Committee on Year Book and National Formulary, appointed 
at your last session, would report as follows: 

Professor C. Lewis Diehl’s long years of valuable service as Reporter on the Progress of 
Pharmacy demands recognition, and in accordance with the precedent hitherto followed at 
the completion of the previous editions of the National Formulary (when as Chairman of 
the Committee on National Formulary he was voted an honorarium for his services), and 
the further fact that the work of the forthcoming edition is practically completed, we recom- 
mend that he be now voted an honorarium for his services for this edition. 

Professor Diehl writes that he is no longer young, and, like younger men, able to apply 
himself to his tasks without frequent intermissions for rest, and it is felt, as expressed by 
the members of the Council last evening, that in justice to the interests of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, as well as to Professor Diehl, he should not be expected to 
continue his arduous and responsible labor as Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy and 
Chairman of the Committee on National Formulary, but that successors should be chosen 
to take over his work: the salary of the Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy to be re- 
duced to $600 a year for the present 

We recommend, also, that Professor C. Lewis Diehl be retained as titular Chairman of 
the Committee on National Formulary, but that there be created, by resolution, the position 
of Vice Chairman of the Committee on National Formulary, and that the Vice Chairman 
be given full authority to act as the Chairman, or as an Acting Chairman, until further 
change, and that the Vice Chairman or Acting Chairman, be chosen from the membership 
of the Committee on National Formulary by the Council. 

J. W. Encianp, Chairman, 
H. M. Wue ptey, 
C. M. Snow, 
J. A. Kocu, 
C. A. Mayo. 

The report was received and the recommendations adopted. 

The following Committee on Nominations of the Council was named: Messrs. England, 
Day and Claus. 

A recommendation was presented from the Section on Education and Legislation that 
the annual appropriation to this Section for 1916 be increased $100. It was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A recommendation was presented from the Historical Section asking that steps be taken 
to secure autobiographical data and photographs of newly elected members. 

C. A. Mayo moved, seconded by J. W. England, that 

Whereas, It is desirable to obtain as complete data as possible concerning the members 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That every member of the Association be requested by the Treasurer to furnish 
to the Historian of the Association a recent photograph and a brief autobiography. 

Carried. 

Adjourned until Friday, August 13, 1915, at 9 a. m. 

J. W. Encranp, Secretary. 
SIXTH SESSION, 1914-15. 

The sixth session of the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association for 1914-15 
was held at the Hotel Bellevue, San Francisco, on Friday morning, August 13, 1915, at 9 
a. m., Chairman Eberle presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Eberle, Godding, Whelpley, Day, Koch, Claus, Mayo, Dawson, Snow 
and England. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 
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J. A. Koch, Chairman of the Committee on Finance, proposed the adoption of the fol- 
lowing “Rule of Finance,’ which was adopted: 

Rule 14. Disposal of Receipts from National Formulary: The Treasurer shall keep a 
separate and accurate account of all receipts and disbursements for the National Formulary. 
Any balance of receipts in excess of disbursements remaining to the credit of this account 
at the end of any fiscal year shall be credited to the Endowment Fund and become a part 
thereof. 

On motion of C. A. Mayo, seconded by J. A. Koch, the rule was adopted. 

On motion of W. C. Alpers, seconded by J. W. England, the amendment of Chapter VIII, 
Article V, proposed by the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws at the Council meeting 
of August 9, 1915, was approved. 

Adjourned sine die. J. W. Encianp, Secretary 

FIRST SESSION, 1915-16. 

The first session of the Council for 1915-16, or reorganization meeting, was held at the 
Hotel Bellevue, San Francisco, on Friday morning, August 13, 1915, at 9:50 a. m., Dr. H. 
M. Whelpley acting as Chairman pro tem. 

Present: Messrs. Eberle, Arny, Day, Whelpley, Alpers, Koch, Freericks, Scoville, Godding, 
Weinstein, Claus, Snow. 

The following officials were duly elected. Chairman, Eugene G. Eberle; Vice Chairman, 
John G. Godding; Secretary, Joseph W. England; General Secretary, William B. Day; 
Treasurer, Henry M. Whelpley; Editor of the Journal, Eugene G. Eberle. 

C. A. Mayo moved, seconded by H. M. Whelpley, that the Council elect the Reporter on 
the Progress of Pharmacy for 1915-16 at a salary of $600 a year. Several nominations 
were made, and Julius A. Koch was elected. 

The nominations for the Committees of the Council for 1915-16, as recommended by the 
Committee on Nominations, were accepted and the nominees elected. The committees were: 


Committee on Finance—J. A. Koch, Chairman; Otto F. Claus, E. H. LaPierre. 


Committee on Publication—J. W. England, Chairman; George M. Beringer, E. Fullerton 
Cook, F. J. Wulling, Harry B. Mason. Ex-Officio Members—The Editor, Reporter on the 
Progress of Pharmacy, General Secretary and Treasurer. 


Committee on Invested and Trust Funds—Wm. B. Day, Chairman; Charles Holzhauer, 
E. G. Eberle; H. M. Whelpley, ex-officio. 


Committee on Centennial Fund—John G. Godding, Chairman; Wm. B. Day, J. A. Koch. 

Auditing Committee—Otto F. Claus, F. W. Sultan, E. O. Pauley. 

Committee on Transportation—Thos. F. Main, Chairman; Wm. B. Day, Lewis C. Hopp, 
H. M. Whelpley, Charles G Merrell, Charles Caspari, Jr.. Fred I. Lackenbach, E. Floyd 


Allen, F. C. Godbold, W. S. Elkins, Jr., C. Herbert Packard and F. W. Nitardy. The Gen- 
eral Secretary and Local Secretary, ex-officio. 

Committee on Unofficial Standards—El\mer E. Wyckoff, J. A. Koch, L. D. Havenhill and 
E. L. Newcomb; George M. Beringer, Chairman. 


W. L. Scoville suggested the desirability of having a standard local badge at the annual 
meetings. 

W. B. Dav moved, seconded by C. A. Mayo, that the General Secretary instruct the 
Local Secretaries that all local badges adopted must have the approval of the General 
Secretary. Carried. 

On motion of H. M. Whelpley, seconded by C. A. Mayo, Fabius C. Godbold, of New 
Orleans, was elected Honorary President. 

Adjourned to meet at the call of the chair. 

J. W. Encranp, Secretary. 
SECOND SESSION, 1915-16. 

The second session of the Council for 1915-16 was held at the Hotel Bellevue, San 
Francisco, on Friday afternoon, August 13, 1915, at 1 p. m., Chairman Eberle presiding. 

Present: Messrs. England, Whelpley, Mayo, Freericks, Day, Koch, Scoville, Godding, 
Claus and LaPierre. 

The reading of the minutes of the previous meeting was dispensed with. 
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H. M. Whelpley moved, seconded by E. H. LaPierre that an honorarium of $1000 be 
voted to Professor C. Lewis Diehl for his work on the National Formulary, Fourth Edition, 
to be paid in two installments, one installment of $500 now, and the other during the 
year 1916. Carried. 

C. A. Mayo moved, seconded by H. M. Whelpley, that the term of office of the Reporter 
on the Progress of Pharmacy cease on September 1, 1915, and that the term of office of 
the newly-elected Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy take effect as of the same date. 
Carried. 

On motion of H. V. Arny, seconded by J. W. England, Wilbur L. Scoville was elected 
Vice Chairman of the Committee on National Formulary, with authority to act as chairman. 

On motion of J. W. England, seconded by H. M. Whelpley, all reference in the minutes 
to the filling of the position of Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy was directed to be 
expunged from the minutes, except the final action. 

F. H. Freericks moved, seconded by H. V. Arny, that C. Mahlon Kline, of Philadelphia, 
be elected Local Secretary for 1916. Carried. 


Adjourned. J. W. Encranp, Secretary. 





OFFICERS-ELECT OF AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 1916-1917 


The Board of Canvassers met November 
4th and have reported the following as the 
result of the election of officers for the year 
1916-17: 

President—Frederick J. Wulling, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

First Vice-President—Leonard A. Seltzer, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Second Vice-President—Lucius E. Sayre, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Third Vice-President—Philip Asher, New 
Orleans, La. 


Members of the Council—James H. Beal, 
Urbana, IIll.; William C. Alpers, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Harry B. Mason, Detroit, Mich. 

The Board of Canvassers is composed of 
the following members: A. H. Clark, Chair- 
man; Wm. Bodemann, S. K. Sass, C. W. 
Patterson, B. L. Eicher. 

The Board of Canvassers has made a rec- 
ommendation that on future ballots a square 
be placed before each name for the guidance 
of the voter and to facilitate the counting of 
the ballots. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON UNOFFICIAL STANDARDS. 


The following portion of the report of the Committee on Unofficial Standards 
relates to certain crude drugs and chemicals suggested for inclusion in the next 
revision of the National Formulary, and by order of the Council is published in 
the Journal in order to afford opportunity for discussion before the standards 


proposed are finally adopted. 


Manufacturers, importers, analysts, and others interested in any of the pro- 
posed standards, are requested to send their criticisms and comments to the chair- 
man of the committee, George M. Beringer, 501 Federal St., Camden, N. J. 


PAREIRA 
Pareira. Pareira brava. 
The dried root of Chondrodendron to- 
mentosum Ruiz et Pavon (Fam. Menisper- 


maceae), without admixture of more than 5 
percent of stems and other foreign matter. 

Nearly cylindrical, more or less tortuous, of 
variable length and 1 to 6 cm. in diameter; 
externally brownish-black or blackish-brown 
with transverse ridges on knot-like projec- 
tions, occasionally fissured and longitudinally 
wrinkled or even furrowed; hard, heavy and 
tough; when freshly cut having a waxy lus- 
tre; the transverse surfaces exhibiting sev- 
eral, successive eccentric and distinctly radi- 
ate, concentric zones of projecting, secondary, 
fibrovascular bundles, each 2 to 4 mm. in 
width and separated by distinct, concentric 
zones of parenchyma and stone cells; odor 
slight; taste very bitter. 

Stems deeply furrowed, grayish in color, 
usually covered with foliaceous patches of 
lichens bearing their blackish apothecia; in- 
ternally grayish-yellow, with a prominent 
development of wood and without a waxy 
lustre. 

Powder—Dark brown; containing numer- 
ous starch grains and a few woody frag- 
ments; starch grains mostly single, oc- 
casionally unequally 2- to 4-compound, the 
individual grains ellipsoidal, or oblong, 0.005 
to 0.020 mm. in diameter, and occasionally 
with central clefts or irregular markings; 
fragments with large, wide trachee the walls 
with numerous slit-like pores and associated 
with long, thick-walled, strongly lignified, 
porous wood-fibres; stone cells in small 
groups, with thick porous walls and in form 
resembling those of fruits and seeds; frag- 
ments of starch-bearing parenchyma; cells 
of the root, thick-walled, strongly lignified 


and with large longitudinal, elliptical pores; 


oceasional fragments of  blackish-brown 


cork. 

The yield of ash should not exceed 5 per- 
cent. 

PHYTOLACCA 
Phytolacca. Poke Root. 

The dried root of Phytolacca decandra 
Linné (Fam. Phytolaccaceae), collected in 
autumn. 


Cylindrical, somewhat tapering, sparingly 
branched, 3 to 7 cm. thick, mostly in trans- 
verse of longitudinal slices; externally yel- 
lowish-brown, finely longitudinally or 
spirally wrinkled and thickly annulate with 
lighter colored, low ridges; fracture fibrous, 
characterized by alternating layers of fibro- 
vascular tissue and parenchyma, the layers of 
the latter being much retracted; odor slight; 
taste sweetish, afterwards highly acrid. 

The yield of ash does not exceed 12 per 
cent. 

Average dose —Emetic, 1 Gm. (15 grains). 
Alterative, 0.125 Gm.=125 milligrammes (2 
grains). 

PIMENTA 
Pimenta. Allspice. 

The dried, nearly ripe fruits of Pimenta 
officinalis Lindley (Fam. Myrtaceae), without 
admixture of more than 5 percent of stems 
and foreign matter. 

Subglobular, 4 to 7 mm. in diameter, sum- 
mits with 4 calyx-teeth forming a minute 
ring; externally dark brown, somewhat 
rough and_ glandular-punctate; pericarp 
brittle, about 1 mm. in thickness; 2-locular 
and 2-seeded; dissepiments thin; seeds plano- 
convex, slightly reniform, externally reddish- 
brown, smooth, somewhat wrinkled and 
shiny; odor and taste, particularly of the 
pericarp, aromatic and distinct. 
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Powder—Reddish-brown or dark brown; 
consisting chiefly of irregular fragments 
and numerous starch grains, the latter 
being either single or compound, the 
individual grains spherical, plano-convex 
or polygonal, and_ frequently with a 
central circular marking or cleft, from 
0.003 to 0.015 mm. in diameter; stone cells 
numerous of tabular, pyriform or variable 
shape and with thick porous and strongly 
lignified walls, the lumina frequently filled 
with a yellowish- or reddish-brown amor- 
phous substance; fragments with oil secre- 
tion reservoirs containing globules of a yel- 
lowish-brown oil; and parenchyma cells with 
reddish-brown tannin Stem frag- 
ments very few, and characterized by more 
or less curved, thick-walled, non-glandular 
hairs, rosette aggregates of calcium oxalate, 
from 0.006 to 0.017 mm. in diameter, tra- 
cheid-like tissues of the wood and long, nar- 
row bast-fibers. 


masses. 


The yield of crude fiber should not exceed 
25 percent. 

The yield of ash should not exceed 6 per- 
cent. The amount of the ash insoluble in 
diluted hydrochloric acid should not exceed 
0.5 percent. 


PLUMBI IODIDUM 
Lead Iodide. 


It should contain not less than 98 percent 
of pure Lead Iodide (PbI.—460.94). It 
should be kept in well-stoppered bottles, pro- 
tected from light. 

A heavy, bright yellow powder, without 
odor or taste; permanent in the air. 

Soluble in about 1300 parts of water at 
25° CC, and in about 200 parts of 
boiling water, separating from the latter 
solution on cooling in brilliant, golden-yellow, 
crystalline lamine; very slightly soluble in 
alcohol, but soluble, without color, in solu- 
tions of the fixed alkalies, in concentrated 
solutions of the alkali acetates, of potassium 
iodide, and of sodium thiosulphate, and in a 
hot solution of ammonium chloride. 

When moderately heated, the salt fuses to 
a thick, reddish-brown liquid, which con- 
geals, on cooling, to a_ yellow, ‘crystalline 
mass. At a higher temperature it is decom- 
posed, with the evolution of violet vapors of 
iodine, leaving a lemon-yellow residue of lead 
oxviodide. 

If 1 Gm. of the salt be triturated with 2 
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Gm. of ammonium chloride and 2 mils of 
water, a nearly white mixture will result. 
If this be transferred to a test-tube, and 
heated in a water-bath for a few minutes, a 
clear and almost colorless solution should 
be formed (absence of chromate and other 
insoluble salts). On cooling this 
solution, a solid mass of nearly colorless, 
fine, silky crystals will be produced, and on 
adding water or diluted sulphuric acid to this 
mass, lead iodide will separate. 


foreign 


Add 0.1 Gm. of the salt to 5 mils of water, 
and heat the mixture until it boils; cool the 
liquid and filter it into a test-tube of about 
40 mils capacity, then add 5 mils of potas- 
sium hydroxide T. S. and about 0.2 Gm. of 
aluminum wire; insert in the upper portion 
of the test-tube a pledget of purified cotton, 
and over the mouth, place a piece of mois- 
tened, red litmus paper; then if the tube be 
heated on a water-bath for fifteen minutes, 
no blue coloration of the paper should be dis- 
cernible (Jimit of nitrate). 

Boil 1.5 Gms. of Lead Iodide with 15 mils 
of water, cool and filter. 5 mils of this fil- 
trate, from which the lead has been removed 
by hydrogen sulphide, when filtered, evapo- 
rated and gently ignited should leave not 
more than 0.002 Gm. of residue (soluble for- 
eign salts). 

To another portion of 5 mils of the fil- 
trate, add a slight excess of silver nitrate 
T. S., filter and add to the filtrate a slight ex- 
cess of diluted hydrochloric acid and refilter. 
On neutralizing this filtrate with ammonia 
water and then adding a drop of ferric chlo- 
ride T. S., no red color should be produced 
(acetate). 

Assay—Weigh accurately about 0.8 Gm. of 
Lead Iodide and dissolve it in a measured 
volume of potassium hydroxide T. S., (the 
chloride content of which has been deter- 
mined), add 50 mils of tenth-normal silver 
nitrate V. S., acidulate with diluted nitric 
acid. Then add 2 mils of ferric-ammonium 
sulphate T. S. and titrate with tenth-normal 
potassium sulphocyanate V. S. It shows not 
less than 98 percent PblI.2 after making al- 
lowance for the chloride content of the potas- 
sium hydroxide used in effecting solution. 

Each mil of tenth-normal silver nitrate V. 
S.. consumed corresponds to 0.023047 Gm. of 
PblI.. 

Each Gm. of Lead Todide is equivalent to 
42.52 mils of tenth-normal silver nitrate V. S. 
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POTASSII CHLORIDUM 
Potassium Chloride. 


It should contain, when dried to constant 
weight at 100° C., not less than 99 percent of 
Potassium Chloride (KCI=74.56). It should 
be kept in well-stoppered bottles. 

Colorless, elongated prismatic or cubical 
crystals, or a white, granular powder, perma- 
nent in dry air; odorless; taste saline. 

Soluble in 2.8 parts of water at 25° C.; 
slightly more soluble in boiling water; insol- 
uble in alcohol. 

When heated the dry salt decrepitates. To 
a non-luminous flame it imparts a violet color 
unmasked by yellow. 

An aqueous solution of the salt yields with 
silver nitrate T. S. a white curdy percipitate 
insoluble in nitric acid but soluble in an ex- 
cess of ammonia water. 

An aqueous solution (1 in 10) must be 
clear and neutral to litmus paper. 

5 mils of an aqueous solution (1 in 10) 
after boiling, must not be rendered cloudy 
within 15 minutes after the addition of an 
equal volume of barium hydroxide T. S. 

10 mils of an aqueous solution (1 in 25) 
must not respond to the U. S. P. Modified 
Gutzeit Test for Arsenic. 

10 mils of an aqueous solution (1 in 50) 
must not respond to the U. S. P. Time Limit 
Test for Heavy Metals. 

Dissolve 2 Gm. of the salt in 6 mils of 
water, add 1 mil of chloroform followed by 
the addition, drop by drop, of 5 mils of 
half strength chlorine water with constant 
agitation, the chloroform must not acquire a 
violet or an orange color (iodides or bro- 
mides). 

Assay—Weigh accurately about 0.25 Gm. 
of Potassium Chloride, previously dried to 
contant weight, dissolve it in 25 mils of dis- 
tilled water in a Hask graduated at 200 mils. 
Add 50 mils of tenth-normal silver nitrate 
V. S. to the solution, and, after adding 5 mils 
of nitric acid add sufficient distilled water to 
make the volume up to 200 mils and thor- 
oughly mix the liquid. Filter the mixture 
through a dry filter and reject the first 20 
mils of filtrate, then collect 100 mils of the 
filtrate, add to this 2 mils of ferric-ammon- 
ium sulphate T. S. and titrate with tenth- 
normal potassium sulphocyanate V. S. It in- 
dicates not less than 99 percent of Potassium 
Chloride. 

Each mil of terith-normal silver nitrate V. 
S. corresponds to 0.007456 Gm. Potassium 


Chloride. Each gramme of Potassium Chlo- 
ride, dried to constant weight, corresponds to 
at least 132.8 mils of tenth-normal silver 
nitrate V. S. 


POTASSII GLYCEROPHOSPHAS 
Potassium Glycerophosphate. 

It contains not less than 65 percent of an- 
hydrous potassium glycerophosphate (K2C:Hs 
(OH )2PO.—248.31). Preserve it in well- 
stoppered bottles. 

Potassium Glycerophosphate is a colorless 
or yellowish, syrupy liquid or semi-solid 
mass, odorless and having a saline taste. 

It is very soluble in water, almost insolu- 
ble in alcoho’, 

Its aqueous solution is alkaline to litmus 
and slightly alkaline to phenolphthalein. 

When strongly heated it is decomposed, 
evolving inflammable vapors and at a red 
heat it is converted into potassium pyrophos- 
phate. 

An aqueous solution of the salt (1 in 5) 
mixed with a few mils of acetic acid yields 
with sodium bitartrate T. S. a white crystal- 
line precipitate, soluble in alkali hydroxides 
or carbonates. 

To 10 mils of an aqueous solution of the 
Salt (1 in 10) add 10 mils of ammonium 
molybdate T. S. and warm the mixture in a 
water bath to 40° C., no precipitate should 
form within 15 minutes (Phosphate). On 
prolonged heating, or more quickly at a 
higher temperature, a yellow precipitate will 
be formed. 

The red color produced by the addition of 
3 drops of phenolphthalein T. S. to a solu- 
tion of 1 Gm. of the salt in 10 mils of dis- 
tilled water is discharged by the additon of 
1.5 mils of tenth-normal sulphuric acid 
(limit free alkali). 

10 mils of the aqueous solution (1 in 50) 
does not respond to the U. S. P. Test for 
heavy metals. 

Triturate 1 Gm. of Potassium Glycero- 
phosphate for 5 minutes with 20 mils of 
dehydrated alcohol and filter the mixture, 
and evaporate the filtrate to dryness at a 
temperature not exceeding 70° C., the weight 
of the residue does not amount to more than 
1 percent, (Glycerin and other soluble sub- 
stances). 

Assay—Weigh accurately about 3 Gm. of 
potassium Glycerophosphate, dissolve it in 30 
mils of distilled water and titrate the solu- 
tion with half-normal hydrochloric acid V. S., 
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using methyl orange as indicator. It indicates 
not less than 65 percent of anhydrous potassi- 
um glycerophosphate. Each mil of half-nor- 
mal hydrochloric acid V. S. consumed corre- 
sponds to 0.124155 Gm. of (K:CsHs(OH): 
PO,). Each Gm. of Potassium Glycerophos- 
phate is equivalent to 5.24 mils of half-normal 
hydrochloric acid V. S. 


PRUNUM 
Prune. 


The partly dried ripe fruit of Prunus do- 
mestica Linné (Fam. Rosaceae). 

Oblong, ellipsoidal, more or com- 
pressed, 3 to 4 cm. long; externally brown- 
ish-black, shrivelled; the sarcocarp sweet and 
acidulous; putamen hard, smooth or irregu- 
larly ridged; the seed, shaped like that of the 
almond but smaller, and of a bitter-almond 
taste. 


less 


PULSATILLA 
Pulsatilla. 
Pasque Flower. Meadow Anemone. 
The dried herb of Anemone Pulsatilla 


Linné, Anemone pratensis Linné or of Ane- 
mone patens Linné (Fam. Ranunculaceae), 
with not more than 5 percent of foreign sub- 
stances. 

Leaves and flowering scapes matted, silky- 
villous; basal leaves with petioles up to 30 
cm. in length, the latter hollow often pur- 
plish in color, the blades twice .or thrice 
deeply three or four parted or pinnately 
cleft, the lobes linear and acute, the base of 
the petiole more hairy than above and fre- 
quently attached to the short root stock; 
flowering scapes up to 30 cm. in length, 
solid in the lower portion and hollow in the 
upper part, with sessile, involucral dissected 
leaves near the flower, occasionally with re- 
mains of the dull purple, hairy sepals and the 
dense woolly, plumose-tailed akenes; nearly 
odorless; taste very acrid. 

The powder when viewed with the micro- 
scope, shows numerous simple thick walled 
hairs up to 2.5 mm. long and up to 0.020 mm. 
thick; trachee up to 0.030 mm. broad with 
spiral markings or with simple or bordered 
pores; fragments of epidermal tissue with 
stoma, the latter being broadly elliptical and 
up to 0.050 mm. in length; some epidermal 
cells with wavy vertical walls. Calcium oxa- 
late crystals and starch grains are few or 
wanting. 

An infusion of the drug is of a light yel- 
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low color which is intensified upon the addi- 
tion of an alkali. 

The yield of ash should not exceed 10 per- 
cent. 

QUERCUS 
White Oak Bark. 

The dried bark of the trunk and branches 
of Quercus alba Linné (Fam. Cupuliferae), 
deprived of the periderm. 

In nearly flat pieces, 2 to 10 mm. thick; 
externally light brown, becoming darker with 
age, rough-fibrous; fracture uneven, coarsely 
fibrous; odor distinct; taste strongly astrin- 
gent; not tingeing the saliva yellow when 
chewed. 


QUILLAJA 
Quillaja. Soap Bark. 
The dried bark of Quillaja Saponaria 


Molina (Fam. Rosaceae), deprived of the 
periderm. 

In flat pieces of variable length, 3 to 8 
mm. thick, or in small chips, outer surface 
brownish-white, often with small patches of 
cork attached, otherwise nearly smooth; 
inner surface yellowish-white, nearly smooth, 
with occasional circular depressions, conical 
projections or transverse channels; fracture 
uneven and_ strongly fibrous, the laminz 
oblique to each other; odor slight; taste 
acrid. 

The powder is strongly sternutatory, and 
contains calcium oxalate in monoclinic pyra- 
mids and prisms from 0.035 to 0.200 mm. 
long. 

The yield of ash should not exceed 15 per- 
cent. 

RENNINUM 
Rennin. 


The partially purified milk curdling en- 
zyme, obtained from the glandular layer of 
the stomach of the calf Bos taurus Linné 
(Fam. Bovidae) and capable, when assayed 
by the process given below, of coagulating 
not less than 12.500 times its weight of 
fresh cow’s milk. As rennin de- 
teriorates rapidly it should be kept in well- 
stoppered, amber-c ored bottles and stored 
in a cool place, and not exposed to sunlight. 

If it is desired to use a diluent for reduc- 
ing Rennin of a higher coagulating power to 
the standard, sodium chloride and sugar of 
milk may be employed for this purpose. 

A grayish-white or yellowish-white pow- 
der or pale yellow grains or scales having a 
characteristic and slightly saline taste and a 


normal, 
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peculiar, not unpleasant odor. It should not 
be more than slightly hygroscopic. 

It is slowly soluble in water and in diluted 
alcohol, the solutions being more or less opal- 
escent. 

When mounted in water or alcohol and 
examined microscopically, it shows no celiu- 
lar structure and no blue coloration is pro- 
duced on the addition of iodine T. S. 

Assay—Mix 0.1 Gm. of Rennin with 50 
mils of distilled water by stirring (vigorous 
shaking or violent agitation of this liquid 
must be avoided), and allow the liquid to 
stand for exactly 15 minutes. Place 50 mils 
of normal fresh milk in a_ beaker 
about 12 cm. high and 5 cm. wide and warm 
rapidly on a water-bath to 43° C., add 2 mils 
of the rennin solution and stir the mixture 
slowly for 10 Maintain the tem- 
perature of the bath at 43° C. and at the 
expiration of 714 minutes after the addition 
of the rennin solution, remove the beaker 
from the bath and tip it to an angle of 45 
degrees. The milk must have lost its fluidity 
to the extent of exhibiting a decidedly con- 
vex surface. An additional 30 seconds on 
the water-bath should produce a firm curd. 


cow’s 


seconds. 


RHUS GLABRA 
Rhus Glabra. 


The dried ripe fruits of Rhus glabra Linné 
(Fam. Anacardiaceae), without admixture of 
more than 5 percent of stems and other for- 
eign matter. : 

Nearly globular, ovoid, more or les reni- 
form, somewhat compressed, 5 mm. in length, 
2 mm. in diameter; externally dark red, vel- 
vety with short hairs, summit with remains 
of the short style, base occasionally with the 
5-cleft calyx and a short peduncle; endocarp, 
smooth, shiny, light red; 1-locular, 1-seeded; 
seeds dark brown, smooth, inodorous, taste 
acidulous and slightly astringent. 

Powder—Brownish-red, under the micro- 
scope exhibits irregular fragments; non- 
glandular hairs, more or less elliptical or 
ovoid or spatulate; 0.150 mm. in length, 
0.045 to 0.080 mm. in width, filled with a 
pink or red colored cell sap in which occa- 
sionally occur rod-shaped crystals; glandular 
hairs with a short 1-celled stalk and multi- 
cellular head, from 0.045 to 0.075 mm. in 
length; numerous fragments of endosperm; 
fragments of endocarp showing very small 
stone cells with irregularly thickened walls, 
readily determined by the use of aniline sul- 


Sumach Berries. 
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phate T. S. and sulphuric acid; fragments 
of embryo with rather small cells containing 
a fixed oil; occasional reddish colored frag- 
ments of .epidermis and underlying spiral 
trachez of the mesocarp. 

Mix 1 Gm. of powdered Rhus Glabra with 
10 mils of hot water, shake the mixture occa- 
sionally until cold, then filter and evaporate 
the filtrate spontaneously in a watch crystal; 
numerous feather-shaped crystals which 
polarize light strongly with a distinct play of 
colors, should separate. 

The yield of ash does not exceed 4 per- 
cent. 

RUBUS 
Blackberry Bark. 


The dried bark of the rhizome of Rubus 
villosus Aiton, Rubus nigrobaccus Bailey, or 
of Rubus cunetfoliuns Pursh (Fam. Rosa- 
ceae). 

In elongated, tough, flexible 
bands, from 3 to 6 mm. in diameter, the bark 
1 to 2 mm. thick; outer surface deep red- 
brown or dark gray-brown, occasionally 
blackish-brown, smoothish © or 
scaly; inner surface yellow or pale brownish, 
strongly and coarsely long straight-striate; 
fracture tough-fibrous, readily splitting; in- 
odorous; taste strongly astringent and bitter. 


Rubus. 


quills or 


somewhat 


RUMEX 
Rumex. 


Yellow Dock. Broad-leaved Dock. Curled 
Dock. 


The root of Rumex crispus Linné or of 
Rumex obtusifolius Linné (Fam. Polygona- 
ceae), without admixture of more than 5 
percent of stem bases and other foreign mat- 
ters. 

Usually split longitudinally or cut into 
transverse pieces about 2 cm. long. The en- 
tire root, nearly simple, slightly tapering, with 
few if any rootlets, somewhat twisted, up 
to 30 cm. long and 7 cm. in diameter, exter- 
nally reddish-brown or grayish from adher- 
ing soil, finely annulate above, deeply 
wrinkled .longitudinally, marked with small 
indented root scars which are often trans- 
versely elongated and with occasional stem 
scars or remains of stem, the latter being hol- 
low and finely striated, leaf buds few obconi- 
cal; fracture short and dusty, somewhat 
fibrous. 

The transverse section exhibits a yellow- 
ish or brownish cortex and a whitish or yel- 
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lowish wood which is finely radiate in the 
outer portion. When viewed with the micro- 
scope, it exhibits a thick cortex with several 
layers of cork, beneath which is an inter- 
rupted row of stone cells, a distinct cambium, 
vascular bundles with few fibers. 

The powder when examined with the mi- 
croscope, shows calcium oxalate crystals in 
rosette aggregates from 0.025 mm. to 0.060 
mm. in diameter; numerous starch grains 
ellipsoidal or narrowly elongated, sometimes 
truncate, up to 0.025 mm. in length; stone 
cells 0.040 mm. to 0.200 mm. in diameter, with 
walls that are somewhat lamellated 0.008 mm. 
to 0.025 mm. thick and with few simple pores; 
sclerenchymatic fibers few, thin-walled with 
simple pores; trachee up to 0.100 mm. wide 
with scalariform or reticulate thickenings of 
the wall; cork cells light brown. 

On mixing the powder with water and add- 
ing a solution of one of the alkalies a red 
color develops. 

The yield of ash should not excee* 10 per- 
cent. 

SALVIA 
Salvia. Sage. 

The dried leaves of Salvia officinalis Linné 
(Fam. Labiatae), without admixture of more 
than 10 percent of stems and other foreign 
matter. 

Leaves more or less broken; the lamina 
when entire, varying from lanceolate or ellip- 
tical to ovate, 1.5 to 10 cm. in length, sum- 
mits acute or obtuse, margin finely crenu- 
late, bases rounded or somewhat _heart- 
shaped and with petioles from 1 to 4 cm. in 
length; upper surfaces grayish-green, densely 
pubescent in young leaves, the older being 
nearly smooth; under surfaces light grayish- 
brown, minutely reticulate and densely pub- 
escent; more or less pliable, velvety; odor 
balsamic; taste aromatic and bitter. Stems 
distinctly quadrangular, attaining a length of 
14 cm. and a diameter of 3 mm., reddish- 
brown and more or less pubescent. 

Powder—Yellowish-gray; examined with 
the microscope, it shows numerous non- 
glandular hairs, very long, consisting of from 
1 to 6 cells, more or less curved and irregu- 
larly bent; fragments of epidermis showing 
yellow, globular, glandular hairs in which 
the structure is usually not readily discerni- 
ble and varying from 0.015 to 0.075 mm. in 
diameter ; glandular hairs of two kinds, either 
with a unicellular head-cell or with an 
8-celled head. Fragments of the stems are 





distinguished by the presence of trachee with 
bordered pores associated with narrow, thick- 
walled, strongly lignified bast-fibers, a few 
starch-bearing cells of more or less rectangu- 
lar shape, and large parenchyma cells of the 
pith having thin, lignified and porous walls. 

The yield of ash does not exceed 12 per- 
cent. 


SANTALUM ALBUM 
White Sandal Wood. 


The heart wood of Santalum Album 
Linné (Fam. Santalaceae). 

In billets,.pieces or chips of varying shapes 
and sizes, heavy, hard but splitting easily, 
color light yellow; transverse secticns yellow 
to light reddish-brown, with alternating light 
and dark concentric zones nearly equal in 
diameter, with numerous pores and _tra- 
versed by many very narrow medullary rays. 

Under the microscope, sections show the 
medullary rays 2 to 4 rows wide, the cells 
thick walled and radially marked; the wood 
wedges consisting largely of wood fibers 
with pointed ends, large parenchyma and 
thick walled secretion vessels and cells con- 
taining single crystals of calcium oxalate; 
the oil in globules adhering to the walls of 
the ducts and parenchyma cells and especially 
rich in the medullary cells. 

Odor characteristic, aromatic, persistent; 
taste peculiar, strongly aromatic. 

The yield of ash does not exceed 6 per- 
cent. 

SASSAFRAS MEDULLA 
Sassafras Pith. 


The dried pith of Sassafras variifolium 
(Salisbury) Kuntze (Fam. Lauraceae). 

In sub-cylindrical, often curved or coiled 
pieces, 2 to 10 cm. in length, 2 to 5 mm. in 
diameter; very light in weight, externally 
whitish, occasionally with small fragments of 
adhering wood; fracture short; a slight odor 
of sassafras; taste mucilaginous. 

Under the microscope, transverse sections 
of Sassafras Pith, mounted in phloroglu- 
cinol T. S. and hydrochloric acid, show that 
it consists of nearly isodiametric cells with 
large intercellular spaces, the walls being 
more or less lignified and provided with 
numerous, simple pores; mounts made in 
water show the separation of a thin layer of 
mucilage from the inner walls of the eells, 
this being characterized by the gradual dix 
appearance of the pores. 

Macerate 0.5 Gm. of Sassafras Pith with 
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25 mils of cold distilled water for several 
hours and filter it through cotton; a muci- 
laginous solution should be obtained which 
should not show a precipitate upon the addi- 
tion of an equal volume of alcohol. 


SCUTELLARIA 
Scutellaria. Skullcap. 

The dried plant of Scutellaria lateriflora 
Linné (Fam. Labiatae). 

About 50 cm. long, smooth; stem quad- 
rangular, branched; leaves opposite, petiolate, 
about 5 cm. long, ovate-lanceolate or ovate- 
oblong, serrate; flowers about 6 mm. long, 
in axillary one-sided racemes, with a pale 
blue corolla and bilabiate calyx, closed in 


fruit, the upper lip helmet-shaped; odor 
slight; taste slightly bitter. 
The yield of ash does not exceed 12 per- 


cent. 
SODII NITRAS 


Sodium Nitrate. 


It should contain, when dried to constant 
weight at 100° C., not less than 99 percent of 
pure Sodium Nitrate (NaNO;=85.01) and 
should be kept in well-stoppered bottles. 

Colorless, transparent, rhombohedral crys- 
tals, odorless, and having a cooling saline, 
and slightly bitter taste. Hygroscopic in 
moist air. 

Soluble in about 1.1 parts of water, and in 
about 100 parts of alcohol at 25° C., in 0.6 
part of boiling water, and in 40 parts of boil- 
ing alcohol. 

When heated to 312° C., the salt melts 
without decomposition. At a higher temper- 
ature it evolves oxygen, and is reduced to 
nitrite. When Sodium Nitrate is heated 
with charcoal, the mixture deflagrates. 
To a non-luminous flame it imparts an in- 
tense yellow color. 

Its aqueous solution is neutral to litmus 
paper. 

If the aqueous solution be mixed in a test- 
tube with a drop of diphenylamine T. S., and 
sulphuric acid be carefully poured in, so as 
to form a separate layer, a deep blue color 
will appear at the line of contact. 

The aqueous solution of the salt (1 in 20), 
slightly acidulated with hydrochloric acid, 
should not respond to the U. S. P. Time- 
Limit Test for heavy metals. 

If to 10 mils of the aqueous solution of the 
salt (1 in 20) 1 mil of chloroform be added, 
and then chlorine water which has _ been 
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diluted with an equal volume of water be in- 
troduced, drop by drop, with agitation, the 
chloroform should remain free from any vio- 
let tint (absence of iodide). 

Assay—Weigh accurately about 0.4 Gm. of 
Sodium Nitrate, previously dried to constant 
weight at 100° C., dissolve it in 10 mils of 
hydrochloric acid in a small dish and evapo- 
rate the solution to dryness on a water-bath. 
Dissolve the residue in 10 mils of hydro- 
chloric acid and again evaporate it to dryness 
on the water-bath, continuing the heat until 
the residue when dissolved in distilled water 
is neutral to litmus. Dissolve the residue 
in 25 mils of distilled water, add 50 mils of 
tenth-normal silver nitrate V. S. agitate well, 
then add 2 mils of nitric acid and 2 mils of 
ferric-ammonium sulphate T. S. and titrate 
the excess of silver nitrate V. S. with tenth- 
normal potassium sulphocyanate V. S. After 
deducting from the silver nitrate V. S. con- 
sumed the amount which would be consumed 
by the chlorides present in an equivalent 
weight of the sample, previously determined 
as directed by the U. S. Pharmacopeeia, the 
result shows not less than 99 percent of 
NaNOs. 

Each milliliter of tenth-normal silver 
nitrate V. S. used corresponds to 0.008501 
Gm. NaNOs. 

Each gramme of Sodium Nitrate, previ- 
ously dried to constant weight at 100° C., 
corresponds to not less than 116.457 mils of 
tenth-normal silver nitrate V. S. 


TAMARINDUS 
Tamarind. 

The preserved pulp of the fruit of Tama- 
rindus indica Linné (Fam.Leguminosae). 

A pulpy mass of a light reddish-brown 
color, darkening with age so as to become 
dark brown, containing some branching fibres 
and numerous reddish-brown, smooth, ob- 
long or quadrangular, compressed seeds, each 
enclosed in a tough membrane; dis- 
tinct; taste sweet and agreeably acid. 


odor 


TEREBINTHINA 
Turpentine. 

A concrete oleoresin obtained from Pinus 
palustris Miller and from other species of 
Pinus (Fam. Pinaceae). 

Turpentine occurs in opaque 
masses, lighter internally, sticky and more 
or less glossy, brittle in the cold; odor and 
faste terbinthinate. 


yellowish, 
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It is freely soluble in alcohol, ether, chlor- 
oform, and glacial acetic acid. 

Its alcoholic solution shows an acid reac- 
tion with litmus. 

Dissolve about 1 Gm. of Turpentine, ac- 
curately weighed, in 25 mils of alcohol, col- 
lect the insoluble residue, if any, on a filter 
which has been dried at 100° C. and weighed. 
Wash the residue, and filter with about 25 
mils of alcohol and dry at 100° C. The 
weight of the residue should not exceed 2 
percent (mechanical impurities). 


VIBURNUM OPULUS 
Viburnum Opulus. 
Cramp Bark. High Cranberry Bark. 


The dried bark of Viburnum Opulus Linné 
(Fam. Caprifoliaceae), without admixture of 


more than 5 percent of wood and other for- 
eign matter. 

In strips, or occasionally in quills or chip- 
like fragments, the bark attaining a thickness 
of 3 mm.; outer surface of the thinner 
pieces of a light gray color with crooked, 
longitudinal, purplish-brown strips and very 
small brown lenticels, the thicker pieces pur- 
plish-red or occasionally blackish, except 
when very young, and more or less finely fis- 
sured or thinly scaly; inner surface varying 
in color from yellowish to rusty-brown, with 
very short oblique striw, except where the 
outer wood layer adheres; fracture short and 
weak, the fractured surface mostly whitish, 
varying to pale brown in the inner layer, 
rusty brown in the outer layer covering 
green, tangential, phelloderm plates; odor 
strong and _ characteristic; taste mildly 
astringent and decidedly bitter. 

Under the microscope, sections of Vibur- 
num Opulus show an outer corky layer, of 
5 to 25 rows of cells the walls nearly color- 
less, frequently thickened on the inner sur- 
face, individual cork cells from 0.015 to 
0.045 mm. in radial diameter and from 0.030 
to 0.075 mm. in tangential diameter; outer 
bark of about 10 rows of cells containing a 
brownish-yellow, amorphous substance, small 
starch grains or chloro-plastids; medullary 
rays 1 to 2 cells in width, usually not more 
than 1-cell wide; inner bark with occasional 
groups of bast fibers composed of 1 to 10 
cells, the walls being very thick, non-lignified, 
lamellated and finely porous; adhering wood 


with large trachee having scalariform or 


reticulate thickenings, and being surrounded 
by wood-fibers 


with thick lignified walls; 
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starch grains, mostly in cells of parenchyma 
and medullary rays, either single or com- 
pound, the individual grains not exceeding 
0.006 mm. in diameter; calcium oxalate in 
rosette aggregates, 0.015 to 0.040 mm. in 
diameter; numerous fragments of paren- 
chyma cells, the lumina filled with a reddish- 
brown amorphous substance. 


Powder—The powder of Viburnum Opulus 
is light grayish-brown, consisting of irregu- 
lar fragments; cork cells polygonal, with 
thin, colorless walls; parenchyma with rosette 
aggregates of calcium oxalate, from 0.015 to 
0.040 mm. in diameter; starch grains very 
small and mostly in parenchyma cells; frag- 
ments of parenchyma containing a brownish- 
yellow amorphous substance; occasional 
tracheal fragments associated with lignified 
wood-fibers. 


XANTHOXYLUM FRUCTUS 
Prickly Ash Berries. 


The dried fruit of Xanthorylum Ameri- 
canum Miller (Northern Prickly Ash) or of 
Xanthoxylum Clava-Herculis Linné (South- 
ern Prickly Ash) (Fam. Rutaceae). 

Capsules with short stalks (X. Ameri- 
canum) or without stalk (X. Clava-Herculis) 
when fresh ellipsoidal, fleshy, gray-brown, 
when dry dehiscent; carpels 2, keeled, apex 
short pointed, seeds 1 or 2 oblong, black, 
shining and wrinkled from drying. The car- 
pels have a pungent, warm, aromatic taste 
and on chewing leave a tingling sensation on 
the tongue; when breathed upon emits a 
fraintly aromatic odor resembling that of 
citral. 

ZEA 


Corn Silk. 


The fresh styles and stigmas of Zea Mays 
Linné (Fam. Gramineae). 

In slender filaments from 10 to 20 cm. in 
length, and about 0.400 mm. in diameter; of 
a light green, purplish-red, yellow or light 
brown color; stigmas bifid, the segments very 
slender, frequently unequal and 0.400 to 3.000 
mm. in length. 

Under the microscope, the styles are seen 
to consist for the most part of parenchyma 
and two parallel, vascular bundles with nar- 
row, spiral or annular trachex; the epidermal 
cells are rectangular, many of which are 
extended into multi-cellular hairs, the latter 
being from 0.200 to 0800 mm. in length, the 
basal portion consisting of 2 to 5 united cells, 


Zea. 
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the upper portion being usually unicellular, 
the cells of the hairs are rich in cytoplasm 
and usually contain a_ small, spherical 
nucleus; the purplish-red styles contain a 
purplish-red cell cap. 

Digest a small portion of the fresh styles 
and stigmas in diluted alcohol and filter; a 
pale purplish-red solution should be obtained, 
portions of which upon the addition of acids, 
should become either of a distinct purplish or 
yellowish-red color, and upon the addition of 
alkalies of a and with ferric 
chloride T. S. an olive-green color changing 
to greenish-brown, and upon the addition of 


green color, 


an aqueous solution of alum a bluish or pur- 
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wide; the stele contains numerous orange- 
colored resin cells and irregularly distributed 
lighter colored wood bundles which are 
fewer in the cortex. Fracture short, some- 
what mealy and waxy; odor aromatic, cam- 


phor like; taste aromatic, warm, slightly 
bitter. 
Under the microscope, sections show a 


thick cork, a thin epidermis with numerous 
characteristic hairs, thick walled 1- to 6-celled 
up to 1 mm. long and often thicker in the 
middle than at the base; the parenchyma of 
the cortex and of the central cylinder rich in 
starch; secretion cells isodiametric with sub- 
erized walls, contents colorless or yellowish; 





plish color which is quite permanent. the endodermis of small, thin walled quad- 
ratic cells; the fibrovascular bundles, collat- 


ZEDOARIA 


Zedoary. 


eral, more numerous in the central cylinder 
and nearer the endodermis; few bast fibres 
The Zedoaria 


Roscoe (Fam. Zingiberaceae ). 


dried rhizome of Curcuma in the cortex and no crystal cells. 
Powder—Rich in starch, egg-shaped, 0.020 
to 0.070 mm. long and 0007 to 0.012. mm. 


thick, eccentric, the nucleus in the smaller 


Usually cut into transverse rounded sec- 


tions, twisted and wrinkled, 1 to 4 cm. in 


diameter, 5 to 10 mm. thick; externally gray- end; numerous characteristic, thick walled 
ish-brown, hairy, rough, with a few root hairs; rich in parenchyma; very few bast 
scars; transverse surface pale reddish to fibres and no oxalate crystals or stone cells. 
gray-brown; a distinct dark circular endo- The yield of ash should not exceed 7 per- 


derm separates the cortex which is 2-5 mm. cent. 





NEW TEST FOR REDUCING SUGARS IN URINE. 

According to W. Cramer (Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1915, p. 579), the test de- 
pends on the reduction of mercuric oxide in slightly alkaline solution to metallic 
mercury. The reagent is prepared by dissolving 0.4 Gm. of mercuric oxide and 
6 gm. of potassium iodide in 100 cc. of water, and adjusting the alkalinity of 
the mixture, by the addition of N10 acid or alkali solution, so that 10 cc. re- 
quires exactly 2.5 cc. of N/10 acid for neutralization, using phenolphthalein as 
indicator. To apply the test, 3 cc. of the reagent are heated to boiling, 0.3 cc. of 
the urine is added, the solution again boiled, and, after the lapse of 30 seconds, 
acidified with acetic acid. Normal urine containing the usual quantity (0.1 to 
0.2 per cent of dextrose) yields a very slight turbidity; when the sugar-content 
increases to 0.5 per cent a distinct turbidity is produced. The reagent may be 
made more sensitive by increasing its alkalinity, but the normal quantity of sugar 
in urine then interferes by producing a turbidity; other substances, such as 
creatinine, also reduce strongly alkaline mercuric oxide solutions. The acetic 
acid is added to dissolve precipitated phosphates.—Merck’s Report. 
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the Editor, or to the Stoneman Press Co., 
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SOME EFFECTS OF SELECTION 
PRODUCTION OF ALKALOIDS 
IN BELLADONNA. 


The above is the title of Bulletin No. 306, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Bureau of 
Plant Industry. The investigations reported 
in this bulletin cover some effects of the pro- 
duction of alkaloid in belladonna and gives 
results of a series of tests on controlling 
pollination. The conclusions reached 
stated in the bulletin as follows: 


ON 


are 


It having been established in the previous 
investigation that a wide range of variation 
exists in the akaloidal content of belladonna 
plants, the present investigation was under- 
taken to determine whether the characteristic 
of alkaloid production is transmissible to the 
progeny through seed and whether the char- 
acter is changed by vegetative propagation. 
The results thus far show that the first-gen- 
eration plants secured from seed of cross- 
pollinated selected individuals display the 
characteristic of the maternal parent with 
regard to alkaloid productivity. This condi- 
tion is generally true at all stages of growth 
during a season and also for at least two 
successive seasons. Close pollination of the 
parent plant has shown only a moderate in- 
fluence on the transmission of this charac- 
teristic. 

Second-generation plants from cross-polli- 
nation have been grown at Arlington, Va., 
Madison, Wis., and Timmonsville, S. C., and 
at all three stations they have displayed the 
relative alkaloid-producing tendencies evident 
im the original parent plant and the genera- 
tion preceding. 

While the plants at the different localities 
showed a parallel relationship toward each 
other, there was considerable difference in 
the general quantity of alkaloids produced. 
Thus, in the case of Madison and Arlington, 
where two pickings were made at fairly cor- 
responding stages of growth, it was found 
that the Madison plants yielded more alka- 
loids than those at Arlington. At Timmons- 
ville the yield was still greater than at Mad- 
ison, but here only one picking was made 
and it is hardly possible to make a true com- 
parison. Nothing definite developed to indi- 
cate that a relationship exists between the 
amount of precipitation and sunshine and the 
percentage of alkaloids produced. 


Plants were grown from cuttings, and at 
two stages of their growth these plants 


showed a marked tendency to display the same 
characteristic regarding alkaloid production 
as the plants from which they were propa- 
gated 
plants. 


and the original parents of those 
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PAN-AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CON- 
GRESS. 

Arrangements have been completed for 
holding a Pan-American Scientific Congress 
in Washington from December 27, 1915, to 
January 8, 1916, in which all of the Ameri- 
can republics will participate. 

According to the official reports from each 
of the governments now in the hands of Di- 
rector-General John Barrett of the Pan- 
American Union, each one of the twenty-one 
American republics will appoint delegations 
leading educators, 
international lawyers, and 
health, 


meeting 


composed of its econo- 


mists, engineers, 
agriculture, 
This 
will signalize an effort to promote closer re- 
lations among the American republics 
intellectual and educational lines, rather than 
along political lines. In the that 
the regular international conferences of the 
American republics have developed closer po- 
litical ties and the recent 
financial conference helped to promote better 
financial 


experts on mining, 


transportation and _ finance. 


along 


same way 


Pan-American 
understanding, so, correspondingly, 
this congress will bring the Americans more 


intimately together upon a_ high plane of in- 


tellectual, scientific, educational, and social 
progress and intercourse. 

<> 
MAGNESIUM AND SODIUM = SUL- 


PHATES IN PLASTER OF PARIS. 

The sulphates of magnesium and of sodium 
have been found in almost all the samples 
of plaster examined by the author. They are 
generally present in almost the same propor- 
tions and occur in the largest quantity in im- 
pure plasters. Their presence has an impor- 
tant influence on the setting of the plaster, 
markedly hastening the period of hardening. 
When the proportion in which they occur 
amounts to only a few parts per thousand, 
they hasten the period of setting by six min- 
utes, and a few percentages will shorten the 
time of hardening to one-third of the normal 
period. In this respect sodium sulphate ap- 
pears to be more active than magnesium sul- 


phate. These two salts are specially useful 
for employment in making surgical casts, since 
they have but slight influence in increasing 
the temperature of the plaster magma. The 
introduction of 1 per cent of each salt causes 
a rise of temperature of only 12° C. When 
sodium chloride is used for a similar pur- 
pose, the increase of temperature is so great 
that there is danger that the patient may be 
scalded —E. Canals (J. Pharm. Chim., 1915, 
II, 286.) 
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THE PHARMACOLOGY OF UsEFUL Drucs.—By 
Robert A. Hatcher, Professor of Phar- 
macology, Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege, New York, and Martin I. Wilbert, 
Technical Assistant, Division of Pharma- 
cologv, Hygienic Laboratory, U. S. Public 


Health Service. American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 1915. 


This volume of 457 small 8 vo. pages is a 
reprint, with and changes, of a 
series of articles published in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association under the 
heading 

The 


form of a 


additions 


Pharmacology.” 

material in the 
an at- 
tempt to interest medical students and prac- 
titioners in the uses and possibilities of the 


“Practical 
presentation of the 
bound volume constitutes 


more widely used drugs which are generally 
well established. 

The book includes a comprehensive discus- 
chief thera- 


sion of the pharmacology, the 


peutic and the materia medica or chem- 
ical and physical properties of the drugs that 
the Council on Phar- 
Med- 


uses 


have been included by 
and Chemistry of the 
“Handbook of 


macy American 
ical Association in the Useful 
Drugs.” As an elaboration on this list of 
drugs the present volume will no doubt be 
of value to all who are in any way interested 
in the “Handbook of Useful Drugs” either 
as a basis for instruction in materia medica 
subjects in medical schools or as a basis for 
examinations in Therapeutics by State Med- 
ical Examining and Licensing Boards. 


<> 

Hygienic Laboratory Bulletin No. 104; a 
Digest of Comments on the Pharmacopoeia 
of the United States and on the National 
Formulary for the Calendar year ending De- 
cember 31, 1914, is announced in a recently 
published list of publications of the United 
States Public Health Service as available for 
free distribution’ Application for this pub- 
lication should be made to “The Surgeon- 
General, United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C.” and should specify 
both the title and number of the document 
desired. No charge is made for postage. 
As the number of copies of this publication 
available for free distribution is limited, 
members of the American Pharmaceutical 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


Association and others who may be inter- 
ested should apply promptly so as to insure 
the distribution of the Bulletin to persons 
who will find it of use and value. 


<> 


ScIENTIFIC AND APPLIED PHARMACOGNOSY. — 
Intended for the use of students in phar- 
macy, as a handbook for pharmacists, and 
as a reference book for food and drug 
analysts and pharmacologists by Henry 
Kraemer, Ph. B. (in chemistry), Ph. M. 
(in pharmacy), Ph. D. (in botany), Pro- 
fessor of Botany and Pharmacognosy, and 
Director of the Microscopical Laboratory, 
in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy; 
Member of the Executive Committee of 
Revision of the Pharmacopoeia of the 
United States of America, Corresponding 
Member of the Société de Pharmacié de 
Paris, etc. Illustrated with over 300 plates 
comprising about 1000 figures. Published 
by the author, 145 North 10th Street, 
Philadelphia. 

This handsome, large 8 vo. of 837 pages 
is now available as the companionbook to the 
volume on Applied and Economic Botany 
published by the same author some months 
ago. 

In the preface to the present volume the 
author very properly asserts that because of 
the role played by vegetable substances in 
the treatment of pharmacognosy 
takes rank as one of the most important di- 
visions of applied botany. The training for 
this study is fundamentally botanical and the 
technique employed is essentially that of the 
plant morphologist, physiologist and tax- 
onomist. The preface further states that the 
domain of pharmacognosy, because of the 
diversity of interests, is one of the most 
fascinating studies that can engage the at- 
tention of pharmacists. 

It would be difficult indeed for anyone at 
all interested in pharmacy or any one of the 
many related studies to review the text and 
the many handsome illustrations in this 
volume on scientific and applied pharmacog- 
nosy without appreciating the truth of the 
statements made by the author in the pre- 
face as quoted above. The nature, composi- 
tion, origin and romance of drugs are em- 
phasized in this book in a way that must 
appeal to all who are either directly or in- 
directly interested in drugs and their uses. 
A natural classification has been adopted and 
the plants and drugs mentioned are grouped 
according to “Die naturlichen Pflanzen- 
familien” of Engler and Prantl, now gen- 
erally followed by writers on botany. The 


disease 
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book also includes a chapter on powdered 
drugs and a key for the study of powders. 
Reference is made easy by a comprehensive 
index of 20, three column, pages containing 
more than 3300 references. 

M. I. W. 


<> 


Winpow DispLtay For Druccists.—By Harry 
B. Mason. Third Edition. E. G. Swift, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The very fact of a third edition of a phar- 
maceutical book is noteworthy, and shows 
that the efforts of the author were well ap- 
preciated by those for whom the book was 
written. Mr. Mason has a remarkable gift 
of recognizing the practical wants of the 
everyday druggist, and understands how to 
supply a remedy for certain pharmaceutical 
ailments that others overlook, or consider of 
no account. The importance of proper win- 
dow displays must be apparent to every ob- 
server who strolls through the streets of a 
big city and keeps his eyes open. It is 
nothing unusual to see placards of a cough 
syrup that were put in the window in the 
Spring, covered with fly specks in August; 
or others that announced insect destroyers 
in Summer, remain there till Christmas. 
There certainly is a need to call certain neg- 
ligent druggists to order, teach them the use 
and value of attractive displays, and give 
them suggestions on the subject of window 
dressing in general. The third edition of 
this useful little book has added thirty-two 
descriptions and engravings of new trims to 
the former ones and is a living testimonial 
of the skill and good judgment of the author. 
The publishers also deserve credit for the 
neat and attractive typographical execution 
of the volume. 

W. C. A. 


<> 


CoLLECTED PAPERS FROM THE RESEARCH LAB- 
ATorY.—Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Dr. E. M. Houghton, Director. Reprints. 
Volume 3, 1915. 

This volume of 341 large 8 vo. pages con- 
tains reprints of 22 original communications 
of pharmaceutical and pharmacologic inter- 
est. 

Among the papers that are largely phar- 
maceutical, it will suffice to enumerate: U. 
S. P. Menstrua, by H. C. Hamilton; The 
Sterilization of Adrenalin Solutions, by L. 
W. Rowe; Disinfection and Disinfectants, 
by H. C. Hamilton; the Bacteriological 
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Standardization of Disinfectants, by H. C. 
Hamilton; The Pharmacy of Adrenalin, by 
C. P. Beckwith. These and the other papers 
in this volume contain much that is of value 
in addition to the subject matter announced 
in the titles. This varied information could 
be made more readily available by append- 
ing a more or less comprehensive index to 
the individual volume or better still by com- 
piling in connection with a future volume an 
index to the material already published. 
Even as they are these reprints constitute 
an important contribution to the literature 
on the properties and uses of drugs that 
should be known to all who are in any way 
interested in 
branches. 


r related 


pharmacology « 


M. T. W. 





Obituary 








GEORGE D. FELDNER. 

George D. Feldner, senior, sixty-one years 
old, died recently in New Orleans, where he 
had been engaged in the drug business for 
forty-five years. During the scourge of 1878, 
Mr. Feldner, then a young druggist, volun- 
teered his services as druggist to the cause 
and gave freely of his time and means. 

In the death of Mr. Feldner, New Orleans 
loses one of its oldest and best known drug- 
gists. He typified the southern gentleman of 
the old school, a man who was ever gentle 
and kind to those with whom he came in con- 
tact and who, on account of his genial dis- 
position, numbered friends in all the walks 
of life. To the poor he was most kind, and 
without ostentation, gave them such assist- 
ance as he could. 

He became a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the New Orleans College of 
Pharmacy a few weeks after its organiza- 
tion, and his devotion to the institution was 
most loyal, being a constant attendant at all 
its meetings except when sickness prevented. 
For thirteen years he was the President of 
the College and his services at all times, es- 
pecially when the institution needed them 
most, were most valuable. 

He became a member of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association in 1913. 
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At the time of his demise, Mr. Feldner 
was a member of the Democratic State Cen- 


tral Committee, and a prominent Mason, 
Pythian and Druid, and an honorary mem- 
ber of the Washington Artillery. 


He is survived by his wife, one son and 
two daughters. 
J. W. E. 


<> 


G. H. CHAS. KLIE. 
G. H. Chas. Klie, as 


known, died at his home in St. Louis, Sep- 


he was familiarly 


tember 24, 1915, in his seventieth year. 


Cancer was the immediate cause of death. 
He was born in Germany in 1845 and came 
to this country as an orphan, at an early 
age. An uncle who cared for him intended 
to educate him for the clergy. He, however, 


drifted into pharmacy. He was located at 


5100 North Broadway, St. Louis, for more 
than forty years. Although much interested 


in pharmacy, he studied medicine about 
twenty years ago and soon had a good prac- 
tice which was carried on in connection with 
the drug business. 

Dr. Klie belonged to the old German type 
of pharmacist of which he was one of the 
very last remaining in St. Louis. He was 
for years secretary of the Mo. Ph. A. and 
always interested in the A, Ph. A., of which 
he became a member in 1878. 
member of the St. Louis College of Phar- 
macy and 
years. He was for ten years assistant sec- 
retary of the United States Pharmacopeceial 
Convention. His contributions to pharmacy 
were always instructive and practical. <A 
case he reported to the St. Louis Medical 
Society caused very favorable comment not 
only on account of the very careful study 
which Dr. Klie had given the subject but 
the very clear and concise manner in which 
he described the disease and explained his 
conclusions. 


He was a life 


served as secretary for several 


As a citizen and Christian gentleman, Dr. 
Klie measured up to the highest standard. 
Among the active pall-bearers were Messrs. 
Francis Hemm, Robert E. Schlueter and H. 
M. Whelpley, of the St. Louis College of 
Pharmacy. 
H. M. W. 
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Suricties 


PHI DELTA CHI FRATERNITY CON- 
VENTION. 


The sixteenth annual Grand Council of the 
Phi Delta Chi Fraternity was held in San 
Francisco August 12th, 13th and 14th, simul- 
taneously with the convention of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association. The ob- 
jects of the fraternity are to advance the 
sciences of pharmacy and chemistry among 
college men and to foster and promote a fra- 
ternal spirit among its members. 

Among the delegates representing the va- 
rious chapters were the following: Dean W. 
J. Teeters of the State University of Iowa; 
Caswell A. Mayo and Dr. Geo. Diekman of 
New York; Azor Thurston, State Chemist 
of Ohio; Mr. R. A. Lyman and Mr. Niels P. 
Hansen of the University of Nebraska; Dean 
Wulling, Prof. E. L. Newcomb, Mr. I. H. 
Robitshek and Mr. Peterson of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Dean C.:W. Johnson of 
Seattle; Mr. Fox of Columbus, Ohio; Prof. 
E. H. La Pierre of Boston; Prof. Poe of 
University of Colorado; W. G. Gaessler of 
the Iowa State College at Ames; and Dr. 
Hayden M. Simmons and many others of 
the University of California. 

In addition to many other matters of im- 
portance accomplished during the meetings, 
a scholarship prize to be known as the “Azor 
Thurston Scholarship Prize” was established 
and as a result the active chapter of the fra- 
ternity having the highest average grade in 
his studies for the year will be awarded $25 
in cash. Also a silver loving cup to be 
known as the A. B. Prescott Scholarship 
Cup will be presented to the chapter ranking 
highest in scholarship. Any chapter winning 
this cup three times may keep it perma- 


nently. 

The following national officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

Azor Thurston, Grand Rapids, Ohio— 
Grand President. 

J. C. Buckner, Galveston, Tex.—Grand 


Vice President. 

W. G. Gaessler, Ames, Iowa—Grand Sec- 
retary. 

F. F. Ingram, Jr., Detroit, Mich—Assist- 
ant Grand Secretary. 
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Niels P. Hansen, Lincoln, Neb.—Grand 
Treasurer. 

Edward Spease, Columbus, Ohio—Grand 
Editor. 

The next Grand Council will be held in 
Minneapolis in February, 1916. 

<> 
THE TAXES ON TOILET ARTICLES. 

We publish the following letter because it 
has an interest for retail druggists and in 
order that such action as may be deemed 
necessary may be taken. Some _ thoughts 
are embodied and emphasized that are de- 
serving of consideration. 

To Our Friends In the Trade: 

The recent utterances of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, that it is the purpose of the 
administration to ask Congress to continue 
the present Emergency War Revenue Act 
until the conclusion of the war in Europe 
causes us to bring to the attention of the 
trade and the American people generally the 
great injustice of the tax on perfumes and 
other toilet preparations levied under the 
aforementioned act. 

It is inconceivable that Congress, when 
placed in possession of the facts, will con- 
tinue the imposition of a tax that is not 
only inequitable, but likewise so contrary 
to the express intent of its authors, in that 
it is not a tax on the consumers of luxuries, 
but a tax on the manufacturers and retail 
dealers in these articles. 

The wording of the Emergency War 
Revenue Act makes it practically impossi- 
ble to pass the tax on to the consumer. How 
can one-eighth or one-quarter of a cent be 
added to the retail price of an article with- 
out either splitting a cent into fractional 
coins or else multiplying the tax to the con- 
sumer in order to make it a full cent. This 
injustice the consumer would be sure to 
resent and to nullify by an appeal to trade 
competition, thus saddling the tax on the 
retailer. 

Taking the expressed intention of Con- 
gress, that the tax levied according to 
Schedule “B” of the Emergency War Reve- 
nue Act is a tax on the consumer of luxuries, 
the injustice of the tax is immediately ap- 
parent in these enlightened days of sanita- 
tion and hygiene, by the inclusion in the list 
of taxable articles of such absolute necessi- 
ties of modern civilized life as perfumery, 
dentifrices, talcum powders, deodorants, 


mouth washes, cold creams and hair tonics. 
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If these articles are to be classed as lux- 
uries, why not include all other luxuries in 
the list? Why arbitrarily single out for 
special and discriminatory taxation the 
manufacturers, or dealers in class of 
questionable luxuries, and leave the great 


one 


mass of unquestioned luxuries untaxed? 
Under existing conditions, no possible ex- 
Were 
this country at war, we would cheerfully 
contribute to the requirements of 
emergency situation. But, we are at peace 
with all the world, and a proper 
system would most certainly make adequate 


cuse exists for this form of taxation. 
any 
revenue 


provision for the financial necessities of the 
Government, 

But even conceding for the moment that 
our industry is properly the subject of dis- 
criminatory taxation: what defense can be 
found for an arbitrary tax that takes no 
heed of our incomes, profits or losses, but 
that demands a huge auily tribute, even 
though it involves a great financial loss to 
us, Or as an alternative, demands that we 
pass the burden along to the retailer 

Let us see just what this tax means. A 
tax of one-eighth of a cent on a 
article at retail is 24 per cent, or on the 
manufacturer’s average price of 2% cents 
for a 5-cent article, 5 per cent. This tax 
of 5 per cent runs through the entire series 
of 5, 10, 15-cent and other retail prices. 
this enormous tax, imposed in the face 
of war conditions in Europe which have 
greatly increased the cost ot raw materials 
for perfumes and other toilet preparations, 
is levied regardless of whether the manu- 
facturer is making or losing money. To all 
of us, the payment of this tax is proving an 
intolerable burden, and to many of the most 
reputable and worthy members of our in- 
dustry it means downright confiscation. 

The manufacturer doing a 
250,000 a year considers himself fortunate 
if his net profits, exclusive of the war tax, 
are 10 per cent, or $25,000 a year. Now, 
however, the Government steps in and appro- 
priates 5 per cent of the business total, or 
$12,500—just 50 per cent of his net earn- 
ings. But this is not the worst of it. If 
the business should for any reason show a 
loss of $25,000 a year, the Government 
would nevertheless exact from the unfortu- 
nate manufacturer the identical tribute of 
$12,500. 

As manufacturers in the 


5-cent 


business of 


industry thus 
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assailed, we enter our solemn protest to the 
National Government and the American peo- 
If the tax is reimposed at the coming 
session of Congress, we shall have to deter- 
mine for ourselves individually the expedi- 
self- 
preservation, of passing the burden along to 
the retailer, who, it is hoped, will find a way 
to combat or escape the severity of the tax. 


ple. 


ency and necessity, as a measure of 


It is hoped that this necessity will not be 
forced upon our industry, and we therefore 
urgently appeal to our friends in the retail 
trade to aid us in bringing the facts before 


the attention of Congress. 


We repeat: there is not a shadow of 
reason why we should be made the exclu- 
sive victims of discriminatory taxation. We 


ask no 


measure of 


favors. But, we do demand the 


same justice that is extended 
to all other legitimate industries. 

No other American industry, we contend, 
yields to the Government a 700 per cent tax 
on alcohol; a 20 per cent 
tariff on 
ard and a 
increase in the cost of its raw materials, be- 


increase in the 


its raw materials; a corporation 


income tax, present tremendous 
sides an increased custom tax derived from 
this increased cost of these raw materials. 

As to the foregoing, we have entered no 
open protest or complaint. But when on top 
of these contributions to the National Reve- 
nue, a far greater tax is to be again indefi- 
nitely imposed on our business, a sense of 
self-respect forbids that we remain silent. 

A. M. SPIEHLER, 

President, The Manufacturing Perfumers’ 
Association of the United States, 309 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


<> 


COMMITTEES NATIONAL WHOLE- 
SALE DRUGGISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
President Charles Gibson, of the National 

Wholesale Druggists’ 

nounced appointments of the committees to 

serve during the ensuing year, the names of 


Association, has an- 


each chairman being given, as follows: 

Commercial Travelers—Henry D. Faxon, 
Kansas City, Mo., Faxon & Gallagher Drug 
Co. 

Credits and Collections—R. R. Ellis, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Hessig-Ellis Drug Co. 

Drug Market—C. L. Huisking, New York. 

Employers’ Liability—C. W. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Conn., the Chas. W. Whittlesey 
Co. 
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Fire Insurance—C. E. Bedwell, Omaha, 
Neb., E. E. Bruce & Co. 

Legislation, Geo. W. Lattimer, Columbus, 
Ohio, Kauffman-Lattimer Co. 

Local Associations, C. S. Martin, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Spurlock-Neal Co. 

Membership—G. Barrett Moxley, Indian- 
apolis, A. Kiefer Drug Co. 

Memorials—H. J. Schnell, New York, Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter. 

Prevention of Adulteration—C. Mahlon 
Kline, Philadelphia, Smith, Kline & French 
Co. 

Proprietary Goods—W. P. Ritchey, New 
York, Bruen, Ritchey & Co. 

Rates and Routes—Chas. 
Chicago. Ill., Sharp & Dohme. 

Trade-Marks—FE. K. Hyde, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Mentholatum Co. 

Transportation—A. H. Van Gorder, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Hall-Van Gorder Co. 

Suits—W. Jay Schieffelin, New 
Schieffelin & Co. 

Paints, Oils and Glass—Nelson P. Snow, 
Syracuse, N. Y., C. W. Snow & Co. 


<> 


E. Matthews, 


York, 


STEVENS BILL INDORSED BY 
YORK RETAILERS. 


About 300 retail merchants, representing 
practically all branches of trade in Greater 
New York, gathered at the Hotel Astor on 
October 27 to discuss ways and means for 
bringing about the passage of a price main- 
tenance measure at the next session of 
Congress. 

Dr. W. C. Anderson, chairman of the Con- 
ference of Independent Retailers of the 
Metropolitan District, Inc., under whose 
auspices the meeting was held, called the 
meeting to order and introduced the speak- 
ers of the evening. 

Dr. Lee Galloway, professor of com- 
merce and industry at New York University, 
spoke of the social and economic founda- 
tion underlying the price maintenance idea. 
He stated that nearly all evils in merchandiz- 
ing could be traced back to price-cutting. 

He pointed out that retail merchants gen- 
erally regarded trade-marked and proprietary 
articles unfavorably and made little effort 
to sell them because of the prevailing cut 
prices. It would, therefore, be to the in- 
terest of the manufacturer as well as to the 
retailer if a set price were maintained. 
Looking at it from the consumer’s point of 
view, Professor Galloway said that while the 
argument might be advanced that maintained 
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prices would mean greater outlay for some 
articles by the public, the doing away with 
advertised sales of standard articles at cut 
rates in order to coax people into an estab- 
lishment and then sell them something else 
on which a huge profit is made would by 
far overshadow this objection. 

Samuel C. Henry, chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the N. A. R. D., said 
that the success of legislation covering price 
maintenance depended on the amount of 
energy put behind the Stevens bill by the 
retailers. He guaranteed the support of the 
organization which he represented in bring- 
ing about the passage of this bill. 

Dr. Anderson made a plea for co-opera- 
tion on the part of all retail merchants in 
protecting their individual interests. He 
urged the retailers to see their Congressmen 
and place before them the arguments for the 
necessity of price maintenance. 

Before adjournment was taken, resolutions 
were adopted indorsing the Stevens bill and 
protesting against the unfair methods used 
to oppose its passage. These resolutions 
were ordered to be sent to the President, all 
members of both houses of Congress, all 
members of the Federal Trade Commission, 
all members of the State legislature and to 
the Governor. 

<> 
RECIPROCAL REGISTRATION FOR 
PHARMACISTS ESTABLISHED 
WITH THIRTY-SIX STATES 


Interchange of Certificates 
versal. 


3ecoming Uni- 

Registered Pharmacists who are registered 
by examination with certain grades and other 
qualifications in any of the 36 “active” mem- 
ber states of the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy may now secure regis- 
tration by reciprocity to any other member 
state of the Association. The official appli- 
cation with instructions for executing and 
filing the same, may be obtained from H. C. 
Christensen, Secretary N. A. B. P., No. 450 
Bowen Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, by remit- 
ting the required fee of $5.00. Also any in- 
quiry regarding reciprocity will receive 
prompt attention. The list of active and asso- 
ciate members follows: Active: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
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Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

Associate: Colorado, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania. 

While extending reciprocal registration is 
one of the objects of the N. A. B. P., that 
Association has other and, perhaps, more im- 
portant functions—some of which might be 
mentioned: 

(a) Higher standards of education both 
as regards preliminary and college education. 

(b) More uniform examinations by Boards 
of Pharmacy—based on minimum standards 
of Pharmaceutic education and uniform legis- 
lation. 

(c) Placing the Association on a financial 
basis that will enable it to render to mem- 


bers, schools, etc., the highest degree of 
service. 
Decidedly better conditions are _ being 


brought about with reference to some of 
these conditions by the tendency to closer 
cooperation between those who teach phar- 
macy and those who pass final judgment on 
candidates for registration as pharmacists. 





Proceedings of the Loral 


Branches 





“All papers presented to the Association 
and its branches shall become the property 
of the Association, with the understanding 
that they are not to be published in any 
other publication than those of the Associa- 
tion, except by consent of the Committee on 
Publication.”—By-Laws, Chapter X, Art. III. 

Reports of the meéetings of the Local 
Branches should be mailed to the Editor on 
the day following the meeting, if possible. 
Minutes should be plainly written, or type- 
written, with wide spaces between the lines. 
Care should be taken to give proper names 
correctly, and manuscript should be signed 
by the reporter. 

<> 


BALTIMORE. 


Minutes of the October meeting, Balti- 
more Branch, American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, held in the Assembly Hall of 
Hynson, Westcott & Company’s Pharmacy, 
S. E. corner Charles and Franklin Streets, 
Wednesday, October twentieth, Nineteen 
Fifteen, at eight p. m. 
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The notice of the meeting read: As this 
is to be the first meeting after the summer 
recess, it is to be more in the nature of an 
autumn rally. During this recess, the meet- 
ing of the parent association has been held, 
as well as those of the other pharmaceutical 
bodies and the Baltimore delegates to these 
meetings are full up to overflowing with en- 
thusiasm, information and ideas and they are 
to be with us and are to share them with us, 


‘so that the coming meetings should be the 


best in the history of the Baltimore Branch. 
Some of the delegates are too modest to al- 
low their names to appear on the program, 
so all the names have been withheld and as 
there are other things besides those strictly 
pharmaceutical to be told after a trip from 
ocean to ocean this meeting should be a rally, 
not only for pharmacy, but also for our glo- 
rious country. 

In the absence of the president, Mr. Hod- 
son, Mr. Robert S. McKinney was called to 
the chair and he presided. 


_ Dr. Engelhardt, who was to have reported, 
telephoned his inability to be present as vis- 
itors from a distance had unexpectedly ar- 
rived at his home and he would have to with- 
hold his remarks for a later meeting. 


During the different accounts of the 
meeting in San Francisco, it was brought out 
that Maryland very well represented 
and in proportion to its membership was the 
best represented of the eastern states. 

Six members of the Branch were present; 
one of the members took his family along, 
and one member went all the way to Alaska. 

Mr. McCarthy of the New York Branch, 
who is an ex-Baltimorian, was also present 
on the coast and was likened to the title of 
Otis Skinner’s play at one of the local 
theatres, in that he seemed to be the “Cock 
of the Walk.” 

There was a little criticism of the editing 
of the accounts of the meeting in that some 
of the names of those present were mis- 
spelled, Miss Cole appearing under the 
aliases of Cote, Kohl, et cetera. 

The attendance, to those who have been 
used to larger meetings in the east, seemed 
small, but when the distance from the great 
centers of population was considered, along 
with the work done, put in shape and planned 
for the future and when it was realized that 
the results of the deliberations will be mani- 
fested in progress in pharmacy and result 
in enactments by congress and the legisla- 


was 
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tures, the meeting was a good one and a 
great deal was accomplished. 

The report of the Commission on Proprie- 
tary Medicines was considered at length and 
was thought to be a step in the right direc- 
tion and credit should be given to J. H. Beal 
for his untiring work along these lines. 

It was brought out that Mr. Hover of the 
National Association of Wholesale Drug- 
gists reported that after thorough investiga- 
tion in a number of cases that 13% per cent 
was the average profit on prescriptions in the 
ordinary stores and _ places actually 
losing money on their investments in stock. 

Dr. Engelhardt’s report as chairman of the 
Scientific Section was lauded and Mr. 
Lowry’s paper on “A Seven-Barrelled Moth 
3all Sale,” 
tion, was commended. 


were 


read before the Commercial Sec- 


The right and wrong ways of advertising 
were commented on and it was brought out 
that in West Virginia the laws were such 
that a concern was fined for advertising as 
pure wool, clothing that was a mixture of 
wool and cotton, and that pure advertising 
is practically as necessary as pure food and 
drugs. 

The number of women in pharmacy in the 
west surprised some and was contrasted with 
conditions in the east where they seemed to 
be limited to the hospitals and dispensaries. 

The fearful and wonderful manner in 
which some kind of a hybrid mixture of 
pharmacy, medicine and superstition is con- 
ducted in the oriental drug stores in China- 
town caused smiles and horror and afforded 
amusement. 

The banquet was considered the most hi- 
larious in the memory of the oldest delegate 
and although there were various hints as to 
the Zone at the exposition, the tales that 
could be told about it were reserved for an- 
other occasion. 


Mr. Frames reported for the National As- 
3oards of Pharmacy that the 
word had gone forth that for 1920 high 
school education and graduation in phar- 
macy were planned as preliminaries to regis- 
tration. 


sociation of 


Mr. Lowry, in discussing the idea of a line 
of proprietary medicines trade-marked by 
the Association and manufactured by the 
pharmacist, stated that he had intended writ- 
ing a paper on the subject, but had gotten no 
farther than the unthreaded notes and ex- 
pressed it as his individual opinion that, if 
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the Association did act in the matter, it 
would be better to have the manufacturing 
end done by the large concerns, the pharma- 
cist doing the selling only, somewhat along 
the lines of the imprint goods now carried 
by so many stores, but with the exception 
that every member of the Association would 
push the same line and get the benefit of con- 
certed action and advertising. 

Among those who took part in the meet- 
ing were Miss Cole, Messrs. Caspari, Frames, 
James F. Hancock, Hynson, Lowry, McKin- 
ney, Meyers, Neal and Schultze. 

Wma. J. Lowry, Jr, 
Secretary. 


<> 
. PHILADELPHIA. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Phil- 
adelphia of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association was held Tuesday night, 
October 12th, at the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy. 


3ranch 


The meeting was called to order at 8:30 
and, there being no new or unfinished bnsi- 
ness, the program was taken up at once. 

Dr. Wilson W. McNeary presented “A 
New Method for the Preparation of Milk of 
Magnesia.” The paper raised considerable 
comment and, after a 
during which Prof. E. F. Cook suggested 
that volatile oil should be added to 
milk of magnesia to make it more palatable, 
Prof. LaWall moved the method as given by 
Dr. MecNeary, with Prof. Cook’s suggestion, 
be referred to the proper sub-committee of 
the U. S. P. revision committee, having that 
work in charge. 


lengthy discussion, 


some 


The motion was seconded 
and, when put to vote, carried. 

Dr. Adolph W. Miller gave a very inter- 
esting and instructive account of his im- 
pression of the Pacific Coast, the California 
fairs and of the convention of the National 
Wholesale Drug Association. 

After a somewhat brief discussion of the 
Harrison Act, the meeting adjourned. 

J. Ep. Brewer, 
Secretary. 


<> 
NASHVILLE. 


The Nashville Branch of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association met in joint ses- 
sion with the National Drug Club in the 
Music Room of the Nashville Y. M. C. A,, 
Thursday, October 2ist, President D. J. 
Kuhn of the Nashville Drug Club presiding. 
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An address was delivered by State Pure 
Food Inspector Harry Eskew, in which he 
reviewed the work accomplished by his office 
since last July. He asked the earnest co- 
operation and moral support of all in the 
enforcement of the seven different laws for 
which he is responsible, and promised that 
everyone would be given lawful considera- 
tion. 

Mr. F. W. Ward, of Memphis, represent- 
ing the Board of Pharmacy, then in session 
here, spoke of the druggists’ responsibility in 
the enforcement of anti-narcotic and other 
pharmacy laws and urged druggists to have 
manhood enough to report violations coming 
within their knowledge. 

William R. White was then called on and 
made a plea for law enforcement, after 
which he read a paper entitled “Some Phar- 
maceutical Notes,” which related some of his 
recent experiences in wholesale manufactur- 
ing. 

A communication was read from the Sec- 
retary of the Fair Trade League advocating 
the passage of the Stevens Bill in Congress. 
A motion was passed endorsing the measure 
and a committee appointed to present the 
claims of the bill to Tennessee congressmen 
and senators. 

A committee was also appointed to confer 
with members of a local medical society with 
reference to a resolution recently adopted by 
them, threatening to boycott certain drug- 
gists. 

Dr. J. O. Burge then spoke of the activi- 
ties of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, 

WitiraM R. Wuire, Secretary. 
<> 
FRANCISCO. 

The San Francisco Branch of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association met on 
Tuesday evening, October 12th, 1915. In the 
absence of President Schneider, Vice Presi- 
dent Jennie M. White presided. The min- 
utes of the September meeting were read 
and approved. 

The report of the program committee was 
received. The committee approved of the 
suggestion of Mr. England that a review of 
the current literature be made a regular fea- 
ture of the meetings of the various branches. 
The members assigned the journals to be 
reviewed and seemed enthusiastic in 
this work. 


SAN 


very 
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The treasurer reported a surplus in the 
treasury and showed that the branch was 
fairly prosperous. 

Mrs. Harry Low read a paper on the use 
of iodine in surgery and called special at- 
tention to the solution in benzine which many 
surgeons are now using. Because of the ex- 
pense of alcoholic solutions and of the dis- 
coloration of the skin benzine is desired. 
Benzine, likewise has its objections in its 
unpleasant odor and inflammability. In the 
discussion which followed there seemed to be 
a doubt whether the surgeon desires a solu- 
tion of crystal iodine in benzine. or 142% of 
the tincture. The writer mentions the diffi- 
culty experienced in dissolving the crystal 
iodine in the benzine. 

Writing inks were also discussed. The 
paper was postponed to a later date. The 
scarcity of drugs and chemicals and the re- 
sulting increase in prices were mentioned 
and this informal discussion closed a very 
interesting meeting. 

The November meeting will be held on the 
ninth at 723 Pacific Building, at 8 o’clock. 

CLarissA M. Roenr, 
Secretary. 
<> 


NEW ENGLAND. 


The annual meeting and election of officers 
of the New England Branch of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association was held on 
Wednesday evening, October 13, 1915, at the 
Crawford House in Boston. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President—Fred W. Archer, Milton, Mass. 

Vice President—William H. Glover, Law- 
rence, Mass. 


Secretary-Treasurer—R. Albro 


Southboro, Mass. 


Newton, 


Chairman Professional Relations Commit- 
tee—Frank F. Ernst, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Chairman Membership Committee—Carl- 
ton B. Wheeler, Hudson, Mass. 


After the business meeting the Branch 
joined the Boston Association of Retail 
Druggists in listening to Deputy Collector 
John N. O’Donahoe, who spoke on the rul- 
ings of the U. S. Treasury Department in 
enforcing the Harrison Act. Considerable 
discussion followed. 

R. Arsro Newton, 
Secretary. 
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CINCINNATI 

The Cincinnati Branch, American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, opened the session 
1915-16 by holding its first meeting at the 
Metropole Hotel, Friday, October 29th, 1915. 
The meeting was preceded by an elaborate 
luncheon, which was attended by most of the 
Cincinnati members, as well as a number of 
out-of-town guests, notably Dr. J. H. Beal, 
Urbana, Ill.; Charles H. Avery, Chicago, 
Ill.; Walter Rothwell, Hatboro, Pa.; J. G. 
Heinritz, Holyoke, Mass., and others. 

After a short business session, President 
Charles G. Merrell introduced the principal 
speaker of the evening, Dr. J. H. Beal, who 
in his usual happy and convincing style, gave 
a very interesting talk on the progress and 
results of the administration of the Harrison 
Anti-Narcotic Act, as well as the general 
progress of pharmacy. Dr. Beal is the au- 
thor of the Beal Local Option Law of Ohio, 
as well as one of the framers of the Harri- 
son Anti-Narcotic Law, and his remarks are 
therefore considered authentic. 

The speaker said we should not be ever- 
lastingly tearing up the statutes and bother- 
ing the public with propositions for new legis- 
lation, without first enforcing the old laws. 
He advises that the State narcotic laws con- 
form with the Federal laws. He speaks in 
favor of rational temperance and rational 
anti-mircotic legislation. Regarding a cer- 
tain class of prepirations containing narcotic 
drugs and alcohol, which he held were be- 
tween legitimate and illegitimate medicinal 
preparations, he said they shovld not be 
classed with one or the other, but that the 
purpose of the sale should be to determine 
the legality of the transaction. Drug fiends, 
for eximple, would take big chances by tak- 
ing cholera mixtures or corn collodion, con- 
tainine Cannabis Indica, still narcotics of 
this class are intended to be included in the 
illegal list by proposed new legislition. Some 
go so far as to exclude any liquid containing 
alcohol on the presumption that alcohol may 
be regained by distillation and possibly be 
used as an alcoholic beverage. Such absurd 
lecislation would of course affect all fluid- 
extracts, tinctures, essences carried by the 
legitimate drug trade. It is also proposed 
to inclrde chloral, all the bromides and a 
number of other valuable drugs on the pro- 
scribed list. 

The speaker advises that no legislation be 


advocated that interferes with the interests 
of the legitimate druggist or physician, and 
that legislators should not listen to fanatical 
reformers. Seek out the real criminal, con- 
demn him, but do not condemn the whole 
community. Too much legislation interferes 
with the legitimate uses of alcohol and nar- 
cotic drugs, but rational legislation, such as 
the Harrison Act demands for the regulation 
of the sale of dangerous and habit-forming 
drugs, is generally advocated and commended 
by the druggists, and it is greatly due to the 
efforts of, and gives great credit to the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, that 
this law has been placed on the Statute 
Books of our country. 
Cuas. A. ApMeyer, Secretary. 


> 
DETROIT. 

The Detroit Branch of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association met at the 
Wayne County Medical Society Building, 
Friday evening, Oct. 15th, a good attendance 
being present. 

The program consisted of some very in- 
teresting papers and discussions on prescrip- 
tion pricing. The subject was gone into very 
thoroughly in the papers read by Mr. Harry 
B. Mason, Mr. Chase and Mr. Stewart. 

The general opinion seemed to favor the 
Evan’s rule for pricing prescriptions with 
some exceptions, such as a well known pro- 
prietary like Maltine or a small inexpensive 
prescription like an eye lotion. 

A. A. Wuee er, Secretary. 


<> 


CHICAGO. 

The first monthly meeting of the Chicago 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation was held Tuesday evening, October 
18th with an attendance of 150 pharmacists 
and students of pharmacy. 

The discvssion of this evening centered 
about the Illinois State Board of Pharmacy 
Examinations. Leo. L. Mrazek, Frank J. 
Butler and Wm. J. Clancy, members of the 
Board of Pharmacy addressed the meeting, 
presenting the scope of the examinations, the 
nature of the questions asked and the why 
and wherefore of this legal testing of the 
knowledge of candidates for the profession 
of pharmacy. 

Teachers and prominent pharmacists re- 
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plied. Among those who spoke were Pro- 
fessors W. B. Day, C. M. Snow A. H. 
Clark of the University of Illinois School 
of Pharmacy; Professor C. W. Patterson, 
of Northwestern University School of Phar- 
macy; Professor G. L. Secord, of Loyola 
University School of Pharmacy; Secretary 
T. H. Potts, of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists; Secretary I. M. Light, of 
the Chicago Retail Druggists Association; 
Secretary H. C. Christensen, of the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy and 
Patrick Coffey, vice-president of the Chicago 
Drug Clerk’s Association. 

Mr. Mrazek stated that of the six divisions 
of the examination, namely, pharmaceutical 
arithmetic, written materia medica, phar- 
macy and chemistry, the oral quiz and the 
prescription compounding, in his opinion the 
pharmaceutical arithmetic was equal in im- 
portance to the others. Of the 10 questions 
of this examination, two were commercial 
problems, two chemical problems two speci- 
fic gravity or specific volume problems, two 
in percentage and two in alligation. 

Three points were prominently presented 
in the discussion and tacitly endorsed by the 
meeting. First, the absolute need in every 
state of a strong, properly-conducted ex- 
amination to determine the fitness of the 
candidate to enter pharmacy. Second, the 
great desirability of the pre-requisite, i. e. a 
thorough training in a suitable systematic 
course of study in a school or college of 
pharmacy before admission to the State 
Board examination. Third, the importance 
of adequate preliminary education before ad- 
mission to the school of. pharmacy. Mr. 
Christensen stated that the only safety for 
the profession of. pharmacy lies in raising 
the standard of pharmaceutical education. He 
earnestly desired and expected that by 1920 
the colleges of pharmacy would require a 
high school education for admission to their 
classes and that boards of pharmacy would 
require college graduation for admission to 
their examinations. 

The Illinois Board of Pharmacy Examina- 
tions were as a rule highly commended. The 
scope of their examinations has been adopted 
by many others states. Criticism was made 
against the type of question that is not di- 
rectly applicable to the U. S. P. or N. F. 
That is, questions in botany and plant his- 
tology should test the candidates knowledge 
of the botanical and histological terms used 


in U. S. P. or N. F. The same holds true 
for questions in theoretical and analytical 
chemistry and theoretical pharmacy. 
FE. N. GATHERCOAL, Secretary. 
a 
PITTSBURGH. 

The initial meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation for the season of, 1915-16 was held 
at the College of Pharmacy, Friday, October 
15th at 8 p. m. The programme as announced 
was “Proposed Wood Alcohol Legislation.” 
The discussion to be opened by Dr. Louis 
Emanuel. 

The opening pronouncement made by Dr. 
Emanuel was that under the Poison Law of 
Pennsylvania wood alcohol is not a poison 
according to the definition set down therein. 
Physiologically ethyl alcohol, as well as 
methyl alcohol, are considered to have toxic 
properties; of the two, the latter is regarded 
as the most potent, it is regarded as so 
potent that legislation for a proper regula- 
tion of its sale seems desirable. 

Referring to action taken at the 1915 
meeting of the A. Ph. A. on this subject a 
certain type of label was recommended for 
general adoption for wood alcohol con- 
tainers, a portion of the wording being, “It 
is unlawful to use this fluid in any article 
of food, beverage or medicinal or toilet 
preparation, intended for internal or external 
use. Now, said Dr. Emanuel, this label 
looks all right, but it is not truthful, in the 
statement that its use is unlawful in toilet 
preparations, at least in Pennsylvania, for 
the reason that this State has no law on the 
subject. The Pennsylvania Food Act of 1909 
prohibits the use of “Alcohol or any other 
ingredient deleterious to health” in any food, 
or article that is used in the preparation of 
any food. It considers food to include bev- 
erages, hence so far wood alcohol is tabooed, 
but not so in toilet preparations. 

Dr. Blumenschein said he had interviewed 
the coroner on the subject who said there 
had never been a case of wood alcohol pois- 
oning brought to the attention of his office 
during his incumbency covering a number 
of years. 

Dr. Darbaker said the use of wood alcohol 
in hat making industry is common and many 
workmen have become blind from its effects. 
He presented an article on the subject con- 
tained in a magazine in which one hundred 
cases were cited of deaths and blindness. 
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Dr. Blumenschein said there are a number 
of States in which no record is kept, hence 
the number of deaths as officially reported 
could have but little bearing as a whole. 

Dr. Saalbach cited personal experience 
with a refined wood alcohol, the label upon 
which claimed it to be non-poisonous and 
commended its use in the preparation of ex- 
ternal remedies such as tincture of iodine, 
etc. Later this misstatement having been 
called to the attention of the manufacturers, 
the wording of the label was changed. 

The ordinance effective in New York City 
was commended and on motion of Dr. Julius 
A. Koch the Branch adopted a resolution ad- 
vising that an effort be made to have legisla- 
tion in accord therewith adopted generally. 

Dr. Wurdach exhibited by blackboard il- 
lustration a method in use by him in the post- 
graduate course of the Pittsburgh College 
of Pharmacy for producing methyl alcohol 
which proved a very interesting and instruc- 
tive demonstration. 

B. E. Pritcuarp, Secretary. 
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RULING UNDER HARRISON LAW 
SUSPENDED. 


The ruling contained in the first paragraph 
of Treasury Decision No. 2244, requiring 
the quantity of narcotic drug to the ounce 
or if in tablet form, the total number of 
tablets, and the quantity in grains per tablet 
to be indicated on the official narcotic order 
forms, is hereby suspended until January 1, 
1916, in order to give manufacturers, dealers 
and other persons who make use of these 
order forms, an opportunity to adjust them- 
selves to the changed conditions 
tated by the treasury decision referred to. 

The second paragraph of Treasury Decis- 
ion No. 2244, relating to the signing of nar- 
cotic order forms, is not suspended. 


<> 
NEW YORK WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 
TO OBSERVE N. Y. HEALTH 
BOARD'S FORMULA DISCLOSURE 
ORDINANCE. 


necessi- 


Eleven New York drug jobbers go on rec- 
ord as willing to comply with the ordinance 
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forbidding handling of proprietary medicines 
unless registered with Health Department— 
Also indorse federal legislation of similar 
character. 


Seemingly reconciled to the idea that leg- 
islation of a national as well as of a local 
character, to compel the disclosure of quali- 
tative formulas and the registration of all 
proprietary medicines is close at hand, sev- 
eral leading representatives of the wholesale 
drug trade of New York City have placed 
themselves on record, in a letter to the Com- 
missioner of Health, as favoring a federal 
enactment regulating the sale of such goods, 
in addition to signifying their intention of 
complying with the local Health Board’s or- 
dinance on this subject. 


This action on the part of some of the 
wholesale drug houses in New York City, 
whereby they have pledged themselves to ob- 
scrve the provisions of Section 117 of the 
local Sanitary Code, which becomes effective 
December 31, without interposing any ob- 
jection to their enforcement, follows closely 
upon a similar submission to this local or- 
dinance on the part of the New York Phar- 
maceutical Conference, representing the re- 
tail druggists of New York City. 


It had been expected that considerable op- 
position to the enforcement of this ordinance, 
which adopted by the local Health 
Board to assist the local health commissioner 
in his campaign against “nostrums,” would 
be manifested by the wholesale and retail 
drug trades of New York City, as well as 
by the national organization representing the 
proprietors and manufacturers of “patent” or 
proprietary medicinal preparations. The lat- 
ter organization, in fact, has already made 
plans for fighting this ordinance in the 
courts and for attempting to have it adjudi- 
cated unconstitutional. Although some of 
the local drug jobbers, as well as retail drug- 
gists, have been summened to appear as de- 
fendants in prosecutions begun by the local 
Health Department for their distribution of 
proprietary remedies, which the department 
has declared to be misbranded within the 
meaning of Subdivision“c” of Section 116 
of the local Health Board’s sanitary code, 
none of these jobbers now appears desirous 
of opposing openly the enforcement of the 
board’s formula disclosure ordinance and, as 
the retail druggists’ representative organiza- 
tion, the New York Pharmaceutical Confer- 
ence, has recently asked the local health com- 


was 
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missioner to keep the local druggists in- 
formed on what proprietary remedies he con- 
siders to be misbranded, in order that they 
may avoid handling them, it is evident that 
the burden of contesting the constitutionality 
of the ordinance now rests entirely upon the 
Proprietary Association of America. 

The letter, in which several wholesale drug 
houses have signified their intention of com- 
plying with the local Health Board’s proprie- 
tary medicine formula disclosure and regis- 
tration ordinance, follows: 


New York, Oct. 18, 1915. 


Dr. S. S. Gotpwater, Commissioner of 
Health. 
Dear Dr. Goldwater—The undersigned 


wholesale druggists and dealers in proprietary 
medicines have their intention of 
complying with section 117 of the ordinances 
of the Board of Health of New York city 
in regard to the selling only of registered 


signified 


patent and proprietary articles. 
We also desire to go on record as favor- 


ing a Federal law regulating the sale of pat- 


ent and proprietary articles, for the same 
reasons which brought about the passing of 
the above mentioned local ordinance. We 
are, 
Very respectfully yours, 

(Signed) Bakst BrorHers, 
Britt, LoeFFLerR & WEIL, 
BRUEN, RitcHey & Co., 
FErimer & AMEND, 
Henry Kein & Co., 
LEHN & FINK, 
C. S. Litter, & Co., 
Matz & CoHEN, 
McKesson & Ropsins, 
SCHIEFFELIN & Co., 
Topsins & JAMEs. 


Supplementing their action in thus notify- 
ing the local health department of their in- 
tention to observe the formula disclosure and 
registration ordinance, these wholesale drug- 
gists have also drafted and are now sending 
medicines 


to manufacturers of proprietary 


the following circvlir letter: 

The undersigned wholesale druggists and 
con- 
their 


medicines are 
having 


dealers in proprietary 
fronted by the necessity of 
stocks of these goods in condition to comply 
with the terms of section 117 of the ordi- 
nances of the Board of Health of New York 
city, taking effect December 31. 

It is our purpose to comply with the or- 
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dinance, and we ask all manufacturers to 
make their articles legally salable, as we de- 
cline to place ourselves in a position inviting 
prosecution. 

We call your attention to the fact that the 
regulations do not require the disclosure of 
the complete formula and percentage compo- 
sition, but merely a statement of active in- 
As Federal legislation of a sim- 
ilar nature seems to be impending, compliance 


gredients. 


with these new requirements seems to be 
more urgent in order to make your products 
salable in all parts of the country. 

Section 117 of the local Health Board’s 
Sanitary Code, which was originally enacted 
at the close of last year, and which ts to be- 
come effective at the end of this year, fol- 


lows: 


Sec. 117. Regulating the sale of proprie- 
tary and patent medicines——No proprietary 
or patent medicine manufactured, prepared, 
or intended for internal use, shall be held, 
offered for sale, sold, or given away in the 
city of New York until the following re- 
quirements shall in each instance have been 
met. 

The names of the ingredients of every such 
medicine shall be registered in the Depart- 
ment of Health in such manner as the regu- 
lations of the Board of Health may prescribe. 

The expression “proprietary or patent 
medicine,” for the purposes of this section, 
shall be taken to mean and include every med- 
icine or medicinal compound manufactured, 
prepared or intended for internal human use, 
the name, composition or definition of which 
is not to be found in the United States Phar- 
macopeeia or National Formulary, or which 
does rot bear the of each ineredient 
conspicuously, clearly and legibly set forth in 
English on the outside of each bottle, box or 
package in which the said medicine or medic- 
inal compound is held, offered for sale, sold 


nime 


or given away. 

The provisions of this section shall not, 
however, apply to any medicine or medicinal 
compound, prepared or compounded upon the 
written prescription of a duly licensed physi- 
cian, provided that such prescription be writ- 
ten or issued for a specific person and not 
for general use, and that such medicine or 
medicinal compound be sold or given away to 
or for the use of the person for whom it shall 
have been prescribed and prepared or com- 
pounded; and provided also that the said 
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prescription shall have been filed at the estab- 
lishment or place where such medicine or 
medicinal compound is sold or given away, in 
chronological order, according to the date of 
the receipt of such prescription at such e.tab- 
lishment or place. 

Every such prescription shall remain so 
filed for a period of five years. 

The names of the ingredients of proprietary 
and patent medicines, registered in accord- 
ance with the terms of this section, and all 
information relating thereto or connected 
therewith, shall be regarded as confidential, 
and shall not be open to inspection by the 
public or any person other than the official 
custodian of such records in the Department 
of Health, such persons as may be authorized 
by law to inspect such records, and those duly 
authorized to prosecute or enforce the Fed- 
eral statutes, the laws of the State of New 
York, both criminal and civil, and the ordi- 
nances of the city of New York, but only 
for the purpose of such prosecution or en- 
forcement. 


Regulations supplementing this ordinance 
were promulgated June 30 of this year. They 
modify the ordinance’s general requirement 
that the names of the ingredients of every 
medicine shall be registered in the Depart- 
ment of Health by stating that no disclosure 
of the quantities of these ingredients is called 
for, and that only the names of the active 
ingredients on which therapeutic claims are 
based, not those of inert substances, such as 
flavoring or coloring agents, are to be set 
forth in the application for the registration 
of the proprietary medicines in question. 
These regulations however, demand a regis- 
tration certificate for every patent or pro- 
prietary remedy held, offered for sale or sold 
or given away in New York City—and seek 
to compel the labeling of each package con- 
taining these goods with local registration 
phrase and registration certificate number. 

The Proprietary Association of America 
has advised all its members, including the 
leading proprietary medicine manufacturers 
of this country, to ignore the provisions of 
this local formula disclosure ordinance and 
its regulations, on the ground that they are 
wholly unconstitutional, because they seek to 
deprive them of their vested property rights 
by attempting to compel disclosure of pri- 
vately owned formulas, even though such dis- 
closure is only partial. In particular, this as- 


sociation is determined to have the ordinance 
declared unconstitutional on the ground that 
it prohibits the “holding” of non-complying 
proprietary preparations by local wholesalers 
or retailers, as it contends that a merchant 
has a legal right to “hold” any article of com- 
merce which he desires, regardless of 
whether it meets with the sale requirements 
of local statutes, provided that such article 
is not sold within the jurisdiction of such or- 
dinances or laws.—From Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter. 
<> 


PRESCRIPTIONS AS PUBLIC REC- 
ORDS. 


The right of a state to constitute drug- 
gists’ files of prescriptions public records in 
the sense that a druggist may be compelled 
to produce them before a court or grand jury 
as an aid in the enforcement of regulations 
governing the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
was upheld by the Missouri Supreme Court 
in the case of State vs. Davis (18 Southwest- 
ern Reporter, 894). 

Defendant was indicted for violating a 
statute requiring every druggist to “preserve 
all prescriptions compounded by him or those 
in his employ, numbering, dating and filing 
them in the order in which they are com- 
pounded,” and to “produce the same in court 
or before any grand jury, whenever thereto 
lawfully required.” Defendant attacked the 
validity of this provision on the ground that 
it sought to compel one to surrender private 
papers which might tend to incriminate him, 
in violation of the guaranty of the federal 
constitution that no person shall be required 
to furnish evidence against himself in a 
criminal case. 

But the court refused to regard prescrip- 
tions as necessarily belonging to the class of 
private papers. Speaking of the public pol- 
icy of permitting druggists to sell intoxicat- 
ing liquors, the court said: “It was. there- 
fore, deemed necessary that druggists in com- 
pounding medicines and filling prescriptions 
should have the right to sell liquor as a medi- 
cine. There can be no doubt that the legis- 
lature had the right to impose its own condi- 
tions in authorizing such sales. It under- 
took to do so by the provisions of Section 
4621, which limits sales to those made under 
the written prescription of a regularly regis- 
tered and practicing physician. * * * These 
prescriptions thus became the license, or jus- 
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tification, to the druggist for making sales, 
which otherwise would be unlawful. As evi- 
dence of authority to make particular sales 
they would constitute private papers of the 
druggist, but could not be regarded as evi- 
dence of crime, but rather of innocence. The 
chief purpose of their preservation, however, 
was evidently that they might be used in 
giving aid to courts and grand juries in 
their proper and lawful endeavors to control 
and regulate the sale of intoxicating liquors 
within the limits prescribed by the legisla- 
ture, and, in the investigation of matters of 
respects all the 


public concern. In_ these 


prescriptions become public and not private 


papers, and the druggist merely their cus- 
todian.—Through Druggists’ Circular. 
<< 
HARRISON LAW ORDER FORM RUL- 
ING. 


In a decision issued by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secertary of the Treasurer (T. D. No. 2244), 
there are set forth the requirements regard- 
ing the preparation and signing of narcotic 
order forms, as follows: 

In entering items calling for narcotic prep- 
arations and remedies on the order form 
issued in accordance with the provisions of 
section 2 of the act of December 17, 1914, the 
quantity of narcotic drug to the ounce must 
be indicated, or if ordered in tablet form, the 
total number of tablets and the quantity in 
grains per tablet should be stated. 

The signing of narcotic order forms with 
a firm name with no other name to indicate 
who wrote the order, will not be permitted. 
The name of the principal officer of a firm, 
corporation, partnership or company, or the 
person who is granted through power of at- 
torney authority to sign such orders, must 
invariably appear thereon, and druggists and 
dealers are cautioned against filling such or- 
ders unless these requirements are complied 
with. Stamps or printed signatures on order 
forms are not permitted, and in every in- 
stance there must be an indication of indi- 


vidual responsibility in the preparing and 
signing of these forms. 

<> 
A RECENT DECISION AFFECTING 


THE HARRISON LAW. 

A demurrer to an indictment against a 
physician for not registering prescriptions of 
habit-forming drugs was sustained by Judge 
Dyer in the Federal District Court at St. 
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Louis, October 28, on the ground that the 

Harrison law provided no penalty in case 

physicians did not register such prescriptions. 

— 

DEFECT FOUND IN 
RISON LAW. 
According to a decision which has pust 

been rendered by Judge Wilbur F. Booth, 

in the United States District Court in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., “mere possession of opium 


SERIOUS HAR- 


and cocaine or their derivatives by a per- 
than an importer, a manufacturer, 
him 


son other 


seller or compounder, does not make 
liable under the provisions of the Harrison 
law.” 

This judicial finding appears te point out 


a serious. defect in the Federal narcotic 
sales regulation enactment. 
decision when sus- 


Judge Booth made the 


taining a demurrer to an indictment against 
Charles EF. Jeannin, who is neither a recog- 
nized handler nor dispenser of the narcotics 
in question, charging him with having some 
of these drugs in his possession. The case 
against Jeannin was thereupon dismissed on 
motion of the defense. Judge Booth’s opin- 


“The 


tain persons who can offend under its pro- 


ion stated: Harrison law defines cer- 


visions. They are those who produce, im- 
port, manufacture, compound, sell, dispense, 
or give away opium, coca leaves, their salts 
or derivatives or preparations. These per- 
sons may offend in four ways—by produc- 
ing, selling, transporting or having in their 
drugs without meeting the re- 
quirements of registration. But pos- 
session does not constitute a violation of the 
are not 


possession 
mere 
act in the case of who 
among those named.” 

In this decision, Judge Booth has followed 
a precedent of the United States District 
Court of Montana, but Judge 
ion defines the scope and applicability of 


persons 


classes 


Sooth’s decis- 


the law much more clearly than the Mon- 
tana decision. 

Federal officers who have hitherto trusted 
implicitly in the efficacy of the Harrison 
law’s provisions to apprehend habitues of the 
narcotics in question, are greatly disgruntled 
at Judge Booth’s decision, which United 
States District Attorney Alfred Jacques, in 
Minneapolis, contends will “give immunity, 
as far as the Federal government is con- 
cerned, to those ‘dope fiends’ who are caught 
with drugs in their possession.” 

“It means, moreover,” says Mr. Jacques, 
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“that internal revenue officers, who suspect 
certain individuals, cannot arrest them and 
convict them merely because they are caught 
carrying the drugs. The government in the 
cases of these persons will have to prove 
that they have actually sold or given away 
the drugs to others.”—Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter. 
<a 


DETERMINATION OF 
PHUROUS ACID BY 


FREE SUL- 
TITRATION. 

\ comparison of the methods previously 
employed shows that there is a discrepancy 
in the obtained. Against 
sodium hydroxide, using phenolphthalein as 


results standard 
indicator (which carries the operation to the 
formation of neutral 
are higher than those obtained by titration 
with Using methyl orange 
as indicator, the end point of which is the 


sulphite), the results 


iodine solution. 
formation of sodium hisulphite, the results 
are practically equivalent to those obtained 
with iodine. The discrepancy is due to the 
fact that methyl orange only reacts sharply 
to mineral acids, and is not accurate in the 
case of weak acids, such as sulphurous. A 
method 1s, The 
sulphurous acid is oxidized to sulphuric acid 


1vew therefore, suggested. 
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by means of hydrogen peroxide, which is then 
determined by titration with standard alkali. 
The oxidation takes place completely in two 
minutes. The results obtained are consistent, 
and are just double the figures obtained by 
direct titration with standard sodium hydrox- 
ide, using methyl orange as indicator. A sec- 
ond method is also suggested. This consists 
in treating the sulphurous acid solution with 
mercuric chloride after first half neutralising 
it with sodium hydroxide. The following re- 
action takes place: 
NaHSO;+HgCl.=NaSO;HgCl+ HCl. 

The free hydrochloric acid is then titrated in 
the ordinary way; the presence of the double 
salt does not interfere with the reaction of 
the titrating reagent. No oxidation takes 
place during the progress of the reaction, as 
evidenced by its behavior to barium chloride 
solution. The results obtained by this meth- 
od compare favorably with those obtained by 
direct titration with sodium hydroxide, using 
methyl orange as indicator. Thus, for in- 
stance, ten mils of sulphurous acid solution 
required 4.3 mils of N/10 sodium hydroxide 
by direct titration with methyl orange, and 
with mercuric chloride solu- 
Sander 


after treatment 
tion 8.6 mils 
(Chem. zeit., 106-107, 


required.—A. 
1,057.) 


were 


INK STAINS 


In ordinary cases, that is, where the composition of the ink is unknown, the 


following steps should be taken, in order: 
ton salt, and then wash with ammonia. 

cyanide, 10 grains; iodine, 5 grains; in water, 1 fl. oz. 
tion of iodine in potassium iodide, and then wash with water. 


-(1) First soak in a solution of com- 
(2) Treat with a solution of potassium 
(3) Moisten with a solu- 
(4) Treat with 


strong solution of zinc sulphate, and then touch with a piece of metallic zinc, or 


sprinkle with powdered zinc, afterwards washing. 


(5) Treat with solution of 


chlorinated lime, freshly prepared, and then with a solution of acetic or citric acid 


in water. 


(6) If the stain should happen to be one made by alizarin ink, it may 


be removed by treating with a solution of tartaric acid; the older the stain the 


more concentrated should be the solution. 
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Changes of Address 








All changes of address of members should 
be sent to the General Secretary promptly. 


The Association will not be responsible for 
non-delivery of the Annual Volume or Year 
Book, or of the JourNaL unless notice of 
change of address is received before ship- 
ment or mailing. 


Both the old and the new address should 
be given, thus: 


Henry MILTon, 
From 2342 Albion Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
To 278 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 


Titles or degrees to be used in publications 
or in the official records should be given, and 
names should be plainly written, or type- 
written. 

<> 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS SINCE SEPT. 
18, 1915. 


ScCHLUETER, R. E. 
From 909 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
To 514 Metropolitan Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


CoNnNELL, Roy L. 
From Livingston, Mont. 
To residence unknown. 
POLONSKY, EVEL. 
From 163 Broadway, Butfalo, N. Y 
To residence unknown. 
FLAKE, W. L. 
3ox 64, Water Valley, 
To residence unknown 


From Miss 


<> 


east OF A. PH. A. RESIDENCE 
KNOWN 


UN- 


Members will confer a favor by supplying 
lowing 
Albion 


the present address of any of the f 
to Treasurer H. M. Whelpley, 2342 
Place, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Zarnes, Arthur H., 14 Newberry St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Bernhard, Magnus, FE. 
U. S. A., Manila, P. I.; Black, Perry N., 5165 
Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.; Billups, Chas. A., 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; Bost, W. D., 340 
Eddy St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Sergt. 
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Chapman, Thos. A., 353% Yam Hill St. 
Portland, Ore.; Connell, Roy L., Livingston, 
Mont.; Cooney, Jos. H., 499 Columbus Ave., 
Mass.; Cowan, Ernest L., 82 Con- 
gress St., Rumford, Me. 


Boston, 


Davenport, Jesse S., Ft. Bayard, N. Mex.; 
Delgado, Jos. V., Colon, Panama, C. A.; 
Dietz, Henry W., Ft. Wm. McKinley, Rizal, 
P. I.; Dodson, Carl M., 418 So. Washington, 
Enid, Okla.; Downs, Fred C., Craig, Colo. 

Echols, Geo. J.. 308 W. Main St., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Elliott, Geo. J.. 56 10th St., De- 
troit, Mich.: Robt. L.. 401 Broad St., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Fender, Walter E., Ft. Adams, R. I.; Flake, 
Wm. L., P. O. Box 64, Water Valley, Miss.; 
Fuson, Harry L., Dover, Tenn. 


Eves, 


Hardenbrook, Burton, Post Hosp., Ft. 
Leavenworth, Kans.; Hoffman, Edward, 4024 
5th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kaemmerer, Wm. F., 410 S. Sixth St. Co- 


lumbus, Ohio; Killingsworth, Clyde I., 32 
Adams Ave. W., Detroit, Mich.; Kishon, 
Adolph M., Post Hosp. Ft. D. A. Russell, 


Wyo. 


Lewis, Walter, Regt. Hosp. 
Texas City, Texas. 


27th Infantry, 


Marcus, Samuel, Ft. Mills, Corregidor, P. 
I.; Maynard, Heatherly, 2d Division, U. S. A., 
Texas City, Texas.; McDonald, John S., 
Lumberton, N. C.:) MeEnroc, Robt. L., 
Davao, Mindanao, P. I. 

Paar, Albert R., 51 W. Frambes Ave., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: Patterson, James N., 486 Geary 
St., San Francisco, Cal.; Polonsky, Evel, 136 
3roadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Riley, John A., 355 W. 123rd St., N. Y. 

Schulz, Emil, Flager, Wash. 

Tanney, Lewis, Ft. Wm. McKinley, P. I. 


Wadder, Arlie L., 2101 8th Ave. S., Nash- 


ville, Tenn.; Waitz, August H., U. S. A. 
Army Transport “Wright,” Zambianga, P 
I.: Webb, Evans Hall, 1421 9th Ave. N., 
Nashville, Tenn.; Whitworth, Frank E., 775 


E. 2d South St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Sidney C., Long Beach, Cal.; 
735 Church St., Nash- 


Yeomans, 
Young, Clarence C., 
ville, Tenn. 


VV 
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KAMBARA EARTH AND ITS USE AS 

A REAGENT FOR COD-LIVER OIL. 

Kambara earth is called ‘id earth” or 
“acid clay” in Japan, and is widely used in 


.oil factories as the bleaching and refining 
agent of mineral and fatty oils. It is now 
stated that it has “a remarkable bleaching 
action on fatty oils.” The earth has recently 
been studied (see P. J., February 16, 1913, 
213), but no reports on the bleaching action 
of the earth on fatty oils appear hitherto to 
have been publshed. The earth occurs in 
three color varieties—bluish-green, brownish 
orange, and light yellow. As a result of ex- 
periments with these varieties in the bleach- 
ing of fatty oils, it is shown that the color 
of the spent residual earth (i. e., the earth 
which has been used to bleach the oils) is 
related to the degree of oil-bleaching of the 





originally used earth, and the more deeply 
colored earth serves as a bleaching agent 
more effectively than the  lighter-colored 
earth; the brownish bleached better than the 
greenish, so that one can easily foretell the 
bleaching properties of an unknown earth, 
and also distinguish the end point of the 
bleaching action. The bleaching action of 
the earth increases with the rise of tempera- 
ture to a maximum at about 140° C., and 
then gradually decreases. The optimum tem- 
perature varies according to the kind of oils 
and fats; drying oils, fish oils, ete., were 
bleached generally at lower temperatures than 
soya bean oil. Well-bleached oils are nearly 
colorless; in other respects, the characters 
are not essentially different from those of the 
original oils. On account of their harmless 
effect on nickel catalyser they can be recom- 
mended for use as the raw materials in oil- 
hardening plants. Among the observations 
made by the author is the following :—“A 
color reaction on cod-liver oil—A_ few 
grammes of the earth were mixed with cod- 
liver oil in a test tube and then shaken; the 
earth became a beautiful bluish-green color. 
The coloration seems due to the presence of 
coloring principles in the oil, and is a very 
characteristic one. According to my experi- 
ments, most other oils have not such a colora- 
tion, so that this coloration would seem ap- 
plical le to the detection of cod-liver oil.”— 
Seiichi Ueno (Journ. Ind. and Eng. Chem, 
July, 1915, 596.) 
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AIM OF SCHOOLING. 


“The aim of all schooling should be practical; that is to say, intended for some 
use. in the scheme of modern society. Service is primarily the distinguishing 
basis of education—service to our fellow-man, service to the state and service so 
that justice may come to be a reality in man’s relation to man. 

“The college is accomplishing a wonderful work in building the foundations 
for business life, in providing the trained hand and mind to assist in constructing 
an honest pattern of commerce out of the warp and woof of new material; in 
providing the professions with new helpers and in teaching the gospel that the 
idler has no place in the busy haunts of men. I am a conservative and would not 
have the feverish industrialism of this day uproot the finer branches or deny to 
the classics their place in the curriculum of the college. The beauty of culture is 
necessary to our ideals. 

“By scholar I do not mean the pale ascetic—a glow-worm who illumines with 
faint light some dark passage through which men seldom wind their way, or one 
who explores some dark attic of out-of-way knowledge and stirs the drowsy bats 
to startled flight ; but the boy or girl, the man or woman, who is a blend of the 
ideal and practical, who has the saving grace of common sense, clarified by 
knowledge, strengthened and vitalized by learning and education. The true 
scholar is a doer of things, one who lives for achievement. Today it is the 
scholar who is seeking by experiment and patient vigil to combat the dread 
diseases that scourge the human family, who gives up his life, a soldier of civili- 
zation without seeking the blood of his fellow-man. It was a scholar who map- 
ped and charted the currents about the pole; a scholar who devised the means by 
which our messages could be carried through the air on waves of ether from far 
distant points on land and sea, and it is the scholar who is teaching our unwilling 
farmers how to utilize every chemical element of earth and sky to grow the 
breadstuffs in-our state that will feed the peoples of the world. When this comes 
about then will cotton cease to be the undisputed monarch of our fields and share 
its scepter and dominion with the yellow corn and the ripening grain. 

“Let it be taught in every school that no government can be better or higher 
than the average character of its people. [et it be taught above all things that 
class hatred is an abomination; that there is no class in our government, but an 
aristocracy of intellect, a titled nobility of mind and heart; and let it be im- 
pressed that all respectable elements of society are co-ordinated in one beneficent 
system—the public welfare of all. Strangle the demagogue who,preaches resort 
to the bullet or the incendiary’s torch, who ridicules education and compliments 
ignorance, who inflames without enlightening. In the effort to correct evils—and 
materialism is the predominant evil of this generation—let it be known that 
honest wealth itself is not a crime. When wealth endows our schools and main- 
tains our hospitals and builds our churches, when it spreads light in the dark 
corners of the earth, it is a benediction and not a curse.” 


FREDERICK J. WULLING 


President-Elect, American Pharmaceutical Association 
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